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Introduction 
Daisy Delogu, Joan E. McRae and Emma Cayley 


Alain Chartier lived and wrote during tumultuous times. Born in the mid-1380s 
in Bayeux, he died in 1430, and over the course of his lifetime witnessed a 
seemingly endless series of cultural and political upheavals. The Great Schism 
of the West (1378-1417) divided Christendom according to competing papal 
loyalties; the troubled reign of the “mad” king Charles vi (r. 1380-1422) radi- 
cally destabilized the French monarchy. The Lancastrian kings of England, 
who came to power in 1399, prosecuted the Hundred Years War with renewed 
vigor; the French civil war between factions known as the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs culminated in the Treaty of Troyes (1420) which denied the right of 
succession of the dauphin, Charles, and declared the English king Henry v heir 
to the kingdom of France. Following the deaths of Charles v1 and Henry v, both 
in 1422, Charles v11 was obliged to establish his legitimacy and to impose his 
rule over lands controlled by the English and Burgundians.! 

Loyal himself to the Valois kings and to Charles vi1, Alain Chartier is forth- 
right in the declaration of his political allegiances. Self-styled “secretaire du 
roy” [secretary of the king]? Chartier spent his career in the administrative 
and diplomatic service of royalty, first that of Yolande of Aragon, and subse- 
quently that of her son-in-law, the dauphin and then king, Charles v11. The 
affirmation of his political loyalties in the opening lines of the Quadrilogue 
invectif (QT), one of his most widely-diffused works, demonstrates the impor- 
tance for Chartier of taking a stand on the basis of one’s beliefs. Chartier’s overt 
partisanship contrasts with what he presents as the self-interest, cowardice, 
and submission to political expediency that parades itself as neutrality, or as 
acquiescence to English rule in the name of peace. An active secretary, admin- 
istrator, and diplomat, Chartier was also a prolific and esteemed author and 
poet, and his textual production reflects these two distinct, but inseparable, 
identities. 

Looking back upon Chartier and his historical moment, we may imagine 
him situated on the threshold of a qualitatively different era. Heir to the past 
and harbinger of the future, Chartier is a transformative figure in late medieval 


1 On Chartier’s times see, among others, Jean Favier, La guerre de cent ans (Paris:1980); Bernard 
Guenée, La folie de Charles v1. Roi Bien-Aimé (Paris: 2004); Bernard Guenée, Un meurtre, une 
société. L'assassinat du duc d'Orléans 23 novembre 1407 (Paris: 1992); Genèse et débuts du Grand 
Schisme d'Occident (1362-1394), (ed.) Jean Favier (Paris: 1980). 

2 Alain Chartier, Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Florence Bouchet (Paris: 2011), 3. 
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literary history. In his works we see evidence of Chartier’s profound engage- 
ment with the Bible and Church Fathers, Valerius Maximus, Sallust, and 
Boethius, as well as the Roman de la Rose and the poetic works of Guillaume de 
Machaut or Christine de Pizan. Chartier is thus situated at the confluence of 
two traditions that might be perceived in distinct terms, but that in his works 
inform and reinflect one another. Inheritor of a set of poetic forms, literary 
themes, and language that are no longer entirely satisfying, that are unable 
adequately to respond to the turmoil and confusion through which the king- 
dom is struggling, Chartier ushers in new ways of thinking and writing about 
ethics, the individual and society, the relationships of men and women, and 
the role of the poet in society. He calls into question the conventions of courtly 
discourse and conduct, and grounds his own textual production in his dedica- 
tion to the common good. His writing invites unfamiliar voices — such as those 
of women and the poor — to take part in public discourse. With Chartier’s help, 
the public sphere becomes broader and more inclusive. Chartier’s renovation 
of poetic form and content would have considerable influence over successive 
generations of writers in France and across Europe. 

Chartier’s works — in verse and prose, Latin and the vernacular — are pre- 
served in over 200 manuscripts, a relatively elevated number that attests to their 
wide diffusion during his lifetime and following his death.? The equally impres- 
sive number of printed editions of his works points to the enduring legacy of 
Chartier’s literary production throughout the late medieval period and into 
the early modern era. Unlike his predecessor Machaut, or his contemporary 
Christine de Pizan, we have no evidence that Chartier oversaw the production 
of manuscripts of his work; indeed, most of the surviving manuscripts were 
copied after his death. In addition, there is no known manuscript that includes 
all of his works. Chartier thus distinguishes himself from many late medieval 
authors inasmuch as he did not seek to establish his own literary legacy, to 
ensure his posterity, or to secure the renown of a literary corpus organized under 
the rubric of his name and authorial status. On the contrary, Chartier’s most 
enduring concern was the fate of France; he dedicated his pen to the service of 
the kingdom so that his texts might “demeurent a memoire et a fruit” [remain in 
memory and bear fruit] (Q7, 83). It is thus not as an individual author, but as a 
poéte engagé, that Chartier presents himself as a model for his successors. 

Paradoxically, it is precisely Chartier’s concern for the kingdom and for the 
common good that accounts in part for his relative critical neglect when com- 
pared to other late medieval authors such as Guillaume de Machaut, Christine 
de Pizan, or Francois Villon. Chartier does not present himself in his works as 


3 The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974). 
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a voice of authority, one who controls knowledge and meaning, but as one 
speaking in the wilderness, struggling to find the way towards truth and peace. 
Chartier’s concern for the common good may be observed in nearly all of his 
works, and this moral or ethical dimension accounts for much of their interest 
for later audiences. Though our world might appear quite different from his, 
the questions that Chartier raises remain as germane today as they were 600 
years ago. What is the responsibility of an individual towards others in his or 
her community or towards a larger political structure or aim? Does the com- 
mon good trump the pursuit of individual goals or success, and if so, who is to 
determine what constitutes the best interest of the collective? Chartier’s works 
provide an opportunity to debate such issues, but no voice speaks alone, and 
no clear-cut authority emerges to provide a definitive truth or judgement. All 
perspectives are subject to negotiation, revision, or opposition. 

In her seminal work on Chartier, Emma Cayley has shown the importance 
of the tradition of debate literature, and dialogism, to Chartier’s works.4 One 
could say that Chartier’s example of lively and open-ended debate infects his 
readers, provoking responses that can take a great variety of forms, from trans- 
lation to continuation, from formal imitation to thematic inspiration. Chartier’s 
works seem to invite, even demand, reaction and response on the part of their 
readers, transforming manuscripts and editions into arenas in which Chartier’s 
original texts are reimagined, the debates featured therein extended to embrace 
other works, authors, publics, and periods. 

In light of the dialogism that is so central to Chartier’s textual produc- 
tion, it is not surprising to see that his works tend to be anthologized, shar- 
ing the space of a codex, or a printed edition, with works by other authors 
that are perceived to be somehow in conversation with his. For instance, 
Chartier’s well-known poem La Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) is trans- 
mitted alone in only three out of 45 extant manuscript witnesses of the 
poem. In all other cases, as McRae discusses in this volume, Chartier’s 
poem is transmitted together with some subset of the poems that comprise 
what is known as the Quarrel of La Belle Dame sans mercy (QBDSM). 
Similarly, as McGrady’s contribution shows, Pierre de Nesson’s Lay de 
guerre, a text that explicitly responds to Chartier’s Lay de paix, is preserved 
with the latter. 

Many early printed editions sought to do what Chartier did not; that is, 
unite under the authorial name the works attributed to him (see Robinson’s 
article herein). These “complete works” nearly always divided Chartier’s cor- 
pus into prose and verse works and excluded the Latin ones. We see these 


4 Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006). 
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divisions echoed in the modern editions of Chartier’s works, in which his ver- 
nacular verse appears separate from his Latin prose, with the vernacular prose 
Quadrilogue invectif and the prosimetrum Livre de (Esperance occupying 
stand-alone volumes.® Perhaps influenced by this editorial tradition, much of 
the early scholarship on Chartier has tended to consider separately his prose 
texts from his poems, and his vernacular from his Latin works (with very little 
attention accorded the latter).6 Formal and linguistic differences have also 
shaped the interpretation of Chartier’s works, with the prose works read in 
connection with the historical events of his time and in light of moral and ethi- 
cal questions, and the verse ones read (or dismissed?) as “joyeuses escriptures” 
[joyful writings] to be analyzed within the framework of the tradition of 
courtly poetry. These interpretive tendencies have frequently gone hand in 
hand with value judgements which pronounced the prose, explicitly-political 
works serious and important, and the verse works escapist or even frivolous. 
More recently, scholars have very deliberately sought to problematize the 
formal and linguistic distinctions among Chartier’s works by showing the 
degree to which a recurring set of linguistic, ethical, and political concerns 
permeates Chartier’s textual production, regardless of form or language. 
Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames (LQD), for instance, is not simply a love debate, 
but one provoked by the military and personal losses brought about by the 
battle of Agincourt (15 October 1415).7 In addition, recent editions have 
re-inscribed Chartier in textual communities — for instance in the editions and 
translations of the works that comprise the QBDSM, or in a volume dedicated 
to debate poetry of the later Middle Ages® — thereby recapturing a reading 


5 See Laidlaw, The Poetical Works; Alain Chartier, Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier, (ed.) 
Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck (Paris: 1977); Alain Chartier, Quadrilogue invectif, 201; Alain 
Chartier, Le Livre de l'Espérance, (ed.) Francois Rouy (Paris: 1989). 

6 See the discussion of James C. Laidlaw, “André du Chesne’s edition of Alain Chartier,’ Modern 
Language Review 63 (1968), 569-74- 

7 See for instance Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Two Responses to Agincourt: Alain Chartier’s 
Livre des quatre dames and Christine de Pizan’s Epistre de la prison de vie humaine,” in 
Contexts and Continuities. Proceedings of the IVth International Colloquium on Christine de 
Pizan, Glasgow, 21-27 July 2000, Published in Honour of Liliane Dulac, (ed.) Angus Kennedy, 
3 vols. (Glasgow: 2002), 1: 75-85; Helen Solterer, “The Freedoms of Fiction for Gender in 
Premodern France,” in Gender in Debate From the Early Middle Ages to the Renaissance, (eds.) 
Thelma Fenster and Clare Lees (New York: 2002), 135-63. 

8 Alain Chartier, The Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy, (ed.) and trans. Joan E. McRae (New 
York and London: 2004); Alain Chartier, Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy: une anthologie 
poétique du XVe siècle(BNF MS FR. 1131), (eds.) and trans. David Hult and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 
2003); Alain Chartier, Le Livre des quatre dames in An Anthology of Medieval Love Debate Poetry, 
(eds.) and trans. Barbara Altmann and R. Barton Palmer (Gainesville FL, 2006), 307-393. 
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experience more similar to that of the late medieval and early modern publics 
who encountered Chartier’s works in conversation with those of other authors. 
In the current volume, we observe that the categories into which Chartier’s 
works were long divided have become much more permeable. Jean-Claude 
Miihlethaler treats both Latin works and those in the vernacular, Craig Taylor 
moves seamlessly from the analysis of chivalric values in verse works such as 
the Debat du herault, du vassault et du villain (DHVv) to prose ones like the Qz, 
and Emma Cayley and Hanno Wijsman examine the manuscript contexts in 
which Chartier’s Latin and French works are transmitted. 

The textual and poetic communities forged by Chartier’s works constitute a 
central concern for many of the essays in this volume. Like the characters who 
speak so vividly and from such a wide range of perspectives within his works, 
Chartier’s texts do not communicate in isolation, but engage in and provoke 
on-going dialogue. In this volume we have sought to include the voices of a 
wide range of scholars, from those who have dedicated the better part of their 
careers to Chartier, to others whose work on disparate late medieval topics and 
authors enables them to bring a fresh perspective to the study of Chartier. We 
also have endeavored to include contributions that will introduce readers to 
some of Chartier’s best-known works and the critical approaches to them, as 
well as lesser-known texts such as the Lay de plaisance. We have purposefully 
included contributions from a range of disciplines, including literary studies, 
history and art history. It is by engaging with a diverse array of outlooks that 
we seek here both to honor and to continue Chartier’s legacy of debate and 
dialogue. 

The articles brought together here are grouped into four sections. The first 
section situates Chartier in his cultural, political, literary, and material context. 
James C. Laidlaw opens the volume with a piece that explains and discusses the 
political situation in which Chartier wrote, and which so strongly shaped his 
literary production. Laidlaw embeds his overview of Chartier’s works within 
the context of his administrative and diplomatic activity, thereby foreground- 
ing the dialectic between theory and practice that characterizes Chartier’s 
œuvre. Chartier’s textual production is informed by his experiences as well as 
by the general political setting, and in turn, his works are intended to provoke 
both self-scrutiny, and productive action, on the part of his readers. It is impor- 
tant to note that Laidlaw’s discussion proceeds chronologically, rather than 
imposing distinctions based on form or language. 

Andrea Tarnowski situates Chartier with respect to his literary forebears, 
especially in connection to his self-presentation as author. By closely reading 
the prologues of several works by Chartier, in dialogue with works by Machaut 
and Boethius, and in relation to Biblical and classical sources, Tarnowski is 
able to illuminate the continuities and the ruptures that mark Chartier’s 
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corpus. In particular, she argues that Chartier’s authorial voice is characterized 
by a radical singularity, a heightened and often painful awareness of his own 
status as outsider and observer. The historical and literary figure of Alain 
Chartier is often doubled in his works by that of the “Acteur” [author], and 
Tarnowski suggests that these figures exist in an unresolved and ongoing — yet 
ultimately productive — tension. Emma Cayley and Hanno Wijsman adopt a 
different perspective, by focusing on the duality of Chartier’s literary persona. 
Through a close examination of two very diverse manuscript illuminations 
depicting the figure of Chartier, Cayley and Wijsman suggest that the differ- 
ences between these images point to the literary versus intellectual authority 
and presence of Chartier in his œuvre. At the same time, Cayley and Wijsman 
caution readers not to assume that these personz might be neatly mapped 
onto verse or prose works, vernacular or Latin ones, and show that these 
dimensions of Chartier’s production are in fact complementary. At once heir to 
a long line of Latin auctores, and foundational poetic figure for subsequent 
generations, these two traditions mingle harmoniously in Chartier’s works. 

In an ambitious work of synthesis, art historian Camille Serchuk contrib- 
utes the first article to examine all of the illuminated manuscripts of Chartier’s 
work, thus providing an important supplement to the work of Patricia 
Gathercole, who focused on Chartier manuscripts produced in a single loca- 
tion. Approximately 15% of Chartier’s texts were illuminated, and Serchuk pro- 
vides an overview of the programs of illumination developed for each of 
Chartier’s works, in the process charting the emergence of a surprisingly-stable 
iconography associated with the various works that were routinely illumi- 
nated, principally the gz, the Lap, the Breviaire des nobles (BN), and the Livre 
de l'Esperance. Chartier himself is present in a large percentage of the illumina- 
tions, either as an author figure at his desk or presenting a text to a patron, or 
as a character in dialogue with other figures. Illuminators focused on the dia- 
logic nature of the text, depicting the speaker(s) of the text in question, rather 
than its content as such. This choice highlights the centrality of conversation 
and exchange in Chartier’s works, since the speakers, and the fact of speaking, 
are what the reader observes in the images. 

The second section demonstrates the variety of critical approaches adopted 
in current scholarship with respect to Chartier’s works. Daisy Delogu examines 
the representation of gender in several works by Chartier. Previous consider- 
ations of this topic have focused primarily on LBDSM, with its frank explora- 
tion of the relationship between the sexes, and the rights and obligations of 
men and women. Taking into account also the Lap and the Qz, Delogu uses 
emotion as an optic through which to observe the performance of gender. Both 
gender and emotion are conditioned by, and interpreted according to, the 
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context in which they are performed, and are themselves mutually constitu- 
tive. Delogu suggests that Chartier reveals the inadequacy of the roles available 
to women, while the open-ended nature of his works provides the conditions 
of possibility for the re-imagination of gender performances. 

In a historicist approach to Chartier, Craig Taylor examines the LQD, the Q7, 
and the DHWv, among others, in order to demonstrate Chartier’s significance — 
heretofore largely overlooked — as a theorist of chivalry and chivalric values. 
Taylor challenges critical characterizations of the later Middle Ages as a deca- 
dent period, one uninterested in chivalry, by foregrounding Chartier’s concern 
for chivalric values and conduct. Influenced by Roman history, Chartier reori- 
ents chivalry away from individual achievement and towards service to king 
and the common good. Chivalry is thereby subordinated to higher political 
aims, and is also transformed into a collective endeavor. Chartier thus partici- 
pates in a redefinition of chivalry for a new age, paving the way for Louis XT's 
establishment of a standing army that continues to prize traditional chivalric 
values such as loyalty, honor, and courage, while placing these values at the 
service of an emergent nation. 

In his contribution Jean-Claude Miihlethaler situates Alain Chartier at the 
forefront of a generation of politically-engaged writers. Mühlethaler looks at 
works from both the “courtly” and the political tradition, both in the vernacu- 
lar and in Latin, in order to reveal the continuity that underlies the body of 
Chartier’s works. Throughout his career, Chartier employs a rhetoric founded 
in part on affect in an effort to set in motion a process of reception that begins 
with a state of self-reflection on the part of the reading public, moves to social 
consciousness, and results in positive political action. Chartier achieves this 
through the content of the texts themselves, but also by presenting himself, 
the politically-engaged author, as a model of appropriate political sentiment 
and action. In this way, Chartier himself becomes emblematic of moral recti- 
tude and civic virtue. 

The articles that comprise the third section of this volume examine the tex- 
tual communities that coalesced around Chartier’s works in order to show how 
the dialogism of Chartier’s works is extended outward to include other poets 
and readers. Deborah McGrady reads Chartier’s Lay de paix in conjunction 
with Pierre Nesson’s Lay de guerre, thereby illuminating the ways in which 
both poets sought to employ poetic works and language to impact social and 
political reality. Her careful reading of each poem reveals how the poet 
inscribes communities of peace-loving individuals within their works, and 
uses the language of poetry to overcome the failed language of war and diplo- 
macy. McGrady also examines the material supports of Chartier’s and Nesson’s 
works to shed light on their reception. Some marginal notations suggest the 
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perception that Chartier and Nesson were friends and collaborators, while oth- 
ers credit Chartier with having influenced the peace talks at Arras (1435) 
(despite the chronological impossibility of such a feat).9 Chartier’s Lay de paix 
thus inspires conversations between poems, poets, and readers, similar to but 
distinct from those centered around BDSM. In her contribution Joan E. McRae 
returns to the latter poetic community, by re-examining the Quarrel of LBDSM 
through the lens of specific manuscript witnesses. McRae notes that a set of 
key questions — such as the rights of women in love, the status of truth and of 
fiction in literary works, and the responsibilities of the author towards his 
public — are taken up and considered from varying perspectives by the set of 
works that comprise the Quarrel. Moreover, she shows how paratextual elements 
of a specific manuscript, such as the incipits and explicits, can shape the inter- 
pretation of the Quarrel and the issues that it explores. The authorial voice 
present in Chartier’s LBDSM, and in the other poems of the Quarrel, is sub- 
sumed into a larger whole in which the implicit scribal presence exercises con- 
trol over which voices are heard, in what order, and how they relate to one 
another, thereby staging a kind of amplificatio of Chartier’s original poem and 
inviting a re-evaluation of its central concerns. 

Like McRae, Olivia Robinson also participates in the recent critical turn to a 
method of analysis that takes into account the specific material context or sup- 
port of a given work. Robinson takes as a conceptual point of departure the 
poetic communities created by manuscripts, and recent work on the medieval 
recueil as a site and an act of interpretation,!° and extends this thinking to the 
early print tradition of Chartier’s works, in a nuanced fashion that is sensitive 
both to the continuities and to the differences between manuscript and print 
traditions. She first looks at collected works that focus on Chartier’s name, the 
content and organization of which are quite stable, noting that to organize and 
advertise a body of works centered around Chartier was an innovation with 
respect to the manuscript tradition. She then turns to the printing of single 
works by Chartier. In some cases, printers employed paratextual features to 
suggest visual or thematic uniformity, suggesting that individual consumers 


9 The representatives of Valois France, England, and the duchy of Burgundy met in 
September 1435. The English left the talks early, but Valois France and Burgundy arrived at 
a peace agreement that made English rule of England and France (the so-called Dual 
Monarchy) unsustainable in the long run. See Joycelyne Gledhill Dickinson, The Congress 
of Arras, 1435. A Study in Medieval Diplomacy (Oxford: 1955). 

10 See for instance Keith Busby, Codex and Context: Reading Old French Verse Narrative in 
Manuscript (Amsterdam: 2002); Le recueil au Moyen Age: le Moyen Age central, (eds.) 
Olivier Collet and Yasmina Foehr-Janssens (Turnhout: 2010); Adrian Armstrong, Technique 
and Technology: Script, Print and Poetics in France 1470-1550 (Oxford: 2000). 
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and readers might wish to have a set of texts bound together. The frequent 
inclusion of other works with Chartier’s in both the manuscript and the print 
traditions foregrounds the dialogic aspects of Chartier’s works, while the 
choice of which other texts to include, as in manuscript anthologies, is itself an 
interpretive move that demands our attention. 

The final section of the volume focuses on Chartier’s literary and cultural 
influence. On balance, the essays contained herein are less concerned with 
direct vernacular translations of Chartier’s works, than with the adaptation of 
Chartier’s poetic forms, thematic concerns, and dialogic structure in works 
that sometimes fail even to recognize their debt to “maistre Alain” [master 
Alain]. Within the context of the complex cultural and literary interactions 
between the French and Aragonese courts, Marta Marfany examines the 
Catalan translations and the more far-flung poetic echoes of Chartier’s LBDSM. 
Marfany shows that LBDSM was not simply translated, but that it was also a 
productive source of formal and thematic inspiration; its dialogic form, alter- 
nating replies, and the characters Chartier introduced — those of the orgueil- 
leuse, the woman who scorns love, and her tearful supplicant — would all prove 
fruitful. The Catalan translation of Francesc Oliver itself became a source of 
inspiration for subsequent poets. Marfany also shows how Catalan poets trans- 
posed Chartier’s poem into a form that was more legible to their public in lyric 
terms, by employing a decasyllabic octave with a cross rhyme scheme. Through 
a close examination of individual lines, Marfany shows the degree to which 
Chartier’s poem permeated Catalan lyric culture of the 15th century, as well as 
the ways in which Catalan poets skillfully adapted their French model to suit 
their cultural and literary context. She concludes with an examination of the 
Italian translation, which displays clear awareness not only of the French origi- 
nal, but also of the Catalan translation, thereby foregrounding the presence 
and importance of transnational and linguistic literary communities and 
connections. 

In his contribution Adrian Armstrong shows how the Grands Rhétoriqueurs’ 
intense engagement with Chartier’s legacy lent itself to relationships of hom- 
age and imitation, as well as more aggressive appropriation, oneupmanship, 
and self-promotion. Chartier’s inclusion in lists or genealogies of vernacular 
poets, as well as in verse anthologies, signal his legitimizing significance for 
later generations of poets. Chartier’s rhyme quality and complex stanzaic pat- 
terning established an approach to verse that would be imitated by later poets, 
while his prose and prosimetrum works, with their political and didactic 
allegory, likewise provided inspiration. It is perhaps the open-ended debate 
structure, as well as Chartier’s thematic focus on individual responsibi- 
lity for the common good, that most profoundly shaped the works of his 
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successors. Chartier’s commitment to the politically-engaged poet informed 
the Rhétoriqueur notion of the poet as the voice of “public eloquence,” while 
his dialogism could be adapted to suit a wide range of circumstances. 

Ashby Kinch argues, in a similar vein, that Chartier provides his successors 
with a new ideal of the humanist poet. Chartier’s diverse works were the 
objects of many translations (seven different texts into five different lan- 
guages, not including passages excerpted from Chartier’s works and included 
in other texts), making him one of the most influential writers of the later 
Middle Ages. Well-versed in Stoic philosophy, experienced in diplomacy and 
politics, knowledgeable about court culture, Chartier subjected to scrutiny 
both the passions that drove individuals, and the weaknesses and moral fail- 
ings that afflicted them. He considered the connections between the moral 
and the political realms, and between the individual and society. The contin- 
ued relevance of the conflicts and tensions Chartier captured in his works, 
and the creative possibilities they afforded his successors, accounts for their 
sustained appeal. Kinch shows that Chartier founds his identity on the notion 
of a vir universalis or Everyman, one who consecrates his individual efforts to 
the achievement of the common good, and in this way models for his succes- 
sors a literary structure that invites later readers to engage with the problems 
of their times, and provides content that makes it possible to envision solu- 
tions to them. 

In the essay that concludes this volume, Florence Bouchet shows how 
Chartier functioned as a moral, political, literary, and poetic guide for his suc- 
cessors, even when these did not acknowledge him directly. Bouchet first con- 
siders Chartier’s courtly texts, including his ballades and rondeaux, which 
have received scant critical consideration. Bouchet also traces the legacy of 
LBDSM from the point where McRae’s study leaves off, by looking at poems 
such as Martin le Franc’s Champion des dames and Martial d’Auvergne’s Arréts 
damour that are peripheral to the works traditionally considered to constitute 
the cycle of quarrel poems, though they are clearly inspired by them. Bouchet 
shows the degree to which subsequent poets borrowed from Chartier every- 
thing from famous verses (eyes are for looking) to literary premises (such as 
the dialogue between lover and lady overheard by a poet), often without 
acknowledging a source, but in an oblique wink to the reader. Bouchet then 
turns to Chartier’s influence as a moral guide. In works such as the q7, the Lay 
de paix, and the Livre de l’Esperance, the dialogic structure provides a means 
for later audiences to explore similar ethical conflicts, while specific features, 
such as his frequent use of personification and his staging of the figure of 
France and the orders of French society, furnish his successors with an endur- 
ing source of inspiration. 
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Recurring concerns and points of interest emerge from this group of essays. 
Chartier’s dialogism, for instance, and the collaborative communities that he 
both creates and inspires, form a central thread that connects his works to one 
another and that runs throughout Chartier scholarship. One can perceive a set 
of voices nested, like Russian matryoshka dolls, within one another; those of 
the characters are often framed by a poet-narrator, himself introduced by an 
author figure, whose voice may in turn be subsumed by that of a scribe, manu- 
script compiler, editor, or illuminator. In this way questions of speech, dia- 
logue, writing, and authority are repeatedly thematized and problematized. 

Just as Chartier’s works provoked extensive and disparate responses, so too 
we hope that the essays included in this volume will inspire further research 
on this “père de l'éloquence française” [father of French eloquence]. Chartier is 
an author whose works are worthy, in their own right, of retaining our atten- 
tion, and as the essays contained herein demonstrate, Chartier’s texts provide 
a point of entry into larger questions. More might be done, for instance, on the 
question of gender in Chartier, particularly with respect to masculinity, on the 
capacity of poetic language, and of literature broadly speaking, to forge com- 
munities, and on Chartier’s fixed form poems and his Latin works. Chartier is a 
figure who illuminates the concerns and issues of his turbulent and troubled 
times, and it is perhaps this voice — that of a sorrowful though determined wit- 
ness to rampant self-interest, moral decay, and the erosion of concern for the 
common good — who speaks so eloquently to readers across time, asking us, in 
turn, to respond. 


PART 1 


Chartier in His Cultural, Literary, 
and Material Context 


CHAPTER 1 


Alain Chartier: A Historical and Biographical 
Overview 


James C. Laidlaw 


Alain Chartier was born in Bayeux, as is shown by an inscription in his own 
hand on the fly-leaf of a manuscript of Sallust, De coniuratione catiline et de 
bello iugurthino: “de libris alani aurige de baiocis”! [from the books of Alain 
Chartier of Bayeux]? Chartier left his native Normandy at an early age to study 
at the University of Paris which he addresses as his “Alma mater” in the undated 
Epistola ad universitatem parisiensem there is no indication of when he 
matriculated. The earliest dated references to “Alain le Charetier” are found in 
the domestic accounts of Yolande, Duchess of Anjou, Queen of Naples and 
Sicily, which run from 19 February 1409 to 19 September 1414.4 If it is assumed 
that Chartier entered her household when he was 25 years old, the date of his 
birth can be set in the middle 1380s, towards the beginning of the reign of 
Charles vi (1380-1422).5 

Alain Chartier lived through uncertain times. The Great Schism of the 
Church, which had begun in 1378 when rival popes were elected in Rome and 
Avignon, caused divisions across Europe until unity was restored by the 
Council of Constance in 1417. The long war between France and England, 
begun in 1337, dragged on, but there were hopes that it might soon end. Annual 
truces were negotiated from 1389 onwards and the prospects for a permanent 
peace were strengthened by the marriage of Richard 11 of England to Isabelle 


1 Auriga, “charioteer,’ is the Latin surname adopted by Chartier; in French his surname is writ- 
ten sometimes “le Char(r)etier,’ sometimes “Char(r)etier,” but Chartier is the most usual 
form. 

2 Paris, BnF, lat. 5748, fol. ır, reproduced as the frontispiece of Pierre Champion, Histoire 
poétique du xve siècle, 1 (Paris: 1923) (Bibliothèque du xve siècle 28), and in Deborah 
M. Sinnreich-Levi & Ian S. Laurie (eds.), Literature of the French and Occitan Middle Ages: 
Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries (Detroit: 1999), 61. 

3 Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier, (ed.) Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck, (Paris: 1977), 3-8, 219-24 
(hereafter Œuvres latines). 

4 Paris, AN, KK 243, ff. 2r-4or (ff. 39r-39v). 

5 Fora fuller account and chronology of Chartier's life see The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, 
(ed.) James C. Laidlaw, (Cambridge: 1974), 1-27 (hereafter Poetical Works). 
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of France in 1396. The promised peace was short-lived, however, for Richard 
was deposed in 1399 and his successor, Henry Iv, threatened to resume the war. 

France was beset by political uncertainties. In 1392 Charles vi suffered the 
first of the periodic attacks of insanity which would continue until his death in 
1422. His illness was seen by Christine de Pizan (1365-ca.1430) and by others as 
a divine judgement on France and its people. 


Nous devons bien, sur tout aultre domage, 

Plaindre cellui du royaume de France, 

Qui fu et est le regne et heritage 

Des crestiens de plus haulte poissance; 

Mais Dieu le fiert adés de poignant lance, 

Par quoy de joye et de solas mendie; 

Pour noz pechez si porte la penance 

Nostre bon Roy qui est en maladie.® 

[Well we ought, above all other ills, to lament that of the kingdom of 
France, which was and is the kingdom and the heritage of Christians of 
the greatest power; but God strikes it now with a powerful lance, for 
which reason it begs for joy and solace; on account of our sins our good 
King, who is ill, does penance. | 


Troubles rarely come singly. The suspension of the Anglo-French war left 
knights and soldiery unemployed and the more ready to respond to calls for a 
Crusade. The Christian army raised against the Turks included representatives 
from across Europe but was chiefly composed of contingents from France and 
Burgundy. The expedition ended in disaster on 25 September 1396 at Nicopolis, 
where the crusading army was routed by a larger Ottoman force commanded 
by Sultan Bayezid (Bajazet). Many distinguished knights and foot-soldiers 
were killed; others, including the nominal commander, John the Fearless, 
count of Nevers, heir of the Duke of Burgundy, had to be ransomed at enor- 
mous cost. The disaster was ascribed by many to the pride and vanity of the 
French and Burgundian knights. The poet Eustache Deschamps attributed it to 
divine anger: 


Prince, abisme est li jugemens 
De Dieu et ses pugnissemens; 
Il l'a bien moustré a ce tour: 
En Turquie est ses vengemens, 


6 Maurice Roy (ed.), Œuvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, 3 vols., (Paris: 1886). 
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De loing, par divers mandemens 

Pour noz pechiez plains de venin.” 

[Prince, the judgement of God and his punishment are unfathomable, he 
has shown it well with this turn of events. In Turkey is his vengeance, 
from afar, by fearsome tidings, on account of our venomous sins. | 


During Charles vr's attacks of insanity, his “absences,” as contemporaries called 
them, he was unfit to rule. Since the “absences” alternated with periods of rela- 
tive sanity during which the king often tried to take up the reins of govern- 
ment, the result was confusion and discontinuity. Authority passed to the 
Council, where policy was at first determined by older heads, in the persons of 
the king’s uncles, John, duke of Berry and above all Philip the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy. Before Philip’s death on 27 April 1404, however, tensions arose 
between him and the king’s younger brother, Louis, duke of Orléans. The “mor- 
tal hatred” between uncle and nephew almost led to war at the end of 1401.8 

Philip was succeeded by his son, John the Fearless, so-called because of the 
reckless bravery he had shown at Nicopolis. The rival factions were now headed 
by two cousins similar in age and equally ambitious: Louis of Orléans was 32, 
John the Fearless a year older. In the summer and autumn of 1405 civil war was 
only averted by the intervention as peace-makers of Queen Isabeau and other 
members of the royal family. Matters were put beyond remedy on 23 November 
1407 when Louis of Orléans was assassinated in Paris by supporters of John the 
Fearless. 

In the months which followed the murder, Louis’s widow, Valentina Visconti, 
strove to avenge him and to safeguard the interests of her son, Charles, who 
was a day short of ten years old when his father was killed. Valentina died on 4 
December 1408, leaving the Orléanist party without a clear leader. In the mean- 
time John the Fearless gained control of the government of France by securing 
the persons of the King, the Queen and the Dauphin and other members of the 
royal family. Paris was in Burgundian hands almost continuously from 1408 
until the end of August 1413, when John the Fearless was obliged to flee the 
capital because of the imminent arrival of an Orléanist army led by the Dukes 
of Bourbon and Orléans. The civil war continued after Paris came under 
Orléanist control. Early in 1414 an attempt by the troops of John the Fearless 
to capture the capital was repulsed. The Orléanists pressed home their 


7 Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire and Gaston Raynaud (eds.), Œuvres poétiques d’Eustache 
Deschamps, u vols. (Paris: 1878-1903). 

8 Denys Godefroy (ed.), Jean Juvénal des Ursins: Histoire de Charles v1, roy de France...depuis 
1380 jusques à 1422, (Paris: 1653), 148-50. 
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advantage, seizing towns held by the Burgundians; it was only after they laid 
siege to Arras that John the Fearless sued for peace in September 1414. 

After John the Fearless fled from Paris at the end of August 1413, Charles v1, 
Queen Isabeau and the Dauphin espoused the Orléanist cause. Almost four 
months later, on 18 December, Charles of France, the King and Queen’s third 
surviving son,? was betrothed to Marie of Anjou, cementing Anjou’s already 
strong support for the Orléanists. In accordance with the custom of the time, 
the young prince, then aged nine, went to live with the family of his future 
bride. As a younger son, Charles seemed destined to play only a subsidiary role 
in affairs of state. His situation altered unexpectedly, for he became Dauphin 
after the death of his older brothers, Louis on 18 December 1415 and John on 
4 April 1417. We do not know when Chartier became a member of Queen 
Yolande’s household and what his position was there. By the autumn of 1417 he 
had become a royal notary and secretary; the earliest known letters which bear 
the signature “Alain,” distinctively penned, date from September 1417 and were 
written on behalf of the Dauphin. 

The royal notaries and secretaries were a select body, whose number was 
theoretically restricted to 59, the king himself occupying a nominal 6oth post. 
That the monarch should have been described in that way indicates the nota- 
ries’ significant role in government; they were charged with the general corre- 
spondence of the Chancellery. More important still were the secretaries, drawn 
from among the notaries and fewer in number, who were alone empowered to 
sign secret letters, as their name indicates. From 1413 until his death in 1430, 
Chartier remained close to the centre of political events, serving the Dauphin 
Charles, later Charles vit, as his trusted secretary, a skilled publicist and an 
accomplished diplomat. 

The continuing civil war between the Orléanists and the Burgundians was 
seen as an opportunity for conquest and pillage by Henry v of England, who 
invaded northern France in August 1415. The French prepared for battle and 
summoned help from Burgundy, but the Duke was instructed not to come in 
person. Contemporary opinion and later chroniclers, unaware of the full 
facts, were loud in their criticism of John the Fearless’s failure to appear. As 
Henry withdrew towards Calais, he inflicted a crushing defeat on a much larger 


9 For details of the children of Charles v11 and Queen Isabeau see Tracy Adams, The Life 
and Afterlife of Isabeau of Bavaria (Baltimore: 2010), 256. 

10 See G. Du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles v1 (Paris: 1881), 437-38. It is not impos- 
sible that Chartier had become a royal secretary as early as 1413 and that he had been 
seconded in that capacity to serve Charles at Queen Yolande’s court. 

11 Francoise Autrand, Charles vı: la folie du roi (Paris: 1986), 530. 
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French force at Agincourt on 25 October. Many prominent French knights 
were killed, including the Dukes of Alençon, Bar and Brabant and the 
Constable, Charles of Albret; others were captured and taken to England to 
await ransom. Chief among them was Charles of Orléans who cannot have 
dreamed that he was destined to spend the next 25 years in exile. His place at 
the head of the Orléanist faction was taken by his father-in-law, Bernard, Count 
of Armagnac. In Charles’s absence the Orléanists became known as the 
Armagnacs. 

After Agincourt France became a battleground, the scene of a bitter tripar- 
tite conflict between Armagnacs, Burgundians and English. In 1418, the 
Burgundians laid siege to Paris which they captured on 29 May; the capital was 
sacked and many prominent Armagnac supporters were put to the sword. The 
Dauphin fled to Bourges, accompanied by a small group of followers, including 
Chartier. The Dauphin’s court was destined to spend the next decade and more 
south of the Loire in “exile,” as Chartier describes it in the opening line of the 
Livre de l’Esperance.!? Throughout that time, the northern provinces of France, 
including Paris, remained in the hands of the English and the Burgundians. 

An attempt to reconcile John the Fearless with the Dauphin ended disas- 
trously when the Duke was murdered at Montereau on 10 September 1419. A 
letter and other documents associated with overtures to the new Duke, Philip 
the Good, were signed by Chartier who thereby committed himself irrevocably 
to the Dauphin’s cause. In the years immediately following, Chartier continued 
in the day to day work of the Chancellery, signing letters which deal with 
finance, or with grants and appointments. He was also much involved in “crisis 
management”; many of the letters are directed to towns and institutions in 
France, and solicit their support for the Dauphin. There were setbacks, both 
military and diplomatic, most often at the hands of the English. By the Treaty 
of Troyes, signed on 21 May 1420, Charles vi declared the Dauphin to be illegiti- 
mate and, in agreeing to the marriage of Catherine of France to Henry v of 
England, he transferred the succession to the throne of France to his future 
son-in-law. The Dauphin suffered reverses in the military campaigns which fol- 
lowed. In the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1),4 composed in the summer of 1422 
when the Dauphin’s fortunes were at their nadir, Chartier described France as 
being on the verge of destruction. 


12 Alain Chartier, Le Livre de l'Espérance, (ed.) François Rouy (Paris: 1989). 

13 See James C. Laidlaw, “The Arts of Crisis Management: Alain Chartier 1417-1429,” in War, 
Government and Power in Late Medieval France (ed.) Christopher Allmand (Liverpool: 
2000), 37-53. 

14 Alain Chartier, Le Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Florence Bouchet (Paris: 2011). 
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Chartier continued in office as a royal secretary until at least 1428. His ser- 
vice brought him preferment to ecclesiastical benefices, indicating that he 
had already taken minor orders. Early in 1420, he was appointed a canon of 
Notre Dame in Paris, and was later promoted to archdeacon. In 1424, he 
became rector of the parish of Saint-Lambert-des-Levées in the diocese of 
Angers, but was allowed to defer admission to full orders until his return from 
the embassy on which he was engaged to Sigismund, the Holy Roman Emperor. 
In 1425, Chartier is described as a prebendary canon of Tours, and in 1428, 
when he took part in a mission to James I of Scotland, as chancellor of Bayeux, 
his native town. The benefices in Paris and Bayeux were prospective, however, 
for neither city was then in territory under French control. The last known 
letter to bear his signature is dated 30 November 1428. Chartier was probably 
promoted to the rank of royal counsellor shortly thereafter, being so described 
in an epitaph and in one manuscript of his poetry. He died in Avignon on 
20 March 1430 and was buried there, in the Church of Saint-Antoine. Nothing 
remains of his tomb or of the stone set up in his memory in 1458 by his younger 
brother, Guillaume, bishop of Paris. What Chartier’s business was in Avignon 
is unknown. 

Even during the years of political turmoil just described, the royal and ducal 
courts continued to be cultivated milieux, interested in literature, taking plea- 
sure in private reading and in the frequent gatherings at which lyric poems and 
narrative texts were read aloud. Chartier moved in circles where writers 
enjoyed favour and esteem. The only French poets to whom Chartier refers 
explicitly in his works are Guillaume de Machaut (ca. 1300-1377) and Othon de 
Grandson (ca. 1345-1397).5 Although they belonged to earlier generations, 
both writers continued to be copied and read in the early 15th century; con- 
temporary audiences and readers appreciated their skill in presenting the 
themes associated with courtly love, whether in narrative debates or through 
the medium of formes fixes, fixed form poems — ballades, rondeaux, lays, vire- 
lais etc. Of the writers closer to his own generation, Chartier certainly knew of 
Jean le Seneschal and the three other knights who composed the Livre des cent 
ballades, which appeared in 1389 or 1390 and was often copied. At court 
Chartier must have met Jean de Garencières (1372-1415), knight, poet and offi- 
cer in the households of the king and of Louis of Orléans, who was killed at 


15 Le Debat de reveille matin, v. 231 (Poetical Works, 314). 

16 Les Cent ballades, poème du x1V° siècle composé par Jean le Seneschal avec la collaboration 
de Philippe d'Artois, comte d’Eu, de Boucicaut le Jeune et de Jean de Crésecque, (ed.) Gaston 
Raynaud (Paris: 1905). 
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Agincourt.!” More important still was Christine de Pizan (1365-ca. 1431), profes- 
sional woman of letters, writer and publisher, who rivalled Machaut and 
Grandson in the quality of her lyric and narrative poetry. Chartier makes no 
reference to Christine but her influence on him is beyond doubt. 

When he served in Paris, Chartier almost certainly had access to the mag- 
nificent library, founded by Charles v (r. 1364-1380) and enlarged by Charles v1. 
Close at hand also were important private libraries; the surviving manuscripts 
of the period include many commissioned by or dedicated to the royal dukes 
and prominent courtiers. The size of Chartier’s own library is unknown, but his 
books certainly included more than the Sallust to which reference was made 
earlier. That volume alone is an important witness to Chartier’s scholarly inter- 
ests and his contacts with prominent churchmen. The undated inscription on 
the fly-leaf tells us that the manuscript had once belonged to Guillaume 
Boisratier, Archbishop of Bourges, and had been given to Chartier by John of 
Poitiers, Bishop of Valence, after the archbishop's death in 1421. Equally reveal- 
ing is the fact that the Sallust is an 11th-century codex of the kind prized by the 
humanists.!8 Chartier’s colleagues among the royal notaries and secretaries 
included men of letters such as Gontier Col and Jean de Montreuil, scholars 
who were concerned to widen their knowledge of the Classical authors, to 
establish better texts of their works, and to cultivate elegance of style in their 
own French and Latin correspondence. 

After his father’s death on 21 October 1422, the Dauphin, now Charles v11, 
faced the daunting tasks of securing recognition of his right to the throne both 
in France and in Europe, and of reconquering the larger part of his kingdom 
from the English and the Burgundians. During the years 1424 to 1428, Chartier 
served on several occasions as a royal envoy. An embassy to the Emperor 
Sigismund early in 1425 attempted to secure imperial support for Charles vir's 
cause, and was associated with missions to Venice and probably to Rome later 
that year; these diplomatic manoeuvres had small effect. In April 1426, Chartier 
was one of Charles VI!’s envoys in an equally unproductive mission to the Duke 
of Burgundy. By contrast, an embassy to Scotland two years later yielded posi- 
tive results; in July 1428, James I agreed to the renewal of the long-standing 
alliance between Scotland and France and to the marriage of his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, to the Dauphin Louis. He also promised to send further men-at-arms 


17 Paris, BnF, fr. 19139 contains important collections of the poetry of both Garencières and 
Chartier. See Le Chevalier poète Jehan de Garencières (1372-415), (ed.) Young Abernathy 
Neal, 2 vols. (Paris: 1953). 

18 Paris, BnF, lat. 5748 is listed and discussed in modern critical editions, e.g. Salluste: 
Conjuration de Catalina, Guerre de Jugurtha, (ed.) B. Ornstein, (Paris: 1924). 
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to reinforce Charles vi1's army. On each of these embassies Chartier played the 
role of secretary and orator; it was traditional for an oration in Latin to be given 
in the course of a diplomatic mission. The texts have survived of three Latin 
orations delivered by him, three pronounced during the embassy to Sigismund, 
the fourth before James 1.19 If the rubrics in four manuscripts are to be believed, 
the Lay de paix?° was composed in 1426, to mark the embassy to Burgundy. 

The De libertate ecclesie, the Ad fratrem suum juvenem” and the Lay de plai- 
sance?? are Chartier’s earliest works. The choice of form and language reflects 
the public to which the works were addressed. Latin is chosen for the private 
letter sent to a younger brother who is enjoined to respect his elders and avoid 
bad company; the advice is well-meaning, self-consciously so. Latin is also the 
requisite medium for De libertate ecclesie, a formal, open letter addressed to 
Charles vi, in which Chartier argues the case for the Church's traditional 
immunity from royal taxation? The letter may well date from March 1412, as 
Bourgain-Hemeryck has argued. Although it is presented with conviction, the 
presentation lacks the subtlety and stylistic polish of Chartier’s later works. 

The Lay de plaisance (196 lines) is a love poem composed for a courtly audi- 
ence well versed in the formes fixes and aware of the difficulties presented by 
the lay, the most demanding of those formes. On New Year's Day, when lovers 
traditionally give gifts to their ladies, the poet cannot do so; having no lady, he 
is a prey to solitude and sadness. He addresses his poem to an unnamed male 
friend whom he advises to avoid melancholy and to cultivate plaisance, plea- 
sure ora pleasing, cheerful disposition. The stanzas which define and celebrate 
plaisance are repetitive and at times contrived, no doubt because of the need 
to force the poet's thoughts into the difficult and constraining mould of the 
heterometric lay. The poem shows a Chartier who is more rhetorician than 
man of feeling, more versifier than poet. It probably dates from about 1410, two 
or three years before the first of Chartier’s debate poems on love, which show 
greater confidence and maturity.?4 

The Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA) (1246 lines) is composed in 
quatrains, rhyming a"a"a"b#b"b"b"c* etc.25 To a contemporary audience, the 
stanza form and the structure of the debate would have recalled Machaut’s 


19 Œuvres latines, 9-25, 171-218. 

20 Poetical Works, 410-20. 

21 Œuvres latines, 64-5, 333-6. 

22 Poetical Works, 147-54. 

23 (Œuvres latines, 3-8,165-70. 

24 See Andrea Tarnowski’s discussion of the Lay de plaisance in the present volume. 
25 Poetical Works, 155-095. 
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Jugement dou roy de Behaingne*® and, more immediately, three poems by 

Christine de Pizan, the Debat de deux amans, the Livre des trois jugemens and 
the Livre du dit de Poissy.?7 The scene is a castle where ladies and knights have 
gathered, and two of the knights are persuaded to relate their fortunes in love. 
The first, said to be cheerful and well-fed, maintains that more benefits than ills 
are to be derived from love; those who follow the path of love grow in valour, 
reputation and inner worth. Love involves tests, setbacks and disappointments, 
but they are greatly outweighed by the benefits which accrue from love. The 
contrary view is presented by the second knight who is pensive and pale, and 
dressed in unrelieved black. Love may indeed promise all the joys outlined by 
his opponent, he concedes, but these joys are transitory. There are more disad- 
vantages than benefits; all too often, the lover finds himself ensnared and falls 
victim to fear, suspicion and jealousy. Listening to the Fat Knight, the reader 
gradually realizes that his views are conventional, so predictable that they pro- 
voke wry amusement. The Thin Knight’s speeches also have an element of pre- 
dictability, but they are livelier, more pointed and more varied. His first speech 
includes a memorable characterization of Jealousy, and comes to a triumphant 
conclusion with a consciously exaggerated set of paradoxes about love. 

Like Machaut and Christine de Pizan before him, Chartier takes the part of 
spectator and reporter. He sets the scene as the poem begins and ends; he is 
asked to record the debate so that it can be sent for judgement. He tells us that 
he took no direct part in the discussions, partly because the joyous mood of the 
company contrasted with his own sadness, partly because he presents himself 
as one who knows love only from hearsay. The debate is sent for judgement to 
John, Count of Foix; an allusion to his recent marriage shows that the poem 
was composed in 1412-1413. The dedication apart, there is no evidence of any 
other contact between Chartier and John of Foix. It may be that Chartier was 
following the example of Machaut and Christine in sending his poem to a 
patron. The dedication almost certainly had political motives also; in 1412-1413, 
the Orléanist party, which included the house of Anjou, was anxious to secure 
the support of Foix. 

Following the success of the DDFA, it is no surprise that many of Chartier’s 
later works, in verse and also in prose, take the form of debates in which the 
acteur, or author, has a significant role. In choosing that part, Chartier creates 
a range of opportunities. He can be by turns detached, by turns involved. 
The mode can change, can be narrative, giving opportunity for description and 
for authorial comment, or dramatic, allowing the protagonists to speak for 


26 Œuvres de Guillaume de Machaut (ed.) Ernest Hoepffner, 3 vols. (Paris: 1908-1921). 
27 Œuvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, 2, 49-109; 111-57; 159-222. 
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themselves. The reader or the narrator is left to supply tone, to lend emphasis, to 
interpret and to read between the lines. Chartier follows Machaut, Froissart and 
Christine de Pizan by introducing “éléments réels, qui y transparaissent en fili- 
grane, mais d'une manière très nette”28; these details are designed to intrigue, to 
provide talking-points, to encourage attempts to identify the protagonists. 

The Livre des quatre dames (LQD) (3531 lines) is the longest and most ambi- 
tious of Chartier’s poetical works.2° He chooses a composite form: a prologue 
in octosyllabic stanzas of 12 or 16 lines is followed by quatrains of the type 
used in the DDFA, but here in a combination of eight and four octosyllabic 
lines. Like its predecessor, the LQD blends sentimental, political and personal 
themes, but here in very different proportions. On the first morning of May, a 
time traditionally associated with love, the poet walks alone in the country out- 
side Paris. Despite all the natural beauty which surrounds him, he cannot shake 
off his mood of melancholy. His lady is unaware of his love, for he is too timid 
to declare himself to her; his diffidence is the greater because of her noble 
qualities. A series of precise temporal references woven into the narrative sug- 
gest that the poet’s love is not imaginary. We learn that only two months have 
elapsed since he lost his heart, and so it is too soon to lose hope. And yet the 
poet cannot but recall his previous lady who had refused him; he had waited 
two years for some token of her love, but to no avail. Towards the end of the 
poem, the poet asks his lady to accept his book and to judge the debate among 
the four ladies. When he tells her that almost a year has gone by since he fell in 
love with her, he is not contradicting his earlier statement; allowance must be 
made for the intervening months during which the poem was composed. Who 
Chartier’s lady was, whether she was real or not, is impossible to determine. 

As the poet walks in the countryside, his reverie is interrupted by an encoun- 
ter with four ladies overwhelmed by grief. The cause of their distress is the 
recent disastrous defeat which the French have suffered at the hands of the 
English. The four have suffered contrasting fates: the First Lady mourns her 
dead lover who was killed in the battle; the Second Lady lacks recent news of 
her beloved, knowing only that he lies captive in England. At least she has that 
knowledge to comfort her, whereas the Third Lady’s lover is still missing after 
the battle. The Fourth Lady cannot rejoice at her lover's safe return, for he is 


28  Anthime Fourrier, “Introduction.” Jean Froissart, La Prison amoureuse, (ed.) Anthime 
Fourrier (Paris: 1974), 20-1. 

29 Poetical Works, 196-304. See also James C. Laidlaw, “Le Livre des Quatre Dames — the case 
of the Poor Prisoner,” in Le livre demeure”: Studies in Book History in Honour of Alison 
Saunders, (eds.) Alison Adams and Philip Ford, assisted by Stephen Rawles (Geneva: 2011), 
1-14. The article also discusses two possible presentation copies of the poem. 
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one of those who fled the field, bringing disgrace on themselves and on France. 
The battle is not named in the text, but can only be Agincourt. 

The poem contains no information which makes it possible to identify the 
Third and Fourth Ladies and their lovers. The First Lady’s lover is said to have 
been of high blood and royal lineage, and to have distinguished himself by the 
great courage he had shown in the vanguard; that information makes it pos- 
sible to identify him as Charles of Albret, who had been unswerving in his 
commitment to the Orléanist cause ever since the assassination of Louis of 
Orléans. Albret, a cousin of Charles v1, served as Constable of France from 
February 1403 until 1411, when he was replaced by a Burgundian nominee, and 
from July 1413 until he met his death at Agincourt.$° The details given of the 
Second Lady and her lover are still more circumstantial. He is said to be of 
higher rank than she is; between the ages of ten and twenty he was harried by 
ill fortune; he left his sick-bed — where he had spent time composing ballades 
— to join the royal forces. The description points to Charles of Orléans, who 
was captured at Agincourt. Civil war between the Orléanists and the 
Burgundians had threatened in 1405 when Charles was ten years old. His 
father’s murder in 1407 was followed by further misfortunes — the death of his 
mother a year later, and of his first wife a year after that. The other details also 
fit. In 1415, Charles was already a poet of some repute; he was still only 20 on 
the day of the battle, turning 21 a month later. And so the Second Lady can be 
identified with Bonne of Armagnac, Charles's second wife. After Charles was 
taken prisoner, Bonne’s father, Bernard, count of Armagnac, took his place at 
the head of the Orléanist party. 

All four ladies are fierce in their criticism of those knights who had not 
joined the French army or who had fled the field, the First and the Fourth 
Ladies being the most outspoken; their strictures echo those found in contem- 
porary accounts of the battle. The way in which their two speeches combine 
expressions of private grief with scathing attacks on the behaviour of the noble 
and knightly classes is both novel and highly effective. Less successful, how- 
ever, is Chartier’s decision to present the contrasting fates of the four ladies 
within the context of his own love-affair; the final section in praise of his lady 
is strangely incongruous, at least to modern ears. 

The role of the nobility is further addressed in the undated Breviaire des 
nobles (BN) (454 lines), but here the aim is to instruct, not to criticize.3! The 
work consists of a sequence of 13 ballades and a final rondeau. Having defined 
Noblesse [Nobility] in the opening poem, Chartier devotes a separate ballade 


30 Dictionnaire de Biographie française, (Paris: 1933). 
31 Poetical Works, 393-409. 
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to each of its 12 constituent virtues. Poems of different meters and stanza forms 
are carefully combined. The majority are isometric, and the only two hetero- 
metric ballades, on Droitture [Rectitude] and Courtoisie [Courtliness], are 
highlighted as a result. In composing a sequence of ballades, Chartier follows 
the example of earlier poets, most recently the collection of Cent ballades com- 
posed by Christine de Pizan.3 The Breviaire is, however, shorter and more 
sharply focused. 

The other lyrics known to be by Chartier are fewer in number and more 
limited in their formal range than the works of his predecessors.* The surviv- 
ing poems consist of 23 rondeaux and five ballades, all undated; there are no 
virelais. It is not clear whether the small number is the result of accidents of 
transmission or of lack of sustained interest on Chartier’s part. The poems 
themselves are traditional both in form and in subject, treating the different 
stages in a love-affair. There is little to distinguish the majority of them from 
the work of contemporary poets, save a particular delight and skill in shaping 
paradoxes of the type already highlighted in the DDFA. However, the lyrics do 
include some memorable poems: Rondeau 5 in feminine voice, Rondeau 13 in 
dialogue, Ballade 27 on the death of his lady. 

The Debat de reveille matin (DRM) (368 lines),34 in which a luckless Sleeper 
is forced to comment on the complaints of a sleepless Lover, develops a pas- 
sage in the DDFA. The poem consists of octaves rhyming ababbcbc etc., a stanza 
form first used in French by Grandson.?° Chartier uses the same form in La 
Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) and the Excusacion aux dames; a variant, rhyming 
ababcdcd etc., is found in the Debat du herault, du vassault et du villain.3$ With 
the exception of the Excusacion aux dames, the octave is used for the purpose 
of debate. The author sets the scene before the debate proper begins. The pro- 
tagonists then speak alternate stanzas or, much less often, two or three stanzas 
in succession. The rhythm of these debates is thus very different from that of 
the narrative poems discussed earlier, which are dominated by long set 
speeches. Before Machaut, the debate had traditionally been a short poem in 
which the speakers alternated, stanza by stanza. Chartier is at his most original 
and most effective in the re-creation of that earlier form; the dialogue is well- 
paced and shrewdly observed. 


32 (Œuvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, 1, 1-100. 

33 Poetical Works, 371-92. 

34 Poetical Works, 305-19. 

35 Inthe Complainte saint Valentin; see Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies, (ed.) Arthur 
Piaget (Lausanne: 1941), 18-93. 

36 Poetical Works, 328-60; 362-70; 421-35. 
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The DRM and LBDSmM (800 lines) differ markedly in tone and in mood. The 
DRM is intended to amuse; the extreme protestations of the sleepless Lover 
are humorously contrasted with the prosaic statements and wise saws of his 
somnolent companion. The poem perhaps contains hints of irony and self- 
mockery, but they are less developed than in LBDsM. The author plays a more 
important role in the latter work, much space being devoted to a description of 
his mood. He is in mourning following the death of his lady and so is reluctant 
to join the social gathering to which destiny brings him. As he watches the 
Lover and Lady whose conversation forms the center-piece of the poem, he 
recalls his own love. The comparison which he draws is deliberately ambigu- 
ous. In likening himself to the Lover, does he also see a resemblance between 
the Lady and his dead mistress? We are left wondering. It is just as difficult to 
be certain about the tone in which the debate is conducted. Its different sec- 
tions can be interpreted in different ways or given differences of emphasis. The 
Lover is more finely drawn than his counterpart in the DRM; his protestations 
are more extravagant, his eloquence more studied. By contrast the Lady shuns 
rhetoric; her language is simple, direct and increasingly pointed as she loses 
patience. All the rhetorical fervour which the Lover can marshal is no match 
for the Lady’s intelligence and wit. The good-natured banter of the DRM has 
become disillusion and self-mockery. The DRM must be considered the earlier 
of the two poems, but it is not clear when it was composed. 

On its appearance in 1424, LBDSM caused a furore, being interpreted as a 
criticism of courtly love and an attack on ladies in general. In the Excusacion 
aux dames (244 lines), written in the spring of 1425, when he was engaged in 
the mission to the Emperor Sigismund, Chartier excused himself and his poem. 
The matter did not end there, however; the controversy continued for many 
years thereafter, inspiring a long cycle of poems, now criticizing, now defend- 
ing LBpsM.3” 

The allusion to the death of Chartier’s lady makes it possible to assign his 
Complainte (184 lines) to the same period.*® Its form is elaborate and demand- 
ing: stanzas of 12 or 16 decasyllabic lines, each built on only two rhymes. 
Chartier addresses his complaint to untimely Death who, in taking his mis- 
tress, has deprived the world and the poet of one who was the sum of all beau- 
ties and all virtues. This moving poem was well known, widely quoted and 
imitated. 


37 See Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans Mercy: une anthologie poétique du XVe siècle (BnF Ms 
Fr. 1731), (eds.) and trans. David F. Hult and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 2003). 
38 Poetical Works, 320-7. 
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The LBDSsM, the Excusacion and the Complainte are the only love poems 
which can be dated after 1418, when Chartier fled from Paris. From that time 
onwards, his works are increasingly in prose, and on political and moralizing 
themes. Ad universitatem parisiensem,®° written before the murder of John the 
Fearless in September 1419, is the first of a series of works in which Chartier 
sought to rally support for his master, the Dauphin. Having described the mis- 
eries of life in war-torn France, he entreats the University to embrace the cause 
of peace and to urge the parties of the civil war to repent and seek divine for- 
giveness. Unless they do so, the kingdom risks even harsher punishment at 
God’s hands and faces annihilation. 

Chartier returns to these themes in the Quadrilogue invectif (QI) composed 
in the summer of 1422, before the death of Henry v on 31 August. As the author 
surveys the calamitous state of France and asks himself whether the kingdom’s 
destruction may not be part of the divine plan, he falls asleep. In his dream he 
witnesses a dialogue between France and her three children, the estates of the 
realm. The three estates are depicted in different poses of inactivity in front of 
their ruinous house. Only the right arm of France, adorned with the armorial 
bearings of the Dauphin, prevents the house from collapse. France speaks first, 
followed by the Knight and the People who speak twice each, exercising their 
right of reply. The tone is harsh, critical, and largely negative; the Knight and 
the People blame each other roundly for the decline in the nation’s fortunes 
and are reluctant to accept their full share of responsibility for the disaster 
which threatens. It is left to the Clergy, the estate to which Chartier himself 
belonged, to put forward a plan to ensure France’s survival and recovery. The 
plan has three elements: savance, a sober appreciation of the current state of 
affairs; chevance, the recognition that resources are required and a readiness to 
provide them; obeissance, willingness to subordinate self-interest and class 
interest to la chose publique, the common good, and to give unquestioning obe- 
dience. France instructs Chartier to record the debate and thus publicize it; he 
will fight with pen rather than sword. 

The Debat du herault, du vassault et du villain (DHVV) (440 lines) bears a 
distant resemblance to the qz, for it presents a discussion on similar topics 
between a Herald, seasoned in war, a young Knight, prone to discouragement, 
and a Villain, who is reluctant to bestir himself. The poem is a much slighter 
work than the Quadrilogue, and was almost certainly composed some years 
before. It is not clear whether the DHVv was intended for publication; it 
survives in a single manuscript. 


39 Œuvres latines, 28-31, 221-4. 
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Ad detestacionem belli gallici et suasionem pacis concludes in most of the man- 
uscripts with Metra super eodem (40 hexameters); according to one manuscript 
the letter was written in January 1423.*° The content recalls the gr, but the tone is 
more positive. The intervening months had seen the deaths, first of Henry v of 
England and then of Charles vi. Now that the Dauphin has become king as 
Charles vit, has the time not come to set aside reproach and criticism, however 
well merited, and to look forward, to see in the new reign the prospect of a new 
beginning? That mood of optimism was to prove short-lived. In the Dialogus 
familiaris amici et sodalis super deploracione gallice calamitatis, written three 
years later, Chartier abandons the long speeches of the Q7 in favour of a lively 
exchange, more akin to a conversation, between the Friend and his Companion. 
The Friend is a man of experience, pragmatic, inclined to take things as they 
come, to see the present crisis as only the most recent in the long series of crises 
which France has weathered successfully. His Companion is more reflective, more 
pessimistic, concerned lest the nation’s sickness may not be terminal. France is 
riven by factions; each section of society looks only to protect its own interests; 
everywhere vice seems to triumph over virtue. Moral decay and national decline 
go hand in hand, he argues, citing as examples the fall of Greece and Rome. Unless 
unity and lasting peace can be achieved, unless the nation as a whole repents and 
seeks divine forgiveness, France is in danger of suffering the same fate. 

Peace is a recurring theme in the political works just discussed; Chartier 
contrasts the miseries of war with the order and prosperity which France had 
previously enjoyed. Peace is also the subject of the Lay de paix (284 lines),4? 
which has been associated with the embassy to Burgundy in 1426. The poem is 
addressed to all the princes of the royal house and enjoins them to abandon 
civil war and cleanse themselves of all the associated shame and dishonour. 
References to the enemies who benefit from the internal strife indicate that 
the poem was composed after the English invasion of 1415, but do not allow it 
to be dated more precisely than that.45 

Chartier turns from public to private morality in three Latin letters which 
may have been inspired by real events, but can also be read as literary exercises 
on classic subjects. Whatever the circumstances of their composition, they are 
among the author’s best works. The language is precise and elegant; the obser- 
vations and shafts are shrewd and sharp. Ad ingratum amicum treats the topic of 
ingratitude; having achieved wealth, the “friend” has chosen to forget the help 


40 (Œuvres latines, 31-5, 225-44. 

41 Œuvres latines, 35-44, 246-325. 

42 Poetical Works, 410-20. 

43 See Deborah McGrady’s article in this volume on the Lay de paix. 
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and support he had been given at an earlier stage. In a companion piece, Ad 
invidum et detractorem, Chartier berates one who had mocked his poverty and 
his learning. De vita curiali, addressed to a close friend, perhaps a brother, 
attempts to dissuade him from pursuing a career at court.4 Many earlier authors 
had written of the perils of life at court, highlighting the courtier’s uncertain, 
unpredictable, and uncomfortable existence. It was equally traditional to advo- 
cate the benefits of a tranquil life, characterized not by the pursuit of wealth and 
power, but by liberty and an honest sufficiency. Chartier combines those themes 
with skill, laying especial stress on the moral dangers of life at court. 
The only feature of these letters which helps to date them is their maturity 
of style. They were probably written at about the same time as the Dialogus 
familiaris and before the Livre de (’Esperance.** Begun in the tenth year of his 
sorrowful exile, sometime after the spring of 1427, the Esperance is unfinished. 
The work is an elaborate prosimetrum, in which passages of verse and prose 
alternate, on the model of Boethius’s De consolatione philosophiae. In the open- 
ing poem, the author contrasts the past glories of France with its current plight. 
He is then visited by Melencolie [Melancoly], and soon afterwards by three 
monstrous apparitions who harangue him in turn. Indignation | Anger] makes 
a violent attack on the court; Defiance [Dread] argues that the situations of 
France and of the author himself are beyond help and hope; Desesperance 
[Despair] is more brutal still and recommends suicide. Horrified by that sug- 
gestion, Nature awakes Entendement | Understandiing], who opens the door of 
memory and admits four more allegorical figures who bring welcome enlight- 
enment and consolation. There follows a discussion between the Author, 
Entendement and Foy [Faith], who takes the largest part and succeeds in put- 
ting Defiance and Desesperance to flight. Esperance [Hope] then comes forward 
and, in a parallel conversation, brings further comfort to the author and his 
troubled mind; like Foy before her, she emphasizes the need for individuals 
and for the nation at large to have faith and trust in God and to seek divine 
intercession through constant prayer. When Foy and Esperance first appear, 
they are accompanied by two other figures, a third lady and a damsel described 
as well-born and of good bearing. While we can identify the third lady as 
Charity and can assume that Chartier planned to include a third conversation, 
the identity of the noble damsel is not revealed.#5 


44 Œuvres latines, 64-81, 333-75. 

45 (Ed.) François Rouy. 

46 See James C. Laidlaw, “Les Belles Dames sans mercy d'Alain Chartier” in Autour de 
Marguerite d’Ecosse: reines princesses et dames du xve siécle. Actes du colloque de Thouars, 
23 et 24 mai 1997 (Paris: 1999), 33-44. 
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In the prologue to the gr Chartier describes himself as a “lointaing immita- 
teur des orateurs,” a distant imitator of the oratores, that is, the authors of 
Antiquity. At the end of that work, when France asks the author to record the 
debate, she asks him to do this public service “car autant exaulça la gloire des 
Rommains et renforça leurs couraiges a vertu la plume et la langue des ora- 
teurs comme les glaives des combatans” [for just as much as the swords of 
combatants, the pen and the tongue of orators exalted the glory of the Romans 
and moved their hearts to deeds of virtue].*” Chartier’s pride in his achieve- 
ment is entirely justified. His works are eloquent and persuasive, all the more 
so when they are read aloud. His control of language, whether in French or in 
Latin, is especially impressive; the wide range of rhetorical figures at his dis- 
posal is appropriately deployed; syntax and construction are carefully varied; 
the sentences are shaped and balanced for maximum effect. Equally striking 
are his control over his material and the breadth of his learning; references to 
the Bible and to the Fathers of the Church are combined with quotations from 
classical authors, from Livy, Valerius Maximus and Sallust in particular; they 
are used not for show, but judiciously, to advance the argument. 

Chartier’s later works are dominated by his passionate commitment to the 
survival of France and his belief that God will in the end show compassion. His 
courtly verse, the “joyeuses escriptures” | joyful writings] to which he devoted 
his youth, as he tells us at the beginning of the Esperance, seem to him increas- 
ingly irrelevant. Chartier lived long enough to see his prayers answered. Writing 
in Latin to a foreign prince, probably the Duke of Milan, in the summer of 1429, 
he gives an enthusiastic account of the achievements of Joan of Arc who 
had raised the siege of Orléans the previous May and escorted Charles vit to 
Reims for his coronation on 17 July.*® De Puella conveys Chartier’s wonder at 
the divine intervention which had effected such an abrupt change in French 
fortunes. 

A celebrated anecdote, related by Jean Bouchet in the Annalles d'Acquitaine, 
published in 1537, tells how the Dauphiness Margaret of Scotland, finding 
Alain Chartier asleep on a bench one day, kissed him on the mouth.+ Her 
action provoked comment, not least because of Chartier’s reported ugliness. 
The Dauphiness defended herself, saying that she had kissed not the man but 
“la precieuse bouche de laquelle sont yssuz et sortis tant de bons motz et 
vertueuses parolles” [the precious mouth from which have issued so many 
good sayings and virtuous words]. That the story is apocryphal is easily 


47  Quadrilogue invectif, 3, 83. 
48 Œuvres latines, 44-55, 326-9. 
49 Jehan Bouchet, Les Annalles d'Acquitaine..., (Paris: 1537). 
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demonstrated; Margaret arrived at the French court in 1436, six years after 
Chartier’s death. The anecdote is nonetheless important for it shows that 
Chartier’s reputation endured for at least a century after his death. Further 
evidence is provided by the very large number of manuscripts, some 200, in 
which his works have been preserved. The great majority of those manuscripts 
date from the middle of the 15th century or later; very few of them were copied 
in Chartier’s lifetime. Unlike Machaut and Christine de Pizan, he does not 
seem to have regularly prepared copies of his works for presentation to patrons; 
noteworthy exceptions are the two manuscripts of the LQD mentioned earlier. 
The invention of printing made his works accessible to an even wider reader- 
ship. The earliest known edition of the Q7 dates from 1474; between 1489 and 
1529 no fewer than u editions of Chartier’s collected works were published in 
Paris by different printers.5° Thereafter his works fell out of favour. The 
renewed interest which followed the first critical edition of his works, pub- 
lished by André Du Chesne in 1617, proved to be short-lived. The title of one 
poem did survive to become a commonplace. John Keats's Belle Dame sans 
merci, composed in 1819, was inspired, not by the contents of Chartier’s poem, 
but by its evocative title. 


50 Quadrilogue invectif, xxxvii—xxxix. 


CHAPTER 2 


Alain Chartier’s Singularity, or How Sources 
Make an Author 


Andrea Tarnowski 


If attitude is everything, we can learn much about Alain Chartier’s use of his 
sources by studying his authorial stance. His use and modification of others’ 
work points up his singularity, and as this consists in a distanced relation to 
experience as well as an ambivalence to writing, the ways he places himself 
vis-a-vis his compositions affect their import. Consistently, the prologues and 
opening passages of his texts show Chartier making his own material from that 
of his predecessors; in what follows, Guillaume de Machaut, Roman rhetors, 
Biblical prophets and Boethius can all be seen to contribute to Chartier’s 
self-portrayal. 

Though Chartier’s work in the vernacular can be broadly divided into three 
parts — lyric, political and moral-religious — and although his expansive, lati- 
nate prose presents a contrast to his tightly constructed courtly poetry, it is not 
difficult to believe that a single consciousness animates his work as a whole. 
True, most of his work was composed in a period of only about a dozen years 
(1416-29), so no long evolution over time can be claimed. But even in different 
genres, we continually get the sense of Chartier as a witness rather than a 
participant, an “I” that is defined not in relation to an Other, but who begins, 
and remains, outside or apart; an I, let us say, who is the Other. Not, perhaps, 
someone who is alienated from the inside, the place of being, but rather one 
who is alien - who sees himself as having already begun in the margins. This is 
true even in texts where Chartier is clearly seeking to build community, most 
prominently the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1). 

In his last work, the Livre de l’Esperance, Chartier speaks of renouncing the 
“joyeuses escriptures” or joyful writings of youth, and this might tempt us 
to see him as having passed from the frivolous concerns of court romance to 
somber meditations on humankind and life after death.! But if we think of the 
author-narrator’s self status in Chartier’s compositions, there is little reason 
to claim that Chartier’s persona moves from joyful to subdued, exuberant to 
meditative. From the outset, he is an observer. 


1 See Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck, “l'âge [a] fait accomplir [à Alain Chartier] sa courbe de 
Plaisance à Sagesse.” Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier (Paris: 1977), ix. 
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Lyric Verse and the Lay de plaisance 


The Lay de plaisance is one of Chartier’s earliest works.” It was written at a time 
when Chartier was in the employ of Yolande of Aragon (1409-1414), in whose 
residence he can be presumed to have met Charles, the future dauphin and 
subsequently Charles v11.3 Chartier was thus working in a princely household, 
and his lay draws on courtly themes. Its title bears witness to this, as the lay is 
a favored courtly form and plaisance, pleasure or enjoyment, is, with joie or joy, 
the objective of courtly culture.* Just so: the opening verse of the /ay speaks of 
beginning the year joyously, “Pour commencer joyeusement l'annee.” And the 
theme of New Year's gift giving, which is what this verse concerns, is also a 
courtly motif.5 Only a few words into the poem, then, the reader has already 
met with a profusion of courtly markers, and these will come into fullness in 
the rest of the poem’s first two quatrains: 


Pour commencer joyeusement l'annee 

Et en signe de bien perseverer, 

Est au jour d’uy maint dame estrenee 

De son amant qui la veult honnourer. 

Et d'autre part, pour plus s’enamourer, 

Dame qui est de servant assignee 

A de long temps quelque chose ordonnee 

Pour son amant courtoisement parer (vv. 1-8). 

[To begin the year joyfully, as a sign of pursuing well, many a lady today 
receives gifts from the lover who wishes her honor. And for her part, to 
move further in love, the lady attached to her suitor has long ago ordered 
something for her lover's gracious adornment. |® 


2 Pierre Champion dated the work to 1413-1414. James C. Laidlaw writes that the /ay “almost 
certainly” predates 1413. See James C. Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier (Cambridge: 
1974), 28. Citations are from Laidlaw’s edition. 

See Bourgain-Hemeryck, xi, and Laidlaw, 3. 

4 Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet discusses “joy” as a cultural value whose importance stood in 
inverse proportion to its presence in society. La couleur de la mélancolie. La fréquentation des 
livres au XIVe siècle, 1300-1415 (Paris: 1993), 53. 

5 See Brigitte Buettner, “Past Presents: New Year's Gifts at the Valois Courts,” Art Bulletin 83:4 
(2001), 598-625, esp. 600. An alternative name for the Lay de plaisance in two manuscripts is 
Lay fait le premier jour de l'an. Laidlaw, 147. 

6 Translations of the Lay de plaisance are my own. 
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The theme of perseverance, and thus fidelity, in love is the second reason for 
the étrenne, or New Year’s gift, and the time frame of present (today) and future 
(for the coming year) corresponds to those with which courtly lyric is con- 
cerned; the late Middle Ages more often uses prose or didactic verse to explore 
its preoccupation with the past.” And these two stanzas present a particularly 
glad version of noble love, given that they fix on shared devotion: the first qua- 
train speaks of the lady who receives presents from her lover, and the second 
(“d'autre part”) immediately notes the reciprocity of both action and senti- 
ment in the lady, who is as quick to give as she is to receive. In this portrait of 
mutual interest, the Lay de plaisance offers an agreeable and de-dramatized 
version of courtly love; the lover does not pine, rebuffed, nor is the beloved 
haughty. 

But the second two quatrains of the opening four introduce the author, and 
his half of the introduction counters every lighthearted element of the first. 
These stanzas, which use the same decasyllabic meter and the same rhymes in 
closed /e/ as the verses that precede, are structured as part of a whole — a 
response or reaction, we might say, to the first quatrains. The eye sees on the 
page, and the ear hears, the unity of the first 16 verses of the lay. But whereas 
we saw the second stanza complement the first, lines 9-16 mark a sharp depar- 
ture from lines 1-8. Format binds the verses, whereas sentiment divides them. 
In the latter two quatrains, which begin with a disjunctive “Mais,” or “but” that 
signals a change in direction, the writer repeatedly defines himself as unlike 
the joyful, reciprocating lovers of the new year: 


Mais aux amans ne me veuil comparer: 

Sans dame suy; onc ne me fut donnee 

Loyal amour jusqu'a celle journee, 

Car je n’ay pas sens pour y labourer. 

Ainsi me fault tout soulet demourer; 

Dame qui soit ne sera huy penee 

Pour m'estrener, ne moy pour dame nee. 

Donc je dois bien piteusement plourer. (vv. 9-16) 

[But I do not want to compare myself to lovers. I am without a lady; never, 
even until today, have I been given faithful love, for I lack the wits to work 


7 Discussing the evolution of Old French historiography, Gabrielle M. Spiegel describes a shift 
from verse to prose as of the early 13th century. See “1202” in A New History of French Literature, 
(ed.) Denis Hollier (Cambridge, MA: 1994), 61. 
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at it. Thus, I must remain alone; there is no lady who will today strive to give 
me a gift, nor will I, for any lady born. Thus I must weep most piteously. | 


He is inalterably different from the lovers, and irremediably alone. The future is 
evoked, as in the first quatrains, but it promises only sorrow and isolation; the 
present is the same as the past, and it is all bleak. A new’s year gift is 
mentioned, only to be defined as impossible, and instead of leaving the reader 
with an image of gracious adornment, the last line of this “prologue” offers the 
portrait of a resigned, tearful, lonely figure. 

The contrast this picture presents with that of Chartier’s foundational lyric 
model Guillaume de Machaut could not be stronger. Machaut’s work was a 
touchstone for French lyric poets of the late 14th and early 15th centuries, and 
Chartier’s compositions, like those of his predecessors Deschamps, Froissart 
and Christine de Pizan, by definition engage with pattern, theme and tone 
that Machaut rooted in literary tradition. Machaut’s literary persona projects, 
overall, glad mastery. He loves, embracing both his state and the mission of 
expressing it, whatever pains or sorrows his sentiment entails. The speaker in 
Chartier’s early lay, by contrast, renounces any claims to love before making 
them. The Jugement dou roy de Behaingne, the second dit Machaut composed,® 
shares with the Lay de plaisance the structure of a knight-lady twosome and a 
stand-alone narrator, and the entire 2000-line text is written in the decasyllabic 
verse quatrains that open the Lay de plaisance. But in Machaut’s work, it is the 
knight and lady who must contend with sorrow; the narrator is as content as 
can be. The knight and lady have each lost a true love; they are united by their 
sadness, even while they contest who is the sadder of the two. The narrator is 
unaffected by their woe. He is, like the speaker in Chartier’s poem, separate 
from the knight and lady, but the advantage is all his: 


Au temps pascour que toute rien s’esgaie, 
Que la terre de mainte coulour gaie 

Se cointoie, dont pointure sanz plaie... 
Fait Bonne Amour... 

En ce doux temps, contre le mois de may, 
Par .i. matin cointement m’acesmay 


8 Machaut wrote a total of eight long dits and four short; the Jugement dou roy de Behaingne 
figures in the former category. See James I. Wimsatt and William W. Kibler, Le jugement du roy 
de Behaigne and Remede de Fortune (Athens, GA: 1988), 5. See also p. 8: “If number of manu- 
scripts and frequency of imitation are reliable indicators, Jugement was the most popular 
French dit of the fourteenth century.” 
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Com cilz qui tres parfaitement amay 

D’amour sceiire. 

... je sievi [un oiseau] tant 

Qu'en .i. destour ... 

S'ala seoir ... 

Mais tout ainsi com je me delitoi 

en son tres dous chanter que j'escoutoie, 

Je vi venir ... 

Une dame pensant, toute seulete ... 

Mais bien sembloit sa maniere simplete 

Plaine d’ennoy. (vv. 1-3, 5, 9-12, 27-8, 32, 41-3, 45, 47-8) 
[At Easter time when everything rejoices, when the earth adorns itself 


with many happy colors, and Good Love enters without a wound...in this 
sweet season, in the month of May, one morning I arrayed myself like one 
who loved most perfectly with constant love...I followed [a bird] until it 
came to rest in a secluded place...But just as I was delighting in listening 
to its sweet song, I saw a lady approaching...she was pensive and all 
alone... Yet in her restrained way she seemed overwhelmed with grief. ]° 


Machaut begins with Easter, a time of joy and renewal; Chartier, too, chooses a 
festive moment to mark the opening of his lay. Machaut, unlike Chartier, pres- 
ents his poetic self first, and integrates that self perfectly with the physical 
environment; he is as bright and hopeful as his surroundings. Only when the 
connection between poet and verdant springtime is established do the knight 
and lady make their subdued entrance. Though the narrator observes them 
from a secluded spot, that spot belongs, as it were, to him; he is at one with the 
world, while the lady and knight are the interlopers. They introduce a foreign 
element to the arena of joy the poet inhabits. In the Lay de plaisance, a physical 
setting is absent; because the lover and lady are immediately connected with 
the festivity of the new year, when the narrator begins to talk about himself, his 
isolation is thus all the more acute; he has no place. 

Chartier’s narrative despondency warrants a few more words on the nature 
of plaisance in the Lay de plaisance. The bulk of the 196-verse poem, framed by 
the decasyllabic quatrains already discussed,!° does take up this word as its 


9 Both Machaut’s French and the modern English translation of this text are cited from 
Wimsatt and Kibler, 60-3. 

10 Chartier obeys the laws of poetic composition by closing the poem with precisely the 
same four-strophe structure that began it: verse groupings, meter, and all rhymes in a 
closed /e/ sound are the same. 
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rallying cry. Plaisance returns in stanza after stanza as the cure for all ills and 
the source of all value: 


Plaisance est bien souverain 

Et haultain, 

Qui rent joie souveraine 

Et haultaine (vv. 109-12) 

[Plaisance is the sovereign good, most high, that gives sovereign and 
highest joy. ] 


The poem's advice is to devote oneself to its pursuit and practice. In Machaut’s 
Jugement, plaisance also appears. When applied to the dejected knight in the 
poem, it has an ambiguous or even negative connotation. The knight speaks of 
the quality personified: Plaisance “fixes herself in his heart” as he gazes on his 
beloved; her “trick” traps him in her tower [pris estoie par le tour / De Plaisance 
qui m'ot mis en sa tour] (vv. 429-30). The reader is made aware of love's imposi- 
tions on the lover, of the constraints on him in his desire. But in Machaut’s poetic 
self-presentation, pleasure and enjoyment are spurs to more of the same. The nar- 
rator alone is capable of pleasure in plaisance, and the poet is stronger than his 
characters. As for Chartier’s narrator, he extols plaisance with intensity, but says of 
himself, “Plaisance est en moy morte” [Plaisance is dead in me] (v18).1 He is defin- 
itively outside the enclosure of courtly exchange. His singularity is painful; how- 
ever, his distance and difference from the gift-giving couple does confer powers of 
observation and perspective. What he does not experience, he can interpret. 


Narrative Verse and the Livre des quatre dames"? 


When Chartier’s poetry is narrative rather than lyric, the mournful outsider 
status of his persona is equally in evidence. The opening description of his 


11 Ina more detailed reading of Chartier’s lay, we might point out how this very intensity 
contributes to founding a certain suspicion as to just how desirable plaisance is; addi- 
tional features of the poem, such as the verse cited above in which we read that the poet 
is unable to work at love (v. 12), suggest that the sentiment’s lightness and gaiety are only 
apparent, and that the poem evokes loves trials as well as its joys. Here, however, it is 
enough to emphasize the distance in attitude between disheartened poet-narrator and 
amorous, gift-giving knights and ladies. 

12 Quotations from the Livre des quatre dames in both Middle French and modern English 
come from Barbara K. Altmann and R. Barton Palmer (eds.) and trans., An Anthology of 
Medieval Love Debate Poetry (Gainesville: 2006). 
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Livre des quatre dames (LQD) calls upon both Machaut and, reaching further 
back, Guillaume de Lorris’ Roman de la Rose, but to very different effect. In the 
first half of the 13th century, Guillaume de Lorris had offered the scene of a 
beautiful walk to an enclosed orchard garden as the beginning of a dream the 
narrator once had; before embarking on the dream tale, the narrator affirmed 
the veracity of his vision, and cited scholarly authority to make his truth claims. 
Roughly a century later, Machaut’s Dit dou vergier? drew on images from the 
Roman de la Rose without the aegis of a dream structure or considerations 
about the truth of the story; the poet moved straight to a tale of self. The Dit 
dou vergier begins as agreeably as the Jugement dou roy de Behaingne, declaring 
the charm of the narrator’s physical surroundings, the love in his heart, and the 
leisurely appreciation of both during a stroll in the countryside: 


Quant la douce saison repaire 

D'esté ... 

Me levay par .i. matinet 

Et entray en .i. jardinet 

Ou il avoit arbres pluseurs, 

Flouris de diverses couleurs. 

Si trouvay une sentelette 

Pleinne de rousee et d’erbette, 

Par ou j'alay sans atargier, 

Tant qu'a entree d’un vergier 

Me fist aventure aporter. 

S’entrai ens pour moy deporter...(vv. 1-2, 9-18) 

[When the sweet season of summer returned...I arose one morning and 
walked into a small garden, where there were several trees with blossoms 
of various colors. And I discovered a narrow path full of grass and dew 
which I walked along without stopping until chance brought me to an 
orchard’s entrance. And I went in to disport myself. | 


When Chartier undertakes to depict such a promenade, the delights of 
springtime and love evoked by Guillaume de Lorris and Machaut are fused 


13 Quotations from Le dit dou vergier in both Middle French and English come from 
R. Barton Palmer, (ed.) and trans., Guillaume de Machaut. The Fountain of Love 
(La Fonteinne Amoureuse) and Two Other Love Vision Poems (New York: 1993). Along with 
the Jugement dou roy de Behaingne and the Remede de Fortune, the Dit dou vergier was 
composed prior to 1342 (Palmer, xv). 

14 Translation modified. 
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with a grieving poetic voice. Verses that bespeak joy nevertheless silhouette 
sorrow: 


Un doulz matin es champs yssy, 

Ou premier jour qu'Amours ralie 

Les cuers et la saison jolie 

Fait cesser ennuy et soulcy (vv. 3-6) 

[I went out into the fields one mild morning. It was the first day that Love 
brings hearts together and the beautiful season puts an end to troubles 
and worries. | 


While the lines are buoyed with cheerful words, the default emotional state 
assumed seems to be one of tribulation. The narrator’s cares might be soothed 
in warm sunshine, but they still appear in the poem’s praise of the morning. 
Likewise, verses that describe newly sprung grass are not uniformly sprightly: 


Marchay lerbe poignant menue 

Qui toute la terre tissy 

Des estranges couleurs dont sy 

Long temps l’yver ot esté nue. (vv. 9-12) 

[I ... Walked on the new-grown, prickly grass that carpeted the ground 
everywhere with the marvelous colors that the bare winter had been 
missing for so long. | 


Marvelling appreciation slips into a reminder of winter's stark cold, the always- 
present other face of springtime abundance. Even the adjective Chartier 
chooses to describe the young grass, poignant (translated as “prickly”), mixes 
an element of pain, both physical and psychological, into the image of glad- 
ness.!5 But the strongest marker of narrative atmosphere comes in the L@p’s 
first lines: “Pour oublier melencolie / Et pour faire chiere plus lie,/ Un doulx 
matin es champs issy...” [To forget melancholy and lift my spirits, I went out 
into the fields one mild morning].!° The poet begins by declaring his ongoing 


15 The grass Machaut describes in the Dit dou vergier is, by contrast, green, dewy, and strewn 


u 


with flowers: “...prez et bois sont en verdor...une sentelette / Pleinne de rousee 
et d’erbette...il n’avoit lieu ne voie / Qui ne fust semez de flourettes, / Blanches, jaunes, 
et vermillettes, Ou d’aucune estrange coulour” [...meadow and wood alike are green...a 
narrow path, full of grass and dew... There was no plot or pathway unsown with little 
flowers, white, yellow, and pink, or some strange hue] (vv. 3, 13-14, 42-5). 

16 Florence Bouchet notes Chartier’s discouraged poetic persona in the Livre des quatre 


dames and other works: “Ecrivant à la première personne, [Alain Chartier] n’hésite pas a 
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melancholy; it is in hopes of breaking his “natural” state that he enters nature. 
Machaut is happy and in communion with his environment from the start. 
This does not mean that he fails to deploy all typical expressions of yearning 
love, and complain of the hard-hearted lady who makes him suffer (vv. 130-150), 
but he begins with, and returns to, both fulfilled contentment and élans of joy. 
Chartier, on the other hand, systematically finds the low note. In the vernal 
landscape, the poet avows his misery: 


Ce bien accroissoit mon tourment, 

En voiant l’esjoyssement, 

Dont il m'estoit tout autrement, 

Car Espoir m'estoit deffailly. (vv. 17-120) 

[This pleasure increased my torment, as I saw the happiness around me, 
since my own state was quite otherwise, for Hope had failed me.] 


While we have focussed on beginnings of Chartier and Machaut’s works, it is 
not irrelevant to note that their endings present the same contrasts; neither 
poet traces a development, but rather, reaffirms an original state. Machaut’s 
protagonist listens to a long discourse by Love about obstacles and conduits to 
success in amorous affairs, and is convinced that he will deserve, and receive, 
his lady's reward: 


... dist que, s’ainsi le faisoie ... 

… de ma dame couvertir 

Feroit le cuer et adoucir, 

Si que ma dolour cesseroit 

Et ma grant joie doubleroit...(v. 131, vv. 134-8). 

[{Love} said that if I kept to this course... He would alter my lady’s heart 
and soften it, and then my suffering would end, and my great joy 
double. | 


But Chartier’s narrator can summon no such optimism. After he listens to a 
debate among four ladies as to which has the most cause for sorrow, he offers 
to submit the question to his own lady love for judgement. The final passage of 
the poem consists of the written request to the beloved that she act as arbiter; 
that, says the narrator, is the only favor he dares ask of her (v. 3474). Though 
there are flashes of hope on the part of the lover in the Lap — he prays that he 


se présenter, au début de plusieurs de ses ceuvres, comme un étre pensif, soucieux, 
mélancolique.” Alain Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif (Paris: 2002), 11. 
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may please his lady enough to be “better off” in the future!” — we are far from 
Machaut’s confident expectation of recompense. In the end, the book the lover 
sends substitutes for his person, and he accepts that he may never get closer to 
his lady than this intermediary allows: 


Car lors que vostre main tendra 

Ce livre et lire y couvendra, 

Du message vous souvendra, 

Qui n'a plus rien, 

Si non ses douleurs, qui soit sien.... 

En gré soit pris 

Ce livret pour vous entrepris... 

Et s’ay emprise 

Trop haulte ou trop fole entreprise 

De moy mectre an vostre servise, 

Faictes du vostre a vostre guise. (vv. 3509-13, 3524-5, 3528-31) 
[When your hand holds this book and when it suits you to read in it, you 


will be reminded of the messenger who no longer has anything, apart 
from his suffering, that is his...May this little book, undertaken for your 
sake, be well received... If I have undertaken too lofty or too foolish an 
enterprise by putting myself in your service, do what you will with what 
is yours. | 


The poet will send off his composition, and remain in the state of alienation or 
melancholy that he evoked at the tale’s outset. While we can say that his book 
stands in for him with his lady, the replacement remains just that: he is neither 
one with his work, nor triumphantly sure of its reception; he remains apart. 


Narrative Verse and the Belle Dame sans mercy 


The last text in which Chartier both engaged and modified courtly conventions 
is his celebrated Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) written in 1424.18 On its own, it 


17 “Orme doint Dieux / Tant plaire une foiz a ses yeulx / Que ses vouloirs me soient tieulx / Qua 
tousjours il m'en soit de mieulx” [may God grant me that eventually I find enough favor in her 
eyes, that her intentions toward me be such that I may be forever better off] (vv. 3428-31). 

18 Quotations from the Belle Dame sans mercy in both Middle French and English will be 
drawn from Joan E. McRae, (ed.) and trans., Alain Chartier: The Quarrel of the Belle dame 
sans mercy (New York: 2004). 
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is a prime example of the separate status Chartier creates for his narrator- 
protagonists, though comparison to Guillaume de Machaut’s ebullient Prologue!® 
allows us to take the full measure of its narrator's isolation. In Machaut’s poem, 
personified Nature and Love visit the poet to elect him to do their work. Four 
times in the space of 300 lines, Machaut cites his name in full, eager to claim all 
accolades. Nature tells him that his works “seront plus qu’autres renommé, / 
Qu'il n'y ara riens qui face a blamer” [will find more renown than others, for 
there will be nothing in them to fault] (vv. 19-20). One of Nature’s gifts to the 
poet, Music, will lend grace to his task: 


... Musique est une science 

Qui vuet qu’on rie et chante et dance. 

Cure n’a de merencolie ... 

Partout ou elle est joie y porte; 

Les desconfortez reconforte, 

Et nès seulement de l'oïr 

Fait elle les gens resjoïr. (vv. 199-201, 205-8) 

[Music is an art which likes people to laugh and sing and dance. It cares 
nothing for melancholy... It brings joy everywhere it’s present; it comforts 
the disconsolate, and just hearing it, makes people rejoice]. 


As for any lover who might sigh for a lady who ignores him, Machaut 
dismisses both his plight and his capacity for poetry: 


Je ne me tien pas a celi, 

... il ne porroit nullement 

Riens faire si joliement 

De sa matiere dolereuse 

Com li joieus de sa joieuse (v. 186, vv. 191-4) 

[I don't take the side of this man...he can in no way compose anything as 
pleasing from his mournful matierial as the happy man can from his 
happiness. | 


Machaut not only allies himself with those who will draw joy out of both love 
and its poetic expression; he sets himself up as foundational to the possibility 
of such compositions. In his way, he is as alone as Chartier, but his singularity 
is superlative rather than somber. 


19 The Prologue figures in Palmer, Guillaume de Machaut. The Fountain of Love (La Fonteinne 
Amoureuse) and Two Other Love Vision Poems. 
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Chartier’s LBDSM carries elements of a response to Machaut’s trumpeting of 
authorial control and amorous optimism. It opens with a lonely and grieving 
man; as in the Lay de plaisance and the Lap, sadness is indissociable from the 
voice telling the tale. And it is a voice only, an unidentified “je,” or “I’; the poem 
is without self-promotion. Yet Chartier leaves no doubt that the “I” in this poem 
is his literary double: the narrator’s self-presentation — “Naguieres, chevauch- 
ant, pensoie/ Com homme triste et douloureux,/ Au dueil ou il fault que je soie” 
(vv. 1-3) [Not so long ago, while out riding, I was thinking, as a man sad and 
grieving does, of the woeful state I was in] — is followed by specifically authorial 
musings. The lover-poet’s lady has died, and thus, no glimmer of hope for ful- 
fillment remains; Chartier ensures that his narrator is definitively locked out of 
love's possibility. Now that death has taken his lady, there is no reason to write: 


Il fault que je cesse 

De ditter et de rimoier, 

Et que je habandonne et delaisse 

Le rire pour le lermoier. 

La me fault mon temps amploier, 

Car plus n’ay sentement ne aise, 

Soit d’escripre, soit d’envoier 

Chose qu'a moy n'a aultrui plaise. (vv. 9-16) 

[I must stop the writing and rhyming of happy verses; Now I must trade 
laughter for tears. This is how I will spend my time, for I no longer find 
delight in writing or sharing with others something that pleases neither 
me nor anyone else]. 


Lover and poet are each cut off from their object. The narrator declares in 
advance his distance from anything he may compose; his heart will not be in it. 
He gives what seems a skewed picture of what his poetic production has been 
to this point, given the scarcity of laughter in his verse, and the fact that joy and 
hope seem always accompanied by a profound sense of their opposites.” He is 


20 Sarah Kay writes that in late medieval dits, “the textual first person is clearly linked to the 
extra-diegetic poet...although there may be an ironic distance between author and first- 
person protagonist, the protagonist nonetheless represents him” “Touching Singularity: 
Consolation, Philosophy, and Poetry in the French dit,” in The Erotics of Consolation: 
Desire and Distance in the Late Middle Ages, (eds.) Catherine E. Léglu and Stephen J. Milner 
(New York, 2008), 21-38. Here, p. 30. 

21 See, for example, refrains such as that of Rondeau vii vv. 7-8 in Laidlaw: “Riche d'espoir et 
pouvre d’autre bien,/ Comble de dueil et vuide de liesse” [Rich in hope and poor in other 
goods, full of grief and empty of joy]; avowing hope is as much delight as Chartier ever 
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thus as much removed from what he has already written as from what he 
will write; solidarity with any of his texts is lacking. When we read beyond 
this liminal passage to engage the main subject of LBDSM, a debate between a 
desperate lover and his indifferent lady, the poet again stands alone, so that 
physical distance signals affective estrangement. But still within the poem's 
first stanza, the narrator makes his way to the place where he is to dine, and, 
hearing minstrels in an orchard, his reaction is to hide. That is, two important 
markers of lyric verse and courtly love divertissement, music and a leafy bower 
setting, immediately provoke his flight. He is coaxed out of seclusion to attend 
a party, where his role is that of observer. He focuses his attention on a man 
who he realizes suffers from love. The man paces back and forth, seems lost in 
thought, and tries to wear a happy air, though to the keen gaze of the narrator, 
his demeanor and voice betray his misery (vv. 81-94). Outside the action of 
the festivities and emptied of the hope for love, the poet can sympathize with 
the pained lover even as he maintains his distance. His identification with the 
lover as a version of what he used to be is articulated in the verses “Si diz appart 
moy, ‘se m’aist Dieux,/ Autel fusmes comme vous estes” (vv. 19-20) [and I said 
to myself: “So help me God, we were once as you are now” (my translation) ].22 
His dialogue with himself underlines his solitude, and his inability or unwillin- 
gess to communicate; his words are for him alone, and do not impinge on the 
movements of the man he watches. But the phrase “we were once as you 
are now” (emphasis added) gives pause in its use of the first-person plural. 
The pronoun confirms the impression of self-distancing already so present 
here; the very fact of the narrator speaking to himself splits his identity in two, 
indicating a consciousness of the other even within the self. In addition, there 
is a suggestion in this pronoun that the poet’s voice may speak for more than 


allows himself. Machaut, on the other hand, writes in his Prologue: “...joie et doleur, ce me 
samble,/ Puelent petitement ensamble” [joy and misery, it seems to me, can accomplish 
little together] (vv. 281-2). 

22 The two most recent modern editions of the Middle French Belle Dame sans mercy — 
James C. Laidlaw’s (1974) and David Hult and Joan McRae’s (2003) — give the reading 
“Autel fusmes.” Laidlaw’s base manuscript was the early 15th-century Qd (Toulouse, bibl. 
mun., 825; see Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, p. 31), and Hult and McRae’s 
was Pc (Paris, BNF fr. 1131), which dates to the middle or third quarter of the 15th century 
(see Hult and McRae, Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans mercy, Ixxii). However, it is worth 
noting that several of the total 44 manuscripts of LBDSM contain a variant: Ph, dated no 
more specifically than “fifteenth century” by Laidlaw (p. 110), reads “Autelz sommes,” or 
“We are now”; Pf, designated as “mid fifteenth-century” (p. 108) reads “Autel fus je,’ and Ql, 
also designated simply as “fifteenth century” (p. 130), gives “Autel fusge.’ For lists and 
explanations of manuscript sigla, see Laidlaw, The Poetical Works, 43-144. 
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one despairing lover. Though the poet withdraws from the gathered company 
and remains alone with his pain, this scene of sympathy with the pale suitor he 
watches points to experience that is more than exclusively individual. It is held 
in common with others. By saying “we,” the narrator hints at an attitude differ- 
ent from the sollipsism of lovers, and poets, convinced their being is unique. 
He allows the presence of others to gather in his own, even with the sense of 
exile that defines him. 


Prose, Community and the Quadrilogue invectif 


Between composing the Lap of 1416 and LBDSM of 1424, Chartier did, in fact, 
enter exile, accompanying the dauphin (the future Charles v11) to his tempo- 
rary court in Bourges in 1418 when the Burgundians entered Paris and massa- 
cred those loyal to the king. After the French king signed the Treaty of Troyes 
(1420) that effectively put an English monarch on the French throne, Chartier 
reacted to the shameful situation by authoring an allegorico-political treatise, 
the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1), meant to urge the various sectors of the popula- 
tion to better self-governance (1422). This example of his work plumbs a differ- 
ent set of sources from his lyric and narrative poetry. Chartier’s references are 
no longer Machaut and his poetic successors; his medium here is prose, and 
courtly love has been replaced with moral and political preoccupation. We see 
the cleric rather than the courtier, the scribe or secretary instead of the lover.24 
In this document born of humiliation, there is arguably more hope than in the 
verse Chartier devotes to “pleasure,” but the sense of the author-narrator as a 
figure apart endures. 

Chartier introduces himself in the work’s dedication-prologue, underlining 
his historical existence and authorial role. Unlike what we find in his verse, his 
name appears in full in the opening sentence, along with his civil status: “Alain 
Charretier, humble secretaire du roy nostre sire” [Alain Chartier, humble secre- 
tary of our lord the king].? The prologue also sees Chartier make a direct claim 


23 E. Droz, (ed.) (Paris: 1923) for the Middle French edition. The work has been translated 
into modern French by Florence Bouchet: Alain Chartier: Le quadrilogue invectif (Paris: 
2002). English translations from the Q7 are my own. 

24 As he will say himself, Chartier’s office was secretary to the dauphin. Pascale Bourgain- 
Hemelryck notes that the first royal document issued by the dauphin and countersigned 
by Chartier dates from September 16, 1417. Bourgain-Hemelryck, xi. 

25 Peter Haidu points out, both evocatively and provocatively, that the way Chartier’s name 
is spelled in manuscript is “closer to ‘carter’, the man who drives a cart, than to a scribe’s 
official paperwork” (p. 314; see ref. below). Haidu emphasizes Chartier’s textual efforts to 
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of authorship for the treatise, which will faciltate the connection to a desig- 
nated authorial persona, the Acteur [author] once the narrative proper begins. 
Chartier explains that he has composed the work, clarifies that the reason for 
its title is that it portrays a contentious, four-part debate, and cautions against 
selective, or partial, reading; this would induce the reader to error by suggest- 
ing that one side of the debate deserves more blame than the others (p. 5). 
Such directions and advice set him up as controlling the format, as well as the 
reception, of the text. 

As for Chartier’s foundational references in the Qz, they, too, are in evidence 
from the start. He writes his dedication, he says, in “distant imitation of the 
orators,” and in humility and fear before God (p. 1). The first citation inevitably 
conjures up Roman society, and the second indicates that Scripture will play 
an important role in the work. In fact, while stories of Rome and classical 
concepts constitute a series of examples in the qz, the Bible and Christian 
culture will both guarantee and correct what they recount. For example, the 
first image Chartier develops at length is that of divine Providence, who lifts up 
the powerful so that they may flourish, but casts them down from authority 
when they so deserve (p. 1). The language of elevation and abasement Chartier 
uses evokes Antiquity’s image of Lady Fortune and her wheel, translated into 
Christian terms. Near the end of his prologue, the author articulates that what 
man falsely attributes to Fortune is really the work of God: “nous imputons a 
Fortune, qui est chose faincte et vaine et ne se peut revencher, la juste venjance 
que Dieu prent de noz faultes” [We impute to Fortune, a thing false and vain 
which cannot take revenge, the just vengeance that God exacts for our faults | 
(p. 4). Chartier is equally quick to define Nature’s power as proceeding from 
Divine Providence (p. 2) — a connection that Machaut’s Prologue, for example, 
neglects to make in its celebration of Nature’s pre-eminence. With Chartier, 
the focus on God remains steady, as it is this orientation that will make possible 
the rescue of France. Transcending the social order is necessary to repairing it. 

In the prologue to the treatise, Chartier cites the names of two Roman 
authors on whose work the qr relies: Lucan and Valerius Maximus. Their 


give voice to the general populace, as opposed to only nobles and clerics. He also focuses 
on Chartier as a creator/imposer of the political unity that the Q7 targets. With several 
speaking parts in the work, Haidu writes, “[s]ocial fragmentation is textualized”; the 
author is the one to hold conflicting discourses together, and thus to establish a context 
for social order. There is a sense in which carting or carrying (charrier) meaning between 
the debaters in the treatise — acting as intermediary as well as authorial arbiter — is indeed 
Alain’s function. See Peter Haidu, The Subject Medieval/Modern: Text and Governance in 
the Middle Ages (Stanford, CA: 2004), esp. 303-27. 
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names stand in for their work; Chartier does not give the titles of their compo- 
sitions. This is a gesture of familiarity — the author points to essential, widely 
cited sources — but it also keeps the focus on the treatise at hand, rather than 
on works that preceded it. Chartier calls the Roman writers to witness after 
developing the core theme of his prologue, namely, that all great cities and 
states wax, then wane in importance. Ninevah, Babylon, Troy, Athens and more 
are listed in a succession of proofs that greatness ends in demise; everything 
that flourishes must also decline. Rome is the last and most telling example. 
“Mais parlons de Romme” [But, let us speak of Rome] (p. 3), Chartier says, and 
then uses Lucan to stress that the city was responsible for its own undoing. 
Lucan’s Pharsalia?! begins with a lament on the evils of civil war; Chartier’s Q1 
will treat the conflict among the estates of society, urging the French to distin- 
guish between their brothers on one hand and the true enemies that are the 
English on the other. For all Rome’s glory, it fell prey to debilitating internal 
strife; this was not the foreseeable, organic dissolution that Chartier says 
occurs systematically in history, but a particular and unnatural form of ruin 
that Rome brought on itself. France must avoid the same mistake. When 
Chartier evokes his second Roman authority, Valerius, it is to emphasize that 
society’s punishment will be the worse the longer it is in coming (p. 4). 
Comments and exempla from Valerius’ Factorum et dictorum memorabilium 
libri rx. [Nine Books of Memorable Deeds and Sayings| appear throughout the 
QI?” and Valerius is concerned with Roman piety;?8 his attention to religion is 
here transposed by Chartier into a Christian warning that God must be heeded 
and feared. Indeed, religiously-infused moral virtue is France’s only hope of 
breaking the rise-and-fall cycle of all its famous predecessors. Roman civic pro- 
bity will be evoked to guide the behavior of Frenchmen in the secular, political 
realm, but the overarching concern of France must be for religiously faithful 
conduct. Chartier seeks to reform society through devotion that surpasses 
man, and thus guides him. 

The conjunction of historical and religious discourse that marks the pro- 
logue shows its greatest strength when Chartier returns to himself. Leaving off 


26 61-65 A.D. 

27 Martin Bloomer writes that “more manuscripts of [Valerius] survive than of any other 
Latin prose text, save the Bible.” Bloomer, Valerius Maximus and the Rhetoric of the New 
Nobility (Chapel Hil: 1992), 2. That Chartier would have had access to an exemplar of the 
work seems plausible, though it remains a matter of speculation. 

28 “The thematic development and cohesion of the first three books are obvious: their sub- 
ject — religion most broadly conceived — moves from formal state ceremonies...to...those 
personal moral qualities that rendered the Roman noble ‘religious’, pious and estimable.” 
Bloomer, p. 20. 
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Rome, the author who began by stating his identity closes these early folios by 
[vis] le roy anglois, ancien adversaire de ceste seigneurie, soy glorifier en nostre 
ignominieux reproche” [In the year 1422, I saw the English king, the ancient 
adversary of this realm, take glory in our ignominious shame] (p. 4). The imme- 
diacy of this information, the sense of physical presence inherent in the con- 
temporary date, puts the author forward; at the same time, his activity targets 
the larger, timeless goal of salvation. Concluding amid surrounding strife that 
“la main de Dieu est sur nous” [the hand of God is upon us] (p. 4), Chartier 
reads Scripture, specifically the third chapter of Isaiah, which conveys the mes- 
sage of culpability already sounded in Lucan. Rome was responsible for its own 
distress; here, Jerusalem and Judah must prepare to pay for their sins: “Woe to 
them!/ For they have brought evil on/ themselves” (Is 3:9).2° Isaiah returns 
repeatedly to the errors of God's children, yet in the end, he offers hope, for 
harsh judgment will soon pass. God says: 


... be glad and rejoice forever 

in what I am creating; 

for I am about to create Jerusalem as a joy, 
and its people as a delight. (Is 65:18). 


Chartier, too, predicts woe even as he calls for repentance to allow for the pos- 
sibility of France’s redemption. The French will know divine wrath if they do 
not quickly seek a remedy for their ills: “se nous n’y querons briefves medcines” 
(p. 4). There remains a way out of imminent ruin, if only the French will listen. 

By several means, the author of the Q7 marks his place as lying outside his 
text. First there is a clear demarcation between the prologue and the treatise 
itself: a line of Latin, the only one Chartier deploys, separates the two. “Incipit 
Quadrilogium invectivum et comicum ad morum Gallicorum correctionem” 
[Here begins the dramatized Quadrilogue invectif for the correction of French 
mores]. The clerkly notary presents his work; beyond this line, “Alain Charretier” 
will disappear in favor of Acteur, a label consistent with the personified figures 
who will participate in the debate. France, People, Knight, and Clergy will 
engage one another, whether in lament, complaint, accusation or exhortation; 
the Acteur will provide commentary on the order of stage directions to the 
reader, telling who is about to speak, or describing the attitude of those who 
listen. Thus, the historically-determined author stands aside, or transforms 
himself, while the fictional Acteur remains outside the action of the debate. 


29 New Revised Standard Version. 
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It is also worth underlining that though Chartier may be supposed to share the 
point of view of Clergy — who is the figure closest in status to the author, gives 
by far the longest speech in the treatise, and acts as a sage councilor or inter- 
mediary amidst the other characters — he remains different.$° Chartier takes 
care to create both a representative of his estate and an author’s persona. 
The two are not assimilable, and of the pair, it is the author who removes 
himself from the issue of how best to reform Frenchmen. 

Despite Chartier’s sectioning out of a historical, authorial first person in his 
prologue, and despite the present-yet-separate status of the third person Acteur 
figure in the Qr’s debate, a strong thread of shared experience runs through the 
text. When discussing France, Chartier always says “nous,” or “we/us.” This is 
clear even from the fragments of material already quoted: Chartier is the secre- 
tary of “le roi nostre sire,’ and in seeing conflict rife, he concludes the “la main 
de Dieu est sur nous.” The pronoun appears whether Chartier targets outside 
oppressors — the English king Henry v scorns “noz faiz et noz courages” [our 
deeds and hearts] (p. 4) — or internal disorder: Chartier speaks of “noz vices” 
and “noz aveugles affections” [our vices...our blind passions] (p. 4). Twice in 
the text, once in its prologue and then in its final passage, the author describes 
himself as being moved to write out of compassion (p. 5, p. 59); in other words, 
he suffers along with everyone else in the defeat he calls “nostre infelicité” [our 
misfortune] (p. 5). What is singular about him is his portrayal of France's ills in 
writing; in what he experiences, he is one of multitudes. 

The status of both writer and writing in the QI remains an issue even apart 
from the question of Chartier’s investment in community. To move out of his 
prologue and beyond the Latin announcement of his work, we have said that 
Chartier claims the persona of the Acteur. The first passage under the Acteur 
heading introduces a complex sense of just who is acting or authoring. 
At dawn one recent day, we read, “me trouvay soudainement esveillé” [I found 
myself suddenly awake] (p. 5). Once alert, the Acteur begins to think on the 
troubles the nation has to contend with: “me vint en ymagynacion la doulou- 
reuse fortune et le piteux estat de la haulte seigneurie et glorieuse maison de 
France” [there came into my mind the dolorous fortunes and pitiful state of the 


30 Florence Bouchet offers good evidence for connecting, if not confusing, Chartier and 
Clergy: “The figure of Clergé (Clergy) represents a doubling of Chartier the narrator- 
witness, if only because of their mutual clerical status. So it is no accident that Clergé also 
cites Isaiah from the outset... [Clergé’s] modesty...recalls the humility of Chartier in the 
opening paragraph, while his conclusion anticipates the final two sentences of the work.” 
Bouchet, “Vox Dei, vox poetae’: The Bible in the Quadrilogue invectif” in Chartier in 
Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge, 2008), 36. 
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great power and glorious house of France] (p. 5). As the Acteur debates within 
himself the merits and demerits of his country, feeling torn between hope and 
despair (p. 6), he falls back into a light sleep, and begins to dream. The dream 
vision fiction that subsequently unfolds justifies the possibility of debate 
among allegorical figures; as dreams allow the acceptance of the unreal, the 
Acteur’s sleep forestalls a sense of the fantastical when France, People, Knight, 
and Clergy begin to speak. But before the debating begins, the Acteur sets the 
scene. He depicts what he sees, thus using a first-person perspective: “Or me 
fust advis en sommeillant que je veisse en ung pais en fresche une dame dont 
le hault port et seigneury maintien signifioit sa tresexcellente extraction, mais 
tant fut dolent et esplouree que bien semboit dame decheue” [Then it seemed 
to me in my sleep that I saw, in a fallow land, a woman whose lofty bearing and 
noble demeanor signaled her excellent extraction; but she was so griefstricken 
and tearstained that she seemed to have fallen far indeed] (p. 6). The lady in 
question is France herself. The text makes clear that there is a close connection 
between what the Acteur thinks when he is awake and what he envisions when 
sleeping: the description of the country France is similar to that of the lady of 
the same name. The latter translates the former into the dreamscape; both por- 
trayals offer extremes of glory and ruin, and share vocabulary to do so (doulou- 
reuse/dolent; haulte seigneurie/hault port et seigneury maintien). The fiction of 
the vision has a parallel in the fictionalized reality of the Acteur’s view of the 
nation. And the hopeful-hopeless thoughts that invade the Acteur’s conscious- 
ness in turn connect him back to the author Alain Charretier of the prologue. 
The wakeful Acteur plays an intermediary role in the treatise, partaking of the 
identity of both the historical author and the debate’s allegorical figures. 
Throughout the rest of the Q7, remarks and interventions under the Acteur 
rubric are simply descriptive, or even organizational; they note what the 
debaters are doing, or how they react to one another. There is no expression 
of opinion or personal commentary on the part of a “je.” The one exception to 
this pattern comes at the very end of the text, when the Acteur recounts the 
end of his dream. Here again, as at the beginning of the narration, the Acteur 
appears to have a dual status: in the vision, and awake beyond it. While still in 
the vision, he is suddenly called by Lady France and ordered to write down the 
debate as he has just heard it. This is the first time that any allegorical figure 
addresses the Acteur; he has so far been irrelevant to the disputants. But now 
France, clearly the most important personage in the work as the voice of the 
res publica, chooses him to be an author. We can say, then, that within the 
dream fiction, he has a “real” status — a vocation. He is not only a dreamer, a 
sleeping alter ego to the Chartier who introduces himself at the Qr's beginning; 
he is specifically assigned to write. With this role secured, and in the 
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knowledge that the Acteur will finally live up to his title, fulfilling the mandate 
that his label has set him from the start, the dream disappears. The wakened 
narrator takes modest leave of his readers, recommending himself and his 
work to their benevolence; and that is the end. The historical scribe Chartier 
never returns. Though the text comes full circle in opening and closing the 
dream, and in addressing the concerns Chartier’s prologue raises in the body of 
the debate, there remains an asymmetry in the Q7 due to the author’s status 
outside the text. The Acteur, in the end, replaces Chartier rather than repre- 
senting him. While Chartier names himself immediately, his historical identity 
remains beyond the margins or framework of the treatise; the text seems prop- 
erly to belong to the writer-character Acteur. The Acteur is not distanced from 
textual action, while Chartier looks on from the outside. He holds himself 
apart, and makes a function, or office, or label hold his place. 


Consolation and Le livre de l’Esperance 


In Chartier’s final composition, Le livre de lEsperance,*! we again encounter an 
author who marks a separation from what he writes, and remains unassimila- 
ble to his message. In this case, because the Esperance is a moral-religious trea- 
tise of consolation, it is particularly striking that the writer seems unconsoled. 
Modelled on Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy®? in both form and, to some 
extent, content, the text uses alternating passages of verse and prose to pres- 
ent a figure who initially laments his fate, but must come by degrees and with 
the help of virtuous guiding forces to know renewed faith and comfort in God. 
In Boethius, the grieving author, unjustly imprisoned by enemy political forces, 
is visited in his cell by Lady Philosophy, and enters into a dialogue of learning 
with her that teaches him to disdain his surroundings and love wisdom. 
In Chartier’s Esperance, Faith, Hope, and, presumably, Charity — we cannot be 
sure of the last, as the work was unfinished at Chartier’s death?4 — appear before 
the author to engage him in a discussion meant to lift his heart heavenward. 


31 François Rouy, (ed.), Alain Chartier, Le livre de l'espérance (Paris: 1989). English transla- 
tions of Rouy’s Middle French edition are my own. 

32 See Douglas Kelly, “Boethius as Model for Rewriting Sources in Alain Chartier’s Livre de 
lesperance,” in Chartier in Europe, 15-30. See, too, Sylvia Huot, “Re-Fashioning Boethius: 
Prose and Poetry in Chartier’s Livre de lesperance,’ in Medium Ævum 76:2 (2007), 268-84. 

33 The Esperance is the first prosimetrum work in French. See Virginie Minet-Mahy, 
Esthétique et pouvoir de l'oeuvre allégorique à l'époque de Charles vi (Paris: 2005), 405. 

34  Rouy,i. 
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The prologues of the Consolation of Philosophy and the Esperance are, as has 
been seen in other works, crucial loci for the presentation of authorial identity; 
they also offer views on consolation’s efficacy. Boethius’ text begins with nos- 
talgia and sorrow: “Carmina qui quondam studio florenteperegi,/ flebilis heu 
maestos cogor inire modos” [Verses I made once glowing with content; Tearful, 
alas, sad songs must I begin] (vv. 1-2).3° Yet these lines do not describe his state 
in the narrative present; in fact, he is an author already consoled when he 
begins to write. It is important to observe that his prologue is written down 
after Lady Philosophy’s visit. The text’s conceit is that Boethius, sorrowful and 
bitter, was preparing to consign his grief to writing. Then Philosophy visited 
and consoled him; finally, Boethius penned his extraordinary tale, choosing 
to include at the beginning the woeful lines he had been preparing when 
Philosophy arrived to effect his rescue. The opening lament of the work thus 
functions as a relic of Boethius’ ignorant, pre-consoled condition. It is the 
“before” image of the author, which he places at the head of his work the better 
to show us the “after” image of Boethius remodeled in Philosophy’s hands. 
He makes it clear within the text that he is no longer the man who composed 
those galled initial verses; immediately after his prologue, he explains: “Haec 
dum me cum tacitus ipse reputarem querimoniamque lacrimabilem stili offi- 
cio signarem astitisse mihi supra uerticem uisa est mulier” [While I was think- 
ing these thoughts to myself in silence, and set my pen to record this tearful 
complaint, there seemed to stand above my head a woman] (p. 133). There was 
a break in his action when Philosophy arrived; she changed his course, and 
made him write an entirely different text. 

Chartier has not been transformed in the same way. The “je” he portrays over 
the course of his prologue is in stasis: “Au diziesme an de mon dolent exil, 
Aprés maint deueil et maint mortel peril” [In the tenth year of my painful exile, 
after much mourning and mortal peril] (vv. 1-2). Perpetually sorrowful, he has 
passed through an unspecified series of trials and is beyond both experience 
and action. There is no physical setting for him here other than the prologue 
itself, no mention of a study or chamber. He is only in the book, which marks 
his presence as a historical body, the rubric over the prologue giving his name: 
“Cy commence Le livre de l’Esperance Maistre Alain le Charretier” [Here 
begins the The Book of Hope by Master Alain Chartier] (p. 1). These first verses 
show him reading history, rather than Scripture as in the Qz. He recalls the 
glorious deeds of the past, which offer a stark contrast to present decrepitude: 


35 A Latin and a modern English text are included in H.F. Stewart, E.K. Rand and S.J. Tester, 
trans., Boethius: Tractates, The Consolation of Philosophy (Cambridge, MA: 1973). 
Quotations in both Latin and English have their source in this volume. 
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“[Les] anciens... / Qui au premier noble France fonderent... / [et] en vertu tele- 
ment abonderent” [The men of old...who first founded noble France...and so 
abounded in virtue] (vv. 6-8). Frenchmen are at a loss as to what to think of 
the future; the only thing they know is that there is little hope: “En l’advenir 
que penser ne scavons / Fors que petit d’esperance y avons” (vv. 43—44). Distress 
is both a collective and a personal phenomenon. The title of the work, then, 
seems paradoxical, given the scarce supply of hope on offer in the prologue. 
One could argue that the word occurs here precisely because hope will be 
supplied later: the text will work toward it. The dialogue with the personified 
virtues over the course of the narrative will offer a guide to the right path. 
But to affirm this, we would have to see hope progressively infusing the text, and 
while Chartier does make consolation a focus of his work, it is impossible to say 
that its grace touches the author. Indeed, Chartier goes to lengths to divide up 
his authorial persona so that there is never one unified, consoled being. 

The proem to the Esperance presents, as already noted, a historical “Maistre 
Alain” who is all despondency, and who writes that his book is born of pain: 
“par douleur ay commencé ce livre” (v.60). Beyond the prologue, as in the Q7, 
an author-figure is introduced, each of whose narrative interventions is headed 
with the label Acteur. Chartier the author stands down in favor of an authorial 
character, but said persona fares no better than Maistre Alain when in the 
clutch of distress. The Acteur is assailed by personified Melancholy, who envel- 
ops him in her smothering mantel so that he can neither see nor hear. The 
(literary) body of the protagonist is rendered useless. However, the Esperance 
presents a further representative of the “I” in the form of Entendement, mind or 
understanding. Entendement is not described as an integral part of the Acteur; 
rather, he is a young man who shadows the author-figure “une foiz de loing, 
l'autre de pres, selon ce que Dieu [lui en donne] l’acointance” [sometimes 
closely, sometimes from afar, according to the acquaintance God allows him] 
(pp. 3-4). Entendement, like the Acteur, is initially oppressed and confused, 
remaining in a state of “vergonneuse descongnoissance” [shameful ignorance] 
(p. 24) when the Virtues appear before him and begin to speak. There is thus 
a kind of chain of despair that lines up and links Alain Chartier, the Acteur 
and Entendement as the text is presented and the narrative unfolds. But it is 
ultimately Entendement who enters into dialogue with the Virtues; Chartier 
appears solely in the prologue, and the narrative voice of the Acteur all but dis- 
appears once Entendement engages the discussion with the virtuous visitors.56 


36  Intherest of the text, the Acteur narrates on only one further occasion, when Foy [Faith] 
has finished her dialogue with Entendement and prepares to hand over the floor to 
Esperance (pp. 86-9). 
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It is he, Entendement, who comes to be gradually consoled: strengthened by 
Faith, he is already affected by Hope’s presence as she approaches (p. 89). So 
there is no doubt that virtues can work their powers on the disconsolate; what 
is in question is whether the author or author-figure benefits from consolation 
as depicted in the Esperance. Because Chartier remains in the prologue, the 
Acteur withdraws from the narrative’s development, and all dialogue happens 
between Entendement and the visitors, the implication is that the solace 
offered by faith and hope is not all-encompassing. We have no indication that 
the Acteur ever arises from the prostration induced by Melencolie; when 
Entendement begins to speak, he stresses the Acteur’s sorry state, and blames 
himself for not better leading his ward: “j'ay oublié moy mesmes, et delaissié le 
conduit de toy homme dont Dieu m'a donné la garde” [I forgot myself, and 
neglected to guide you, mortal man, whose safekeeping God gave me] (p. 22). 
Though Entendement tries to rouse the Acteur — “Haa! homme, a quoy penses- 
tu?” [Ah! Man, what are you thinking? ] (p. 22) — the latter is incapable of stir- 
ring or absorbing his words (p. 23). The immobile Acteur recalls the author of 
the prologue, mired in sorrow and so unable to write any but mournful lines: 
“De cueur dolent ne pourroit joye issir” [No joy could issue from a suffering 
heart] (p. 2, v. 50). The protagonist figures of the Esperance are a series, not a 
whole; consciousness is never fused into singleness.?” Consolation cannot be 
as effective as it is in Boethius’ treatise; there is always the suggestion from 
Chartier that something is left out and unassimilable, something in man is 
intractable to or unavailable for assuagement and perfection.$8 A conscious- 
ness of the self not only splits the personz presented in the work, but accounts 


37 Virginie Minet-Mahy addresses the issue of the “unity” of the author thus: “Le trouble de 
la raison ne trouble pas que l'acteur: le dédoublement de la figure du sujet donne le relais 
au personnage d’Entendement dans la question de la dysphorie liée à la connaissance. 
Cette option est importante de la part de Chartier, car elle permet d’éviter...une dichoto- 
mie réductrice entre une incarnation de la sensualité (l'acteur) et une incarnation de la 
raison (Entendement)” (p. 409). While a sharp division of the roles of each figure is indeed 
to be avoided, Minet-Mahy emphasizes the integration of the subject through consola- 
tion, whereas my focus is on its persistent fragmentation. 

38 In her essay comparing the solace afforded Boethius and the theme of consolation in 
14th-century French dits, Sarah Kay summarizes with acuity the less-than-perfect work of 
the genre in the latter case: “The modifications that the French dits practice on the 
Consolation bear radically on their conception of consolation. Rather than aspiring to 
unity with the One, medieval poets opt for a plurality of personifications that speak 
to different aspects of the singular ego of the poet-figure, but none of which overwhelms 
or absorbs him or her... This ego, which in extreme cases is constitutively melancholic, in 
any case remains alive to the pathos of contingent circumstance” (Kay, p. 31). 
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for the unshakeable sense of separateness that marks Chartier’s œuvre. It is 
significant in this context that the Livre de Esperance, whose title emphasizes 
the possibility of consolation and holds out the self-unifying solution of hope, 
bears another name in some of its extant manuscripts, where it is called Lexil.39 
Like Chartier’s other works, this one depicts a self-reflexive exile, in addition to 
the historical, political exile it evokes in its first verses. 

Alain Chartier’s singularity wears divers aspects, the most important of 
which go beyond the sources he used and the individual cast he gave them. 
Whether reworking Malchaldian poetic conventions or Roman exempla of 
civic virtue, importing the discourse of biblical prophecy or that of moral dia- 
logue, Chartier consistently offers up versions of an authorial self whose salient 
traits are observation and intense consciousness. Whether we speak of him as 
separate, alone, or melancholy — varying the emphasis on the quality of his 
isolation and the depth of his self-perception — it is clear that his writing 
addresses how being is conveyed by what has no being: words. He explores 
how these imperfect vehicles inevitably leave elements of humanity behind. 


39 Paris, BnF, fr. 6535; BnF, fr. 132; BnF, fr. 1642; Valenciennes, Bibliothèque municipale 652. 
Other manuscripts emphasize, rather than undercut, the therapeutic aspect of the text: 
another alternative name for the Esperance is La consolation des trois vertus. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Bilingual Chartier: Authorial Duality 
and Identity in the French and Latin Œuvre 
of Alain Chartier 


Emma Cayley and Hanno Wijsman 


En buissons oyseaulx s’assembloient 
Lun chantoit, les autres doubloient 
De leurs gorgetes qui verbloient 

Le chant que Nature aapris 

Et puis l'un de l’autre s'embloient 

Et point ne s'entre ressembloient, 

Le Livre des quatre dames (vv. 25-30)! 


These lines of verse, taken from the opening of Alain Chartier’s well-known 
French language poem of 1416-18, the Livre des quatre dames (LQD) describe 
the narrator’s attempts to shake off melancholy and “faire chiere plus lie” 
[to lift my spirits] (v.2), despondent at his own inability to declare his love and 
fear of almost certain rejection. In listening to spring birdsong in this locus 
ameenus, his mind is allowed to soar temporarily above the misery that has 
gripped him. We suspect that the narrator anticipates a similar outcome of this 
amorous infatuation to the one he suffered at the hands of Love a couple of 
years previously. On that occasion, his lady finally turned him down after two 
years of devotion, perhaps because she had found someone preferable (vv. 316ff). 
Following Guillaume de Machaut before him, and as R. Barton Palmer and 
Barbara Altmann have noted, Alain Chartier here adopts the dual role of the 
clerk and lover: the narrator-participant persona by now familiar to devotees 
of late medieval debate poetry.” A certain duality or doubling is reflected in 


1 [The birds gathered in the bushes. One sang and the others added harmonies, giving voice 
from their throats to the song that Nature had taught them; And then they parted company. 
None of them resembled the others.] All references are to Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works 
of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974), 196-304, and to the English trans- 
lation in Barbara K. Altmann and R. Barton Palmer, (eds.), An Anthology of Medieval Love 
Debate Poetry (Gainesville: 2006), 307-93. 

2 See Altmann and Palmer, An Anthology, p. 308; Emma Cayley, “Machaut and Debate Poetry,” 
in A Companion to Guillaume de Machaut - An Interdisciplinary Approach to the Master, 
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these lines too; the birds come together in harmony to sing, at which point 
they complement one another’s song: “l’un chantoit, les autres doubloient” 
[one sang and the others added harmonies]. Once their song is over, they fly 
away, no longer in sync, no longer in harmony: “Et point ne s'entre ressembloi- 
ent” [None of them resembled the others]. This anticipates the four ladies of 
the debate who appear to the narrator. As the debate unfolds, we see the simi- 
larities of their plights and their plaints, yet they are still distinguished and 
distinguishable from one another. Their four voices form a harmony, even as 
they are in dispute. Once the debate is done, each must depart her separate 
way just as she came. The harmony becomes a dissonance, the voices unrecon- 
ciled, the debate unresolved. Each lady retreats to her personal melancholy: 


Ainsi aloient 

Comme celles qui se douloient 

Et rien fors penser ne vouloient, 

Ne point ensemble ne parloient; 

Maiz par l'erbete 

Chascune aloit toute seulete (vv. 352-57) 

[For they proceeded like women who were grieving, and wanted to be left 
alone with their thoughts; And they did not speak to each other at all; 
Instead, each walked along the grassy path all alone. | 


The debate mode, with its staging of multiple voices, offers many literary 
hiding-places and feints for the narrator-participant figure. In his French 
verse works, Chartier’s authorial “je” is completely absorbed into the literary 
landscape; he participates in his texts both as a reliable scribe and as love's 
martyr. Chartier’s various “appearances” in his French prose and Latin works 
are often of a different order, and yet intrinsically linked to the personz he 
adopts and constructs in the French verse. It is this duality that has led scholars 
to distinguish between two “types” of works by Chartier as we will see further 
on, but it is a duality that ultimately unites rather than divides both sides of 
Chartier’s production: French and Latin, verse and prose. 

Fol. 1" of a bifolium, Sale, Liège, Michel Lhomme, 8 October zou, lot 23. xvth 
century (Figure 31) and the frontispiece of Paris BnF, fr. 24440 (Figure 3.2), 
respectively from Alain Chartier’s verse work, the ZQD, and his unfinished 
French prose work, the Livre de l’Esperance (1428-30), offer us insights into this 
duality in Chartier’s literary production. 


(eds.) Deborah McGrady and Jennifer Bain (Leiden: 2012), 103-18, and in the same volume 
Helen J. Swift, “The Poetic I,” 15-32. 
3 See Alain Chartier, Le Livre de l'Espérance, (ed.) Francois Rouy (Paris: 1989). 
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8th October 20n, lot 23. Around 1480. 


We can identify a male author-narrator figure in each image. Figure 3.1, a new 
Chartier miniature discovered and recorded by Hanno Wijsman, is a some- 
what typical manuscript representation of Chartier for the French verse, show- 
ing him as the constructed narrator-participant figure in his text; he is literally 
implanted within the landscape of his own poem. Figure 3.2, on the other 
hand, is typical of author portraits of Chartier, found predominantly in manu- 
scripts transmitting his French prose and/or Latin works.+ Here the author 
figure is a traditional auctor in the mode of a Boethius, a Jean de Meun or a 
Christine de Pizan, seated in his or her study, in the act here not of writing, but 
seemingly of reading the works of previous authorities. Two distinct authorial 
personæ can thus be identified through these images, which point us to the 
French verse on the one hand, and to the Latin and French prose on the other. 

The speaking — or writing — of a language is the participation not just in a 
linguistic or semiotic system, but crucially the participation in a sociolinguistic 
grouping, in an interpretative and collaborative community of individuals.® 


4 See the contribution of Camille Serchuk to the present volume. 

5 A fascinating article tracking the art historical predecessors of Christine de Pizan’s self- 
representation in author portraits is Sandra L. Hindman, “With Ink and Mortar: Christine de 
Pizan’s Cité des Dames (An Art Essay), Feminist Studies 10.3 (Fall 1984), 457-83. 

6 On interpretative and textual communities see Stanley Fish, Is There a Text in this Class?: The 
Authority of Interpretive Communities (Cambridge, MA: 1980), and Brian Stock, Listening 
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FIGURE 3.2 Alain Chartier seated, Livre de l’Esperance, 15th century. Paris, BnE fr. 24440, fol. 1 


for the Text: On the Uses of the Past (Baltimore/London: 1990). On collaborative communities see 
Emma Cayley, “Collaborative Communities: the Manuscript Context of Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame 
sans mercy,’ Medium Ævum 71 (2002), 266-40; Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in his Cultural 


Context (Oxford: 2006); Jane H.M. Taylor, The Poetry of Francois Villon: Text and Context (Cambridge: 
2001); The Making of Poetry: Late-Medieval French Poetic Anthologies (Turnhout: 2007) 
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We would suggest that for Chartier, the choice of French verse represented 
both a patriotic statement, and the desire to participate in an established and 
contemporary vernacular literary community, to spar with fellow poets, to 
innovate and adapt literary forms. The choice of Latin and perhaps also French 
prose, conversely, might refer to a desire to participate in a longer-running 
intellectual community, to honour and emulate forebears. 

These categories are not so clear-cut or hermetic, however, as we will explore 
through a discussion of the material context of Chartier’s verse and prose. A 
closer inspection of these two images within their respective literary landscapes 
and material contexts may unsettle the artificial divisions often still made 
between Chartier’s “joyeuses escriptures” and the “serious” poems,’ and shed 
light on the communities of readers for whom these texts were produced, and 
how they were circulated. In particular we focus here on the Liége fragment 
since it has never been identified or described before. An approximate descrip- 
tion of the image is printed in the sale catalogue, which reads as follows: 


[ENLUMINURE XVme]. CHARTIER (Alain) 0.4 pages manuscrites du 
Livre des quatre dames de Maitre Alain Chartier. 

4 pages manuscrites sur un feuillet de vélin 21 x 30 (les 4 premiéres 
pages du texte). Les deux premiéres lignes Ici commence le livre des quatre 
dames fait par maistre Alain Chartier, en rouge. 

En tête de la première page, miniature de 7,3 x 9 cm représentant, à 
l'avant-plan, une dame qui se recueille près d’une source, avec à l'arrière- 
plan une église et une tour. La lettrine ‘P’ manquant au début du texte, 
montre un travail en cours d'exécution. Pièce en bonne condition (rares 
petites usures à la miniature). Poète français né à Bayeux vers 1385 et mort 
en 1449, il servit Charles vi et Charles v11 et son frère fut évêque de Paris; 
le Livre des quatre dames est le plus long poème de celui qu'on qualifie de 
principal écrivain de langue française de son siècle. 


Unfortunately to date we have been unable to trace this fragment, as it was 
bought for a private collection, so the catalogue image of the recto of the first 
folio (of the bifolium that was sold as a lot) is all that remains to examine. The 
sale of a single leaf of a manuscript is not a very exceptional event. The sale of a 
leaf with a miniature, however, is more so. In this case it was the first leaf not 
from a book of hours or liturgical manuscript, but from a 15th-century 
manuscript with a vernacular text, which is less common. The leaf has been 


7 See Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, and Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch, Chartier in 
Europe (Cambridge: 2008) for further exploration of these divisions which are originally 
found in EJ. Hoffman, Alain Chartier, His Works and Reputation (Geneva: 1975; 1st edn 1942). 
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established as coming from a previously unrecorded manuscript of Alain 
Chartier’s LQD. Though we have been unable to trace the buyer, at least there is 
now a trace of the existence of this leaf which adds to our knowledge of the dis- 
semination of Alain Chartier’s texts in the fifteenth century.’ The sales cata- 
logue-as so often in this kind of sale where one finds quantities of old printed 
material, antiquarian books, and sometimes the odd manuscript leaf-did not 
give much precise information about this particular fragment. The text can be 
identified from the incipit: “Ici commence le livre des quatre dames fait par 
maistre Alain Chartier” [Here begins the book of the four ladies made by mas- 
ter Alain Chartier]. 

With only one photograph from the catalogue we are unable to read the 
verso, in spite of the fact that the lot in the sale advertises a bifolium with four 
pages of text. Therefore it is difficult to place this fragment within the textual 
transmission of the ZQD as a whole. As it stands, the first folio does not present 
any significant variants, if we consult James C. Laidlaw’s 1974 edition of the 
poem. Laidlaw identifies 32 separate manuscripts containing this poem, none 
of which matches this missing bifolium, though a couple do have missing lines 
and even a missing opening in one case.° So it would seem that a 33rd can now 
be added to this total. Other than the rather fine miniature, the bifolium would 
seem to add little of interest to a discussion of the manuscript tradition of 
Alain Chartier, however, it is precisely this miniature that interests us here. The 
miniature can be attributed to the “Master of the Getty Froissart,’ who is an 
artist well studied by Scot McKendrick in particular! The Master of the Getty 
Froissart was active in Bruges around 1480, but did most of his work for King 
Edward Iv. At this time, Bruges occupied a central position in manuscript 


8 For previous discussions of the dissemination and description of Chartier manuscripts see 
Laidlaw, The Poetical Works; Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier 
(Paris: 1977); also Alain Chartier, Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans Mercy: une anthologie 
poétique du XVe siècle, BNF MS FR. 1131, (eds.) and trans. David Hult and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 
2003); Alain Chartier, The Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy, (ed.) and trans. Joan E. 
McRae (New York and London: 2004); Cayley, Debate and Dialogue; Chartier in Europe. 

9 See Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works, p. 91 for a description of Oc (Paris, BnF, fr. 130) 
which begins on line 417. However, this manuscript is not illustrated, and is on paper, 
whereas our fragment is on vellum. 

10 See Scot McKendrick, “Master of the Getty Froissart in (ed.) Thomas Kren and Scot 
McKendrick, Illuminating the Renaissance. The Triumph of Flemish Manuscript Painting in 
Europe (Los Angeles/London: 2003), 282-8, as well as Scot McKendrick, “Between 
Flanders and Normandy: A Case of Influence within Collaboration between Flemish and 
Norman Miniaturists?” in Under the Influence. The Concept of Influence and the Study of 
Illuminated Manuscripts, (eds.) Alixe Bovey and John Lowden (Turnhout: 2007), 139-48. 
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production and illumination. It was the main port for all commerce in Northern 
Europe and the Low Countries in particular. In addition, Bruges was the main 
city of book production in the Netherlands before the advent of printing and 
the epicentre of the production and trade of luxury goods in the Low Countries 
and beyond. 

In Figure 3.3, we see a further miniature attributed to the Master of the Getty 
Froissart, this time in a manuscript now kept in Paris, BnF, fr. 186, fol. 36.1 We 
can observe a number of striking similarities between the two miniatures: the 
man stands in the same position; the trees are identical and lit from above; 
the mountain is similarly craggy; the road winding. Additionally, we see the 
same colouring of the sky, similar birds and — crucially for the dating — the 
same pointed shoes or “poulaines.” At this moment, there are six other extant 
manuscripts of which the Master of the Getty Froissart has been identified as 
the principal or at least an important illuminator, five of which were commis- 
sioned by Edward rv (all now kept in the British Library).? The illuminator 
collaborated to a lesser extent on three further manuscripts.i$ To this core 
corpus we can now add the leaf here under discussion. Thus far we can con- 
clude that this leaf belonged to a manuscript made in the late 1470s or 
around 1480 in Bruges. It was illuminated by a Master who painted all of 


11 See Ilona Hans-Collas and Pascal Schandel, with the collaboration of Hanno Wijsman 
and the scientific advice of François Avril, Manuscrits enluminés des anciens Pays-Bas 
méridionaux, Volume 1: Louis de Bruges (Paris-Louvain: 2009), 222-4. 

12 These are: London, BL, Royal 14 E ii (460 x 330 mm); London, BL, Royal 14 
E vi (472 x 340 mm); London BL Royal 15 E i (465 x 340 mm); London, BL, Royal 19 
Ei (470 x 330 mm); London, BL, Royal 18 E i-ii (485 x 355 mm) with Los Angeles, John Paul 
Getty Museum, Ludwig X111 7 (480 x 350 mm); and Paris, BnF, fr. 186 (382 x 272 mm). 
The first of these contains another Chartier text, the Breviaire des nobles. In the 1535 
inventory of Richmond Palace, Maitre Alain is mentioned twice for two works, 
“Le Dialogue Me. Alain” [Dialogue de la calamité française; Royal 19 A xii]; and “Les Faiz 
Me. Alain; Impr” [éd Paris 1489]. These references are to Chartier’s Quadrilogue invectif, 
and to the early printed version of Chartier’s complete works by Pierre le Caron; Laidlaw’s 
Xa. See: Henri Omont, “Les manuscrits français des rois d'Angleterre au château de 
Richmond,’ in Etudes romanes dédiées à Gaston Paris le 29 décembre 1890 (25e anniversaire 
de son doctorat ès lettres) par ses élèves français et ses élèves étrangers des pays de langue 
française (Paris: 1891), 1-13. 

13 London, BL, Cotton Aug A v (480 x 355 mm); London BL, Royal 14 E v (480 x 340 mm); and 
London, BL, Royal 18 E vi (464 x 356 mm). The hand of the Master of the Getty Froissart 
has also been recognized by Hanno Wijsman in the Gros-Carondelet Hours sold in 2012 in 
Berlin (KettererKunst, Auktion 319, 21 May 2012, no. 6), see: http://www. libraria.fr/fr/blog/ 
les-heures-gros-carondelet-vendues-a-hambourg-informations-supplémentaires-sur-le 


-manuscrit. 
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FIGURE 3.3 “The Master of the Getty Froissart.” XVth century. Paris, BnE fr. 186 (Francesc 
Eiximenis, Le livre des anges, translated from Catalan): miniature on fol. 36: 
A man, standing in a verdant landscape, rejects the temptations of the Devil, 


listening instead to his guardian angel. 
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his manuscripts together with other masters. We could hypothesize that he 
painted the frontispiece and other hands did the rest, or that he may have 
been just one contributor to a collaborative cycle of miniatures. Of the ten 
manuscripts with miniatures that can be attributed to the Master of the Getty 
Froissart, no fewer than eight were made for King Edward 1v, one for Louis of 
Bruges, and two (among which we count our manuscript) for unknown 
patrons. One could therefore reasonably assume that this leaf too comes from 
a manuscript commissioned for King Edward rv. However this may not be the 
case due to a particular codicological feature which separates this manuscript 
from those more commonly commissioned by Edward IV: its relative size. It is 
interesting to note that the respective sizes of manuscripts illustrated by the 
Master of the Getty Froissart vary greatly. According to the Lhomme catalogue, 
the size of our bifolium is 21 cm x 30 cm, so for the individual page we could say 
21 cm x 15 cm. Of the other manuscripts the Master of the Getty Froissart has 
contributed to, most are much larger. All the manuscripts made for Edward 1v 
and one of the manuscripts made for an unknown patron are huge: between 
46 and 48 cm high. The one made for Louis of Bruges is considerably smaller: 
38 cm high. Our Chartier bifolium is much smaller still at only 21 cm high. 
Furthermore, our text is written in one column, whereas all the others are 
written in two columns. So we should revise our view of Edward Iv as the 
commissioning hand behind this new manuscript, and turn rather to the wider 
clientéle of the manuscripts made in Bruges in this period by the group of 
collaborating miniaturists to which our master belongs. The image depicts a 
man, not a woman, as suggested by the catalogue description, standing in the 
foreground, beside a rock from which a spring trickles. Behind him a path 
snakes back to what appears to be a church and a castle or tower. Barely per- 
ceptible on the path emerging from the direction of the tower-like structure 
are the black wimple-clad figures of the four sorrowing ladies of our debate, 


14 Sizes, cited in the two preceding notes, range from ca. 460/480 x 330/355 to 382 x 272 and 
210 x 150. 

15 The group of miniature painters active at this time in Bruges included notably: Philippe 
de Mazerolles / Master of the Harley Froissart; the Master of the Soane Josephus; the 
Master of Edward 1v; the Master of the Chattering Hands; the Master of the Vienna and 
Copenhagen Golden Fleece; the Master of the London Wavrin; the Master of the White 
Inscriptions; and the Master of the Getty Froissart. See Hanno Wijsman, “Two Petals of a 
Fleur. The Copenhagen Fleur des histoires and the Production of Illuminated Manuscripts 
in Bruges around 1480,” in Fund ogForskningid et kongeligebibliotekssamlinger 47 (2008), 
17-72, esp. 60-71; Hanno Wijsman, Luxury Bound. Illustrated Manuscript Production and 
Noble and Princely Book Ownership in the Burgundian Netherlands (1400-1550) (Turnhout: 
2010), 64-7 and 579-86. 
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as they move towards the narrator, each separated at some distance from the 
others. The image follows almost to the letter the description of the scene in 
Chartier’s poem, and is very similar to its fellow miniatures in manuscripts 
of the zQD.6 

So in these two author portrait miniatures, from manuscripts collecting 
the French verse and the French prose respectively, we see two apparently 
divergent portraits of Alain Chartier: vernacular love poet on the one hand, 
intellectual auctor/master on the other. Yet these portraits, like the perfor- 
mances of the texts themselves, are not simply different, but complementary 
aspects of one unified auctor. Chartier embodies all these characteristics in the 
range of his authorial experience and creativity, whether verse or prose, French 
or Latin. If we were to examine the miniatures that illustrate Chartier’s Livre de 
Esperance in its 40 manuscript appearances,!” we would discover several that 
portray the author figure within the dream vision landscape of his prosime- 
trum creation itself, alongside his characters, just as he is depicted in minia- 
tures that accompany the LQD.8 

It is our contention here, following commentary on other medieval 
authors by such critics as Jane Taylor, Sylvia Huot and Adrian Armstrong, 
and recent work on Chartier by Emma Cayley and others, that it is crucial 
to consider Alain Chartier’s œuvre in the material context of its 15th-cen- 
tury reception, through an exploration of the diverse manuscript tradition. 
The manuscript may be conceptualized as a space of play and Chartier 
posited as a site of authority and mastery, as well as key player within the 
codex.!9 

In an essay in the co-edited collection Chartier in Europe (with Ashby 
Kinch), Cayley offers a parallel study of two manuscripts, typical of the two 
main branches of the transmission of Chartier's Latin and French works 


16 [The stream flowed from a fresh spring down from bare rock, about two yards in breadth. 
It ran along the grassy bank, and it made a very pleasant sound on the stones, which 
obstruct its flow. [...] Right nearby, on the downhill slope of the mountain, there stood a 
pretty copse that grew close along the stream]. Livre des quatre dames, vv. 81-6; 93-6. 

17  Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines. 

18 See Serchuk’s contribution to this volume. 

19 For a fuller discussion of manuscripts as spaces of play see Emma Cayley “Collaborative 
Communities”; “Debating Communities: Revealing Meaning in Late Medieval French 
Manuscript Collections, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 105 (2004), 191-201; Debate and 
Dialogue. See also work in this area by Jane Taylor, including The Poetry of François Villon; 
“Courtly Gatherings and Poetic Games: ‘Coterie’ Anthologies in the Late Middle Ages in 
France,” in Book and Text in France, 1400-1600: Poetry on the Page, (eds.) Adrian Armstrong 
and Malcolm Quainton (Aldershot: 2010), 13-29; The Making of Poetry. 
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respectively: Tours, BM, MS 978,2 and Paris, BnF, fr. 1642.21 Like the divergent 
images studied above, these two manuscripts give us vital insights into the 
transmission patterns of Chartier’s literary production, and into two ostensibly 
distinct domains of activity: political and diplomatic (the Latin and French 
prose works) and poetic and playful (the French verse). The context of the 
Tours MS seemingly directs us to the official, humanistic and Latinate world of 
the Paris chancery, while BnF, fr. 1642 appears to refer us to the non-official 
vernacular world of the “cour amoureuse” [Court of Love] and courtly debate 
poetry.2? There is, however, more overlap between the two domains of 
Chartier’s production than one might expect, particularly in the subtle inter- 
weaving of political and poetic discourses, as we reveal through an examina- 
tion of the pieces collected in both these manuscripts, in text and paratext. 

In his 1964 article, W.B. Kay dismisses Chartier’s verse in what became a 
commonplace, “the fact that he was unable to make the framework of con- 
ventional courtly love poetry fully serve his personal vision is borne out by his 
later choice of prose as the instrument of his greatest works.”?3 We would 
suggest that, if anything, poetry and not prose was the instrument of Chartier’s 
greatest works. The pattern of manuscript transmission points to an equiva- 
lent if not greater popularity of the verse, and though there are clearly rea- 
sons why poetic, and indeed vernacular, texts may have enjoyed a wider 
circulation than prose or Latin texts, the material evidence nonetheless 
points us in the direction of Chartier as a master of both media, of poetry 
and prose.24 


20 Emma is grateful for permission to adapt some material concerning the transmission of 
these manuscripts for use in this current essay from her, “Ainchois maintien des dames 
la querelle’: Poetry, Politics, and Mastery in the Manuscript Tradition of Alain Chartier,’ 
in Chartier in Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 75-89. See 
the description in Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines, 133-4. Tours 978 is responsible 
for Heuckencamp’s attribution of the De vita curiali to Ambrogio dei Migli, since it con- 
tains a number of his letters: ibid., 67-76. 

21 This is Laidlaw’s Pd (Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works, 104-6), and has also been discussed 
in Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines, 120-3; and Joan E. McRae, The Trials of Alain 
Chartier’s “Belle dame sans mercy”: the poems in their cyclical and manuscript context. 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation (University of Virginia: 1997), 52-4. 

22 The “Cour amoureuse” referred to here is Charles vr's fabled organization, allegedly estab- 
lished at the Hôtel d'Artois on St Valentine's Day, 1401, boasting 900 members, and set up as 
a poetic institution for the defence and honour of women. See Carla Bozzolo and Hélène 
Loyau, La cour amoureuse dite de Charles V1, 3 vols. (Paris: 1982 [vol. 1] and 1992 [vols. 11, 111]). 

23 WB. Kay, “La Belle Dame sans Mercy and the Success of Failure,” Romance Notes 6, (1964) 
69-73; P- 73- 

24 See Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 202-14, for comparative tables of the manuscript trans- 
mission of the French verse, French prose, and Latin texts (tables of the prose manuscripts 
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The overlap we identify here between the two broad modes of Chartier’s autho- 
rial expression (poetry and prose) and the two main branches of manuscript 
transmission (Latin and French) breaks down the artificial barrier constructed by 
some critics between what are perceived to be “serious” and “non-serious” works 
in Chartier and indeed in this period as a whole? The relationship between dip- 
lomatic and playful debate in the period is then more fully revealed. This new 
approach, combining study of Chartier’s Latin and French output, confirms the 
position of authority Chartier enjoyed among contemporaries, and offers an 
account of Chartier’s œuvre which integrates history, poetry and politics, play and 
mastery, themes that are intertwined in the two representative manuscripts we 
refer to, as throughout the whole of Chartier’s production. Now we turn to sketch 
the intertextual, and indeed, intercodical patterning that can be traced across the 
manuscripts that collect Chartier’s works, both Latin and French, taking as para- 
digm the specific example of the two manuscripts from the apparently distinct 
realms of transmission of Chartier’s works we mentioned above. 

The Tours manuscript collects Chartier’s anti-curial Latin letter, the De vita 
curiali,?® with other Latin epistles circulated between humanist scholars of the 
Paris chancery in the early 15th century, and also with Books xIv and xv of 
Boccaccio’s De genealogia deorum gentilium which present a defence of poetry.?’ 
Collected within Paris, BnF, fr. 1642, alongside Chartier’s French works, we find 
debate poems which problematize gender, deal with the rejection of corrupt 
courtly mores and discourse, and call for the renewal of poetic language. 

The first of the representative manuscripts referred to above: Tours, BM, 978, 
presents us with a material community whose dialogic ethos is based on the 
art of humanist rhetoric, represented in both theory and practice. The two let- 
ters sent by a visiting Milanese scholar, Ambrogio dei Migli, to Gontier Col that 


here do not consider the 1 manuscripts containing only the Q7; these are listed in Laidlaw, 
The Poetical Works, 44-5, Aa—Al). We count 40 manuscripts containing the Esperance, and 
51 of the Q7 (making it more popular than the LBDSM with 45 manuscript copies, though 
not as popular as the Breviaire des nobles at 53 manuscript copies [54 with Sion, Supersaxo 
97 bis]). At least 64 manuscripts contain more than one of the verse texts; compared with 
25 manuscripts with both the Esperance and qi. As Laidlaw points out, length is also a 
consideration with the prose texts, and may be another factor in their relatively smaller, 
and separate, circulation. 

25 For this customary division of Chartier’s works see E.J. Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 39-43, 
and Shapley’s rejection of it: Charles S. Shapley, “Alain Chartier’s ‘La Belle Dame sans 
mercy” Studies in French Poetry of the Fifteenth Century (The Hague: 1970), esp. Ch. 2, 
32-120; also Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, p. 9 n30, 88-9, p. 11 n99. 

26  Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines, 345-75. 

27 Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium libri, (ed.) Romano (Bari: 1951). 
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are collected here together with the response on Col’s behalf from Nicolas de 
Clamanges to Migli are implicated in the debate that developed over the 
Roman de la Rose?8 Chartier’s De vita curiali was written a good 20 years 
after (c. 1427) the other pieces in the Tours manuscript. The trend of the French 
collections, in contrast with the Latin tradition, seems to be to combine 
Chartier’s work with later pieces. The Latin tradition tends to associate Chartier 
with earlier auctores, who fall into four main groups identified by Pascale 
Bourgain: earlier French scholars, Italian humanists, Patristic and earlier medi- 
eval authors, and finally, Classical authors.?9 

We can conclude from the two main branches of transmission that where his 
Latin works are concerned, Chartier was regarded as coming from a long line of 
auctores, and took his rightful place among them - the final link in the chain — 
their work legitimizing and authorizing his own. Where the vernacular is 
concerned, and more particularly his poetic production, Chartier’s works were 
more frequently collected with those of later practitioners, suggesting that he 
was regarded in some sense as their source of authority. So Chartier would seem 
to be situated within the vernacular codex context as the ultimate authoritative 
vernacular source or site of authority, corresponding with Boccaccio’s notion of 
the “backwards” direction of genealogy. (In his De genealogia, Boccaccio con- 
ceives of genealogy as always pointing back towards its starting point, towards 
the revelation of a hidden truth or origin.2°) 

In the second of the manuscripts considered here, the Curial, a Middle French 
translation of Chartier’s De vita curiali appears, alongside the only French trans- 
lation of Chartier’s Latin debate, the Dialogus.*! BnF, fr. 1642 is typical of the later 
transmission of Chartier’s French verse; it is a large paper anthology, probably 
dating from the 1490s.%2 Chartier’s status as magisterial auctor is reinforced by 
his material positioning within the codex, since 14 out of 38 texts collected here 
are attributable to Chartier.55 


28 See Jean de Montreuil, Opera, (ed.) E. Ornato, 4 vols (Turin: 1963-86); Nicolas de 
Clamanges Opera omnia, (ed.) Johannes Lydius (Farnborough: 1967); Epistolario, (ed.) 
Dario Cecchetti (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Turin: 1969). 

29 Fora full account of all the authors and works collected with Chartier in the Latin manu- 
scripts, see Bourgain-Hemeryck, Les Œuvres latines, 156-61. 

30 See Thomas Hyde, “Boccaccio: The Genealogies of Myth,” PMLA 100. 5 (1985), 737-45- 

31 For discussion and an edition of the Middle French Dialogus, see Bourgain-Hemeryck, 
Les Œuvres latines, 120-3; 247-325. 

32 See Laidlaw for dating and watermarks: Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works, 104-5. 

33 Laidlaw suggests that this manuscript is closely related to the first printed collected 
edition of Chartier’s works as well as to Paris, BnF, fr. 833, and Paris, BnF, fr. 24440; Alain 
Chartier, The Poetical Works, p. 106. 
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The Paris manuscript forms part of the community of 40 Querelle manuscripts 
that collect the sequels and/or imitations of Chartier’s Belle Dame sans mercy 
(LBDSM), which Joan E. McRae has discussed elsewhere.%* The QBDsM itself 
feeds on a tradition of literary quarrels, and in particular the Querelle de la Rose.$5 
Dialogic links are thus forged between Chartier, the contemporary poets who 
debated LBDsM, and the humanist scholars who debated the Rose.56 So the pres- 
ence of the Querelle texts here, and the collection of Chartier’s work with that of 
the participants of the Querelle de la Rose in the Latin tradition, further recon- 
ciles the two patterns of reception of Chartier’s work. 

Like many of the large lyric anthologies that transmit Chartier’s verse, the 
Paris manuscript also contains his French prose (the Q7 is the most commonly 
collected, followed by the Livre de l’Esperance and then the Middle French 
Curial). In the Paris manuscript, unusually, we find all four prose or prosime- 
trum vernacular texts usually attributed to Chartier: the Dialogus and De vita 
curiali in their Middle French translations; the Qr and the Esperance. The 
Dialogus, Chartier’s only Latin debate, picks up on many of the theological, 
sociopolitical and ethical themes (patriotism, mortality, moral and linguistic 
corruption, self-interest v. common good) that are latent in Chartier’s verse 
works, and the other texts collected here. The love lyric of Chartier’s LBDSM, 
Debat des deux fortunés d'amours, or Debat de reveille matin, is no less a vehicle 
for theological, political or ethical reflection than the French and Latin prose.°” 


34 See Hult and McRae, Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy, LXV—LXX111; also Joan E. McRae, 
“Cyclification and the Circulation of the Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy,’ in Chartier 
in Europe, 91-104, and in this volume; also Cayley, “Collaborative Communities”; Debate 
and Dialogue, 162-3, n.106. 

35 This is the largely epistolary debate between Christine de Pizan and Jean Gerson on the 
one hand, Jean de Montreuil, Gontier and Pierre Col on the other, in 1400-1401, arising 
from divergent readings of Jean de Meun’s section of the Roman de la Rose. See Cayley, 
Debate and Dialogue, Chapter 2, inter alia. 

36 For the Rose as intertext for the LBDsM, see Jane H.M. Taylor “Embodying the Rose: An 
Intertextual Reading of Alain Chartier’s La Belle Dame sans mercy,’ in The Court Reconvenes: 
Courtly Literature Across the Disciplines: Selected Papers from the Ninth Triennial Congress 
of the International Courtly Literature Society, University of British Columbia, 25-31 July, 
1998, (eds.) B.K. Altmann and C.W. Carroll (Cambridge: 2003), 325-43. 

37 On the political substrate of the French verse, see Shapley, “Alain Chartier’s ‘La Belle 
Dame sans mercy”; Giuseppe Sansone, “La Belle Dame sans merci et la langage courtois,” 
Le Moyen Frangais 39-40-41 (1997), 513-26; Daisy Delogu, “Le Livre des Quatre Dames 
d'Alain Chartier: Complaintes amoureuses, critiques sociales,’ Le Moyen Français 48 
(2001), 7-21; Gretchen Angelo, “A Most Uncourtly Lady: The Testimony of the Belle Dame 
sans mercy,” Exemplaria 151 (2003), 133-57; Cayley, Debate and Dialogue; Ashby Kinch, 
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This examination of cultural and literary groupings within the manuscripts 
which preserve both Chartier’s texts and those of his contemporaries and 
predecessors emphasizes how Chartier is situated as magister within both sets 
of traditions. The 15th-century manuscript collection is frequently a site of 
convergence for more than one exchange or debate between scholars; net- 
works of playful yet hierarchical relations are created by the juxtaposition of 
such exchanges. It is precisely this incitement to collaboration through poetic 
endeavour,’ this encouragement of a participatory poetic culture in the French 
manuscript tradition that we can begin to read as Chartier’s own apologia for 
poetry and for the vernacular.*? It is a call answered by the later poets whose 
works jostle for position and capital within the vernacular codex.4° 

Through intertextual links between the texts contained within these manu- 
scripts, and correspondences between the Latin and French traditions, both 
poetry and prose, we start to read Chartier’s ethical and moral engagement 
with politics and society. Moreover, we begin to understand the privileged 
position given to literary culture, poetry and indeed the vernacular within both 
sets of codices. The brief surfacing of a new fragment of Chartier, sadly now 
untraceable once more, adds to our knowledge of the circulation of manu- 
scripts of his work, and is important in the sense that it presents a hitherto 
unknown miniature painted by the Master of the Getty Froissart. In image as 
in text, then, Chartier is depicted both as figure of intellectual authority, draw- 
ing on the ancients; and equally as figure of literary authority, established as a 
model for successors. Both these figures/positions appear or are adopted 
within the same contexts of transmission as we saw above with the ostensibly 
divergent Tours and Paris manuscripts. At last, Chartier’s dual authorial per- 
sone are reconciled within the very material context that had appeared to 
divide them.*! 


“A Naked Roos: Translation and Subjection in the Middle English La Belle Dame sans 
mercy,’ Journal of English and German Philology 105.3 (2006), 415-45. 

38 On the non-ending of debate poetry see Thomas L. Reed, Middle English Debate Poetry 
and the Aesthetics of Irresolution (Columbia: 1990), Adrian Armstrong, “The Deferred 
Verdict: A Topos in Late-Medieval Poetic Debates,’ French Studies Bulletin: A Quarterly 
Supplement 18.64 (1997), 12-4; Cayley, “Drawing Conclusions: The Poetics of Closure in 
Alain Chartier’s Verse,” Fifteenth Century Studies 28 (2003), 51-64; and Debate and Dialogue. 

39 See Jane Taylor, The Poetry of François Villon, p. 7. 

40 On forms of capital, see Pierre Bourdieu, Le Sens pratique/The Logic of Practice, trans. 
Richard Nice (Cambridge: 1990). 

41 The irony of speaking of the reconciliation of dual authorial persone as co-authors of this 
chapter has not escaped our notice, and we hope that our voices have been rather more 
harmonious than discordant in these pages. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Illuminated Manuscripts of the Works 
of Alain Chartier 


Camille Serchuk 


Although relatively little-known today, Alain Chartier achieved an immense 
reputation in the 15th century, a fact demonstrated not only by the reverence 
accorded to his tomb in René of Anjou’s Livre du cuer damours espris, but also 
by the more than 200 manuscripts that survive of his work. Yet only about 15% 
(32) of these are illuminated in a manner that is germane to the text, apart 
from decorated borders, initials and heraldry.! Several additional manuscripts 
have blanks left for images that were never completed. This rate of decoration 
seems uncommonly low, particularly in comparison with works like the Roman 
de la Rose,? for which a much greater number of decorated works survive. It is 
possible that the low rate of illustration may be a function of sampling error, 
and that many decorated manuscripts were destroyed, but it seems more likely 
that Chartier’s works found more readers than viewers. 

While it is possible that the complexity of the works rendered them difficult 
to illustrate, the illuminated copies offer a surprising consistency of approach, 
showing no sign of experimentation or struggle to find a pictorial expression of 
the author’s ideas. Despite the overall coherence of iconography, decorated 
copies of Chartier’s works range widely in their quality and in the extent of their 
decoration. Working in media that ranged from simple pen and ink illustrations 
to sumptuous illuminations, amateur and professional illuminators from all 


* This project would not have been possible without the help and generosity of many people 


and institutions. First and foremost, I want acknowledge the indispensible assistance of the 
IRHT in Paris, where I consulted dozens of microfilms and catalogues, and where Claudia 
Rabel and Patricia Stirnemann offered wisdom, suggestions and feedback. Professor James 
C. Laidlaw rendered invaluable help establishing a comprehensive list of the illuminated 
manuscripts of the Chartier’s works. Joan E. McRae shared her extraordinary collection of 
images and notes with me. My knowledge of Chartier’s manuscripts was enriched by permis- 
sion I received to consult original manuscripts in Paris, London, Berlin and New York. I also 
want to acknowledge my gratitude for the funding to support for this project that I received 
under the aegis of a CSU-AAUP research grant. 

1 James C. Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier (Cambridge, 1974). 

2 By contrast, of the 145 surviving manuscripts of the Roman de la Rose inventoried on roman- 
delarose.org, over 100 have illustrations of some type, whereas only 41 have no images at all. 
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over France who faced the challenge of decorating Chartier’s works regularly 
emphasized the structure of the text over its content in their illustrations. As 
this volume of essays attests, Chartier’s work is quite diverse, although his texts 
share certain structural features, often including multiple speakers who orate 
more than they enact or interact. Their speeches are distinctive and elaborate, and 
comprise the primary content of the texts, but no artist sought to illustrate them. 
The emphasis on the speakers of Chartier’s prose, rather than on the speeches 
themselves, cannot be attributed to the idea that the texts were confusing, or 
to patrons who sought quick and cheap means to decorate the works. Instead, 
focus on the speakers highlighted what was distinct about Chartier’s work. 

The programs of illumination place a marked emphasis on these multiple 
speakers in the works, emphasizing the distinctive voices expressed in the 
texts. These voices also announce the authorial voice of Chartier, whose iden- 
tity was closely associated with the texts and voices of his own creation. 
Chartier is thus the implicit subject of all of the illuminations, even when the 
author is absent from the image itself. Reception of Chartier’s work in the 
15th century, including the evidence of the so-called Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans 
mercy (LBDSM) affirms that Chartier was closely associated with his creations. 

Previous studies of these manuscripts have focused primarily on single 
works (in catalogues and monographs), manuscripts in a single location,* or 
on copies of a single text, emphasizing patronage or the hand of a particular 
artist. To bring the 32 manuscripts together in a single study is therefore an 
unprecedented work of synthesis, and one that must by necessity sacrifice a 
certain measure of individual detail in an effort to offer a coherent overview of 
the manuscripts as a group. In the context of this volume, this close examina- 
tion of the illuminations aims to enrich our understanding of the reception of 
Chartier in his own day. 


The Manuscripts, Their Patrons and Makers 


The illuminated manuscripts of Chartier’s works were produced from about 
1430 to 1540 for patrons who moved in the highest echelons of French society. 


3 Although there are illuminated manuscripts of the works of Chartier produced elsewhere in 
Europe, this paper will focus on examples produced in France. According to Marta Marfany, none 
of the Catalan versions are illustrated. Several English copies with illustrations survive; I have 
not been able to ascertain the decorated character of Chartier manuscripts in other languages. 

4 Patricia Gathercole, “Illuminations on the Manuscripts of Alain Chartier, Studi Francesi 20 
(1976), 504-10. 
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Many of the patrons were women, among them Anne of Laval, Charlotte of 
Savoy, queen of Louis x1, and her daughter Anne of Beaujeu, and Jeanne 
of Laval, the second wife of Rene of Anjou. Although they do not appear to 
have commissioned new illustrated copies of Chartier’s work, Charles vI11 and 
Louis x11 acquired illuminated manuscripts of his texts for their collections. 
Chartier’s works, in their luxury formats, appealed to patrons with wealth, 
refinement, and access to the court and its power. 

Many of the 32 known illuminated manuscripts of Chartier’s works include 
more than one text. There are 12 illustrated versions of the Quadrilogue invectif 
(Q1), eight of the Livre de l’Esperance, six of the Livre des quatre dames (LQD ) two 
each of the Breviare des nobles (BN), the Curial, and the Belle Dame sans mercy 
(LBDSM)° and a single copy of the Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA). 
One lushly illustrated manuscript, untraced since the Clumber sale of 1937, 
included several texts, as the illustrations in the Sotheby’s catalogue tantaliz- 
ingly demonstrate. But the incomplete character of the catalogue makes it 
difficult to assess the content of the manuscript, let alone its illustrations. With 
one rather stunning exception, in which two manuscripts are almost identical,® 
each of the illuminated manuscripts is utterly distinctive from the point of 
view of style and design, even as the subjects chosen by illuminators are strik- 
ingly similar. 

At least 25 artists have been identified in connection with these manu- 
scripts.” The two copies decorated only in pen and ink (Arnhem, Openbare 
Bibliotheek 79 and Oxford, Bodleian 421), were probably made by amateur, 
rather than professional artists, the names of whom will likely never be 
known.® Indeed, most of the names of the artists who produced more sumptu- 
ously illustrated versions have also been lost to us. Jean Poyer (sometimes 
Poyet), who worked in Tours, may be the artist responsible for the copy of the 


5 The Hague, KB 71E 49. The frontispiece shows the Lady in a fashionable blue dress and tall 
conical headdress playing chess with the Lover in a short red, fur-lined robe. They are seated 
in an interior with green floor tiles, by an open doorway. The arms, at the bottom of the page 
and on the facing page as well, are those of Claude of Toulongeon (1421/22-1503), Seigneur de 
la Bastie, quartered with those of his wife Guillemette of Vergy. 

6 These are Paris, Arsenal 2940 and London, BL Add. 21247; both works represent the LQD. 
Both appear to have been produced for Breton patrons by an artist or artists working in the 
context of the Bedford workshop. Diane E. Booton, Manuscripts, Market and the Transition to 
Print in Late Medieval Brittany (Farnham, Surrey, England & Burlington: 2010). 

7 Forthe purposes of this paper I have focused primarily on French manuscripts of French texts. 

8 These two books are only rarely considered in this study; works illustrated by amateurs do 
not always conform to the broader trends of artistic practice and their innovation and impact 
can be hard to gauge. 
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BN that is BnF, fr. 18145,° but the others include many known by such names of 
convenience as the Dunois Master, the Master of the Vienna Roman de la Rose, 
the Talbot Master, The Master of Rambures (first identified by John Plummer 
as the Master of Amiens 200),!° and the Master of the Geneva Latini. These 
were some of the finest book painters of their day; several are thought to have 
been attached to the workshop of the celebrated artist known as the Bedford 
Master, including the Master of Dunois and Master of Walters 221.11 These art- 
ists worked all over France: in Lyon (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, 78 C 7), 
Bourges (The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, MS M. 438) and Paris, as well 
as Normandy (Cambridge MA, Harvard University, Houghton Library Typ 92), 
Brittany (London, The British Library Board Add 21247 and Paris, Bibliothèque 
de l'Arsenal 2940), Provence (The Bodleian Libraries, the University of Oxford 
MS E.D. Clarke 34), Burgundy (The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek 71 E 49) and 
Picardy (BnF, fr. 19127). This geographic diversity may explain the wide range of 
artistic styles in the manuscripts, but it renders the relative consistency of their 
iconography all the more remarkable. 

Although Chartier’s contemporary Christine de Pizan is known to have super- 
vised the production of some of the manuscripts of her work,!? there is no evi- 
dence that Chartier did the same. A direct connection between the author and 
the illustrations is all the more unlikely because all the surviving illuminated 
manuscripts of his works were produced after his death. So the pictorial solu- 
tions to the challenge of his texts appear to have been achieved independently, 
yet in them, Chartier’s distinctive voice, and the different voices and identities 
of the characters in his works (an extension of his own authorial voice) are 
consistently the most significant feature of the illustration. This consistency of 
form and iconography across multiple manuscripts reinforces the importance 


9 Mara Hofmann, Jean Poyer, Das Gesamtwerk (Turnhout: 2004); Roger S. Wieck, William 
M. Voelkle and Michelle Hearne, The Hours of Henry viri: a Renaissance Masterpiece by 
Jean Poyet (New York: 2000); François Avril and Nicole Reynaud, Les manuscrits à peintures, 
1440-1530, exh. Cat Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France (Paris: 1993), 306-8; 313-14. 

10 John Plummer, The Last Flowering. French Painting in Manuscripts, 1420-1530, exh. Cat. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (New York: 1982). 

11 For a discussion of the Bedford Master, see Inés Villela-Petit, Le Bréviaire de Chateauroux 
(Paris: 2003), 47-57; Eleanor P. Spencer, “The Master of the Duke of Bedford: the Bedford 
Hours,’ in The Burlington Magazine 107 (1965), 495-502; and Janet Backhouse, The Bedford 
Hours (London 1990). 

12 BL Harley 4431, for example; see Anne-Marie Barbier, “Le cycle iconographique perdu de 
lEpistre Othea de Christine de Pizan,” Cahiers de recherches médiévales 16 (2008): 279-99 
and Sandra Hindman, Christine de Pizan’s “Epistre Othea”: Painting and Politics at the Court 
of Charles vi (Studies and Texts) 77 (Toronto: 1986). 
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of the role of the speaker in the texts, and of the authorial voice behind that 
speaker. The artists illuminating these works were thus able to capitalize on 
the renown of the author while only rarely resorting to the established conven- 
tion of the author portrait. 

Illuminations customarily added to the value of books and also enhanced 
their intelligibility. Although decorative, they were not purely ornamental; 
instead, images served as visual structure and punctuation of texts. By adding 
another dimension through which the reader could access the text, miniatures 
could enrich engagement with it; they could reinforce and complement its 
content and help to fix it in the reader's imagination and memory.“ Images 
in manuscripts framed sections of text and indicated shifts of action or actor, 
serving as pictorial signposting that added clarity to a textual structure (as in 
Chartier’s work) that might be somewhat repetitive and short on action. At its 
most effective, pictorial rhetoric complemented and clarified textual rhetoric, 
though it might also reshape or undermine it. In the illuminated works of Chartier, 
the majority of the images focus on the speakers rather than on what is spoken. 
They reinforce the importance of authorial or oratorical voice, adding luster not 
only to the manuscripts in which they appear, but also to Chartier’s own distinc- 
tive authorial voice, which was closely identified with the speakers in his works. 


Chartier and the Image of the Author 


Chartier is, whether explicitly or implicitly, as acteur [author] or narrator, pres- 
ent in all of the illuminated manuscripts of his work. In several images, he is 
depicted as an author creating his work or presenting it to a patron. Author 
portraits and presentation images are highly conventionalized themes that 
appear in manuscripts throughout the Middle Ages. Indeed, they are such 
standard images that it is easy to overlook or dismiss them as boiler-plate solu- 
tions to the problem of illuminating non-narrative texts like those of Chartier. 
Like the figure of an evangelist at the start of a Gospel manuscript, Chartier, 
finely clad, presides over his text. His identity adds authority to his work; differ- 
ent settings and garments thus provide context and confer status upon him 
and by extension upon the texts themselves. 


13 Brigitte Buettner, “Profane Illuminations, Secular Illusions: Manuscripts in Late Medieval 
Courtly Society,’ Art Bulletin 74/1 (1992), 75-90. 

14 See Lucy Freeman Sandler, “Rhetorical strategies in the pictorial imagery of fourteenth 
century manuscripts. The case of the Bohun psalters,’ in Rhetoric beyond words. Delight 
and Persuasion in the Arts of the Middle Ages (ed.) Mary Carruthers (Cambridge: 2010), 98. 
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The fluidity of Chartier’s identity as acteur is not unique, of course, but none- 
theless complicates precise identification of his image in the manuscripts. In 
the most simple images, he is shown according to the prevailing conventions of 
the day, writing at his desk. One such image appears in the Oxford compendium 
Bodleian 421, fol. 96; another shows the author in a rich red robe highlighted 
with gold, seated ina simple room at a desk, where he writes in a book (Chantilly, 
Bibliothèque du château 882, fol. 3r).16 A more ambiguous version shows the 
author alone, but not writing (Berlin 78 C 7, fol. 24);!7 instead he reads or 
contemplates books. In such images he can be understood as both historical 
author and acteur; his solitude, the studious atmosphere, and the absence of 
other figures all emphasize his authorship, but without a pen in his hand, he 
figures the acteur as well. Other images show Chartier more explicitly as 
the acteur accompanied by other figures from the text, but in a manner that 
diverges from that described by the narrative. Because these representations 
emphasize the representation of Chartier as himself, rather than as an identifi- 
able element of the text, I want to consider them here, rather than in the 
sections consecrated to the individual texts below. In these images of Chartier 
as author/acteur, the miniaturist gives pictorial confirmation that Chartier’s 
contemporaries understood him to be the acteur in his texts. His costume is 


15 Ursula Peters, Das Ich im Bild: Die Figur des Autors in volkssprachigen Bilderhandschriften 
des 13. bis 16. Jahrhunderts (Cologne: 2008), 181-90. 

16 This volume includes an inscription on the last page that states “Ce livre est a messire 
Tanguy du Chastel, viconte de la Belliere et gouverneur de Roussillon.” Tanguy 1v du 
Chastel died in 1477 at the siege of Bouchain, and he had been named governor of 
Roussillon in 1468; the manuscript was certainly produced between these two dates. 
Chantilly. Le cabinet des livres. Manuscrits. tome 111, Histoire (Paris: 1911), 146-7. 

17 Avril and Reynaud suggest that the illuminations in the Berlin volume were produced in 
Lyon by the Master of the Vienna Roman de la Rose around 1460 for a member of the 
Thomassin family, probably Matthieu Thomassin, an advisor to the dauphin Louis, later 
Louis X1, 199-200. The manuscript includes on the opening folio an author portrait image 
that defies easy categorization (fol. 1). Wescher states confidently that it is the author 
dictating to his scribe. At right is a fashionably dressed figure, wearing a black chaperon 
and holding a scroll; across from him is a seated figure with what looks like a book or a 
sheet of vellum in his lap. This seated figure holds no pen in his hand, and his fashionably 
short gown is most unusual for a scribe. I am not persuaded by Wescher's description but 
can offer none more plausible, except that perhaps the illuminator has misunderstood his 
model; noticeable problems with the perspective of the desk might suggest that the artist 
was copying rather than originating this design. Paul Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis 
der Miniaturen-Handschriften und Einzelblätter des Kupferstichkabinetts der Staatlichen 
Museen (Berlin: 1931), 149. 
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consistent with his clerical status and his position as secretary and notary in 
the court of Charles v11, and so he stands out from the figures around him and 
seems to belong to a different world. 

Three miniatures show the author alone, reading. Two of these serve as 
frontispieces to the Livre de l’Esperance (and to the volumes in which they 
appear), and the last shows him, again seated and reading, as the acteur in the 
LQD. The palette of colors, compositions, and settings of these images are each 
distinct, but all emphasize the status of the author by means of his costume 
and his environment. A scene of the author at his desk opens Oxford, Bodleian 
Clarke 34, fol. 2, a volume that includes the Livre de l’Esperance, the Curial, the 
Complainte and the Lay de paix (Fig. 4.1). 

The manuscript was produced for Jeanne of Laval by the scribe Jean Herlin, 
and probably decorated by a Provençal artist in Anjou.!® The room in which 
Chartier sits takes the form of a box; a green canopied bed dominates the back- 
ground. Along the walls, which are a deep violet-tinged blue, are windows 
opening onto a landscape, and a shelf for books. The floor contributes to the 
riot of color in the miniature, showing bisque-colored tiles glazed in red and 
blue. The author, in a red belted gown of the type worn by the royal counselors 
of Charles vit, and wearing a black hat of the type known as a chaperon, sits in 
a light wooden high-backed chair, at a desk with an octagonal base surmounted 
by a triangular lectern. He appears to read, holding the text in his right hand 
and his head in his left hand. The rich colors and appointments of the room, as 
well as the figure’s costume, suggest a setting of considerable status. The pose 
of the figure conveys the melancholia appropriate to the text that follows, the 
Livre de (Esperance. But the stately setting in which he appears serves to locate 
Alain Chartier in a space beyond that of his text; it conveys the esteem in which 
he was held as an author. 

Similar circumstances obtain in the miniature that opens BnF, fr. 24440, 
which includes the Livre de l’Esperance and other works by Chartier, including 
LBDSM (Fig. 4.2). 

The author is again pictured in red, although here he wears a skull cap and 
his garment hangs loosely without a belt; his appearance here is more clerical 


18 Otto Pacht and J.J.G. Alexander, state that the work was produced in Anjou in Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Oxford.1. German, Dutch, Flemish, French and Spanish 
Schools (Oxford: 1966), 56. The work has most recently been discussed by Anne-Marie 
Legaré, who identifies the artist as Provençal. “Les Deux épouses de René d'Anjou,’ in 
Splendeur de l'Enluminure. Le roi René et les Livres. (ed.) Marc-Edouard Gautier, with 
Francois Avril (Angers: 2009), 59-71. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Alain Chartier at his desk, Livre de l’Esperance, third quarter of the 
15th century. Oxford, The Bodleian Libraries, The University of Oxford 
MS E.D. Clarke 34, fol. 2. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Alain Chartier seated (Frontispiece), Œuvres diverses d'Alain Chartier et pièces 
anonymes, 15th century. Paris, BnE fr. 24440, fol. 1. 
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and less consular! The author reads from a book open on a large lectern that 
also serves as a book cabinet. As he reads he gestures with his hands as though 
he were counting on his fingers; he appears to be committing elements of the 
text to memory, using gestures as mnemonic aids. The room is hung with red 
draperies and features a green and red tile floor, as well as columns that sup- 
port the trefoil arches that frame the scene. Less spatially coherent than the 
Oxford miniature, it is no less emphatic in its communication of the status of 
the author in a costume of particular interest to a clerical audience. 

Even the simplest of the author-portrait type images, the representation 
of the acteur in BnF, fr. 1507, fol. 51v.,2° asserts the authority of the author by 
means of its understated elegance. The author’s ermine-lined garment and his 
simply appointed but handsomely colored room encourage the blurring of his 
identity as author of the text and as a character in the work. Appearing as it 
does in the middle of the volume, this miniature would thus seem to empha- 
size the author’s voice in the work — here, the ZQD — more than his status as its 
maker. 

Even in images in which figures from the text appear with him, Chartier’s 
dual identity operates to show him both as maker and participant in his work. 
Ina manuscript of the Qz (Berlin 78 C 8, fol. 1),21 Chartier receives the represen- 
tatives of the three estates (Fig. 4.3). 

He sits in a grand, throne-like chair draped with blue brocade and wears a 
red robe that identifies him as a courtier, and a black cloak appropriate for his 
clerical status. His head is covered with a muslin hood. Despite their simplicity, 
his garments assert his distinguished status; the handsome chamber in which 
he sits affords him a grand setting. Clergy, Knight, and People approach him 
and he addresses them; evidence of his speech can be seen through his gestur- 
ing hands. In scale he is much larger than they, and in placement more promi- 
nent, because he is closer to the picture plane and therefore to the viewer. 
The three figures, as his creations (although he did not originate the notion of 
the three estates, merely this expression of them) defer to him. Slight of figure 
and dancing of step, they seem to do his bidding, a reminder of his authority as 


19 Notes on the first folio state that the manuscript belonged to the Abbey of Saint Victor in 
Paris. It does not, however, appear in an inventory of 1514 and might have been acquired 
thereafter. The library did possess other works by Chartier. Cf. Le Catalogue de la 
Bibliothèque de l'Abbaye de Saint-Victor de Paris de Claude de Grandrue, 1514. (eds.) Gilbert 
Ouy, Véronika Gerz-von Biiren, et al. (Paris: 1983). 

20 The Paris manuscript is a late 15th- or early 16th-century copy of the Lap. Although some 
of its images have been published, its origins and patron have not been identified. 

21 This, too, is a late 15th century copy for whom neither artist nor patron have been identi- 
fied. Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen-Handschriften, 150. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Alain Chartier and the Three Estates, Quadrilogue invectif, late 15th century. 


bpk, Berlin/Kupferstichkabinett/Volker-H. Schneider/Art Resource, NY 78 C 8, fol. 1. 
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an author and the importance of his voice in the text. There is no such scene 
described in the text; instead the artist expresses the authorial voice in human 
form, with the figures of its own creation. The artist thus distinguishes author 
from invention by means of scale, pose and composition, using the tools of art 
to explain the complex relationships among the depicted figures. 

The miniature that serves as the frontispiece for a richly decorated copy of 
the qr and the Esperance in Paris (BnF, fr. 24441, fol. 2) also blurs categories 
(Fig. 4.4). Like the miniature described above, it sets Chartier both among and 
apart from the characters of the gr. The half-page miniature serves as author 
portrait, showing Chartier in his red court robes seated in the foreground of 
the scene, presumably writing the text that opens with an address to the king: 
“A la treshaulte et tres excellent majeste des princes.” Behind him is a courtly 
scene, replete with king, canopy, and courtiers, suggesting that this author 
portrait functions also as a presentation scene. Surrounding the king, and to 
the right and left are representatives of the three estates, knights representing 
the inner ring of the courtly circle, complemented at left by the people, who 
work the land, and to the right by the clerics, who read and teach.?? This 
arrangement juxtaposes the conventions of the crowded courtly presentation 
scene and the characters of the text, which populate the space in lieu of the 
customary courtiers. 

Indeed most presentation scenes, in Chartier’s work and elsewhere, lack 
this ingenious negotiation between the worlds of the text and its author. 
Nonetheless, several examples of presentation scenes in the Chartier manu- 
scripts also appear designed to enhance Chartier’s status and confirm his 
august audience. Customarily such images, like author portraits, are so con- 
ventionalized that they rarely invite insight into a particular characterization 
of the author or his texts. Yet in the case of Chartier, they can almost be under- 
stood to illustrate the text: in his works he claims to have the ear of the king; 
these images appear to confirm this assertion. 

Although highly conventionalized, the presentation scenes in the Chartier 
manuscripts are nonetheless elaborate affairs. Only one, Moulins, Médiathèque 
Municipale 26, fol. 1, is confined to the narrow space of an initial; even it is rich 
with detail (Fig. 4.5).2° 


22 The placement of the figures conforms to the traditional hierarchies of arrangement in 
the art of the Middle Ages; a position to the right of Jesus Christ (usually in the center of 
an image) was of a higher status than to the left. See Emile Mâle, L'art religieux du x111e 
siècle en France (Paris: 1902, repr. 1986), 17. 

23 Despite the obvious medieval character of this work, several online catalogues (including 
the BnF’s Gallica), erroneously date this work to the 17th century, perhaps because of its 
handsome and later binding. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Alain Chartier writing at court, Quadrilogue invectif, mid-15th century. 
Paris, BnE fr. 24441, fol. 2. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Alain Chartier presenting his text, Quadrilogue invectif, mid-15th century. 
Médiathèque de Moulins communauté. MS-26, fol. 1. 
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The king receiving the work wears a garment richly patterned with fleur-de-lis; 
in his hands he holds a scepter and the main de justice. Most of the others are 
half-page illuminations that represent conventional images of the court of 
Charles vir (Houghton Typ 92 fol. 2; Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek 
Cod. 2619, fol. 1; BnF, Rothschild 2796, fol.1).24 Two presentations are unremark- 
able from the point of view of content, but are nonetheless distinctive images. 


24 For discussion of these manuscripts, see, respectively: Roger S. Wieck, Late Medieval and 
Renaissance Illuminated Manuscripts, 1350-525, in the Houghton Library (Cambridge: 
1983), 24-5; Otto Pächt and Dagmar Thoss, Französische Schule 1 (Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch historische Klasse. Denkschriften. 118) 
(Verôffentlichungen der Kommission für Schrift- und Buchwesen des Mittelalters) 
(Vienna: 1974), 26-7; and Emile Picot, Catalogue des livres composant la bibliothèque de feu 
M. le baron James de Rothschild, 111 (Paris: 1893), 93-9. Claudia Rabel notes that the copies 
in Cambridge and Vienna are quite similar, and were illuminated in Rouen, but probably 
not by the same painter. Pacht and Thoss also associated the Vienna manuscript with 
Normandy, and in particular with an artist “in the circle of Teneyken.” For more discussion 
of the “Teneyken” see their discussion of ONB 2543, in Französische Schule I, 58. Rabel 
identifies the Harvard manuscript as probably the work of an artist known as the Master 
of the Geneva Latini; see “Artiste et clientéle a la fin du Moyen Age: les manuscrits 
profanes du Maitre de l’échevinage de Rouen,” Revue de l'Art 84 (1989): 48-60, 57. 
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These are the elegant but heavily smudged presentation scene in BnF, fr 133, 
which features the author and his monarch in an intimate and elegantly 
appointed domestic interior, and BL Cotton Julius E.V., which places the 
French king at center in an ermine-trimmed red robe seated on a green throne 
under the customary blue canopy, decorated with gold fleurs-de-lis; the image 
repeats these colors, which were associated with the livery of Charles vr1,26 in 
the robes of the attending courtiers. 

These introductory images may seem at first only marginally related to 
Chartier’s works and his reputation. Yet in the majority of these images, care 
has been taken to add nuance to the image of the author, who is, after all, often 
as much a part of the work as he is originator of it. This multivalent expression 
of the authorial voice finds pictorial expression in these images, which thus 
open a new approach to understanding how Chartier was understood and 
appreciated by consumers of his works in the 15th century. 


The Illuminations of the Quadrilogue invectif 


Beyond these conventionalized author images, the question of how to illumi- 
nate Chartier’s extraordinary texts may well have challenged even the most 
experienced painters. The Q7 was the most frequently illustrated of the texts 
(about half of the surviving Chartier images focus on this work),?” and pictorial 


25 This miniature may have been deliberately vandalized by a reader incensed by Chartier’s 
characterization of the indifference of the lady in LBDSM, a subject I hope to develop in 
a subsequent publication. The drawing is nonetheless particularly valuable for the 
evidence it provides about how illuminations were produced; clearly the scene was drawn 
first, and then painted on top of it; the paint is smudged, revealing the drawing under- 
neath. The manuscript dates from the late 15th or early 16th century. 

26 M.G.A. Vale, “The Livery Colours of Charles vi1 in Two Works by Fouquet, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts 74 (1969), 243-8. Catherine Nall argues that the style of the illumination 
and the penwork in the manuscript suggests an English production after 1470. Given the 
tense state of French/English monarchic relations throughout the 15th century, and 
reliance on colors associated with the reviled French King Charles v1 in this manuscript, 
perhaps more study of this manuscript is required for a secure identification of its origins. 
See “William Worcester Reads Alain Chartier: Le Quadrilogue invectif and its English 
Readers” in Chartier in Europe (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 
136 n. 3. 

27 Patricia Gathercole, “Illuminations on the Manuscripts of Alain Chartier,” and Cynthia 
J. Brown, “Allegorical Design and Image-Making in Fifteenth-Century France: Alain 
Chartier’s Joan of Arc, French Studies 53 (1999), 385-404. 
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approaches to its decoration exemplify the broader trends of the illuminated 
manuscripts of Chartier’s works. 

In the qu, the author has a dream vision of France and representatives of 
the three estates, People, Knight, and Clergy. Each takes a turn defending him- 
self and detailing his suffering. Whereas polemic from this period usually 
demonized the English, with whom the French were at war, Chartier broke 
with convention to demand that the French take responsibility for their own 
failures; the message of the gris that France’s suffering was her own fault and 
could only be remedied by her own people.?8 

Although the dismal predicament of France was explored in a range of texts, 
from the royal ordonnances to polemical works of all types, there was no estab- 
lished tradition of representing France pictorially in figural or allegorical form. 
Jean Jouvenel des Ursins described France as a woman in the sermon known 
as Audite Celi, but elsewhere in his ceuvre, he used the metaphor of the body 
politic, which was implicitly if not explicitly male.2® Chartier gave distinctive 
corporeal form to France as a blond noblewoman whose comportment is dig- 
nified, but whose tousled hair and torn garments reveal her present suffering. 
Chartier describes her meticulously, detailing her rumpled and torn mantle 
and her disheveled coiffure, and in most manuscripts she is pictured thus: in 
full regalia, with lopsided crown, frayed cloak and unkempt tresses. 

In the illuminated manuscripts of this new and unusual allegorical text, 
there are many variations. Some emphasize the dream state of the author; oth- 
ers focus instead on the characters that appear to him. Some condense all of 
the speeches into a single miniature, in which are pictured the four main char- 
acters, while others afford a miniature to each speaker, and still others repeat 
the sequence as the speakers respond to what has been said. 

The dream state that gives rise to the vision is pictured in three manuscripts. 
Chantilly 882 includes an image that shows only the acteur asleep in bed,?° 
whereas BnF, fr. 126, fr. 1133, and Houghton Typ 92 show him asleep in bed or 
in a chair, but with elements from the vision itself. BnF, fr. 1133 fol. 4 is badly 


28 For a discussion of the more conventional themes of wartime polemic, see P.S. Lewis, 
“Two Pieces of Fifteenth-Century Political Iconography,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964), 317-20; Nicole Pons, L’honneur de la couronne de France. 
Quatre libelles contre les anglais (vers 1418-vers 1429), édition critique pour la Société de 
l'Histoire de France par Nicole Pons (Paris: 1990); and Nicole Pons, “La guerre de Cent ans 
vue par quelques polémistes français du xve siècle, in Guerre et société en France, en 
Angleterre et en Bourgogne, xIve-xve siècles (eds.) Philippe Contamine and MH. Keen 
(Villeneuve-d’Ascq: 1991), 143-69. 

29 P.S. Lewis, Écrits Politiques De Jean Juvenal Des Ursins 3 vols. (Paris: 1978-1982), 11: 272-3. 

30 Bibliothèque du chateau, fol. uv. 
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damaged (Fig. 4.6), but it appears that there are two women in the room, per- 
haps, as in Houghton Typ 92, Espoir (Hope) veiled, and Desesperance [Despair], 
with a knife at her own throat, who debate before him (Fig. 4.7). 

In the Houghton manuscript, the women stand on either side of the bed, 
while at the foot, France, crowned and in a decorated cloak, holds up the crum- 
bling edifice of the kingdom of France as described later in the vision. 
In BnF, fr. 126 the artist known as the Talbot Master?? describes the scene in a 
three-part miniature, in which the left section shelters the sleeping acteur, 
with the three estates standing at the threshold of the room in which he rests; 
they look to the center of the image, where France addresses them (Fig. 4.8). 
Unusual among the Q/ manuscripts, but consistent with his handling of other 
Chartier works in the volume, the Talbot Master condenses the entire action of 
the text into a single miniature. To the right France appears again, with the 
three estates; here People lies down, wearing rags, Knight stands, wearing 
armor, and Clergy, in a red, fur-lined robe, stands behind him. France's garment 
features the decoration of fleur-de-lis and exotic letters and characters men- 
tioned in the text, although it lacks the landscape on the bottom part, which 
instead surrounds her. She holds her arm to brace the decaying chateau 
that symbolizes her nation, bedecked with blue shields bearing the fleur-de-lis. 
The fabric of the structure is clearly compromised; even the scaffold seems 
to topple. 

A simplified version of this compelling scene appears in other copies of the 
text. The artist of BL Add. 15300 hews more closely to the text in the representa- 
tion of the three estates, for his Clergy sits down, but the garment of France is 
less elaborate and the setting is less ornate.3 In BnF, fr. 24441, France’s crown 
is askew, and her garment features the three parts described by Chartier: the 
fleur-de-lis, the letters and insignias, and the landscape at the hem (Fig. 4.9). 

The three estates are also as Chartier describes, in their varied garments and 
poses. The setting, of crumbling architecture and fallen columns, is in more 
imminent danger of collapse than the chateau in BnF, fr. 126, but the space of 
the miniature is very shallow, and there is no further landscape surrounding 
the figures, nor does the author/acteur appear. There is considerable variation 
in the illustrated copies. The scene is sometimes condensed, as in the image of 


31 The damage to BnF, fr. 133 makes it impossible to identify the women or to determine 
what they are doing. 

32 Fora discussion of the Talbot Master, see Avril and Reynaud, 170-71, and Rabel, 59 n. 14. 

33 Catherine Nall has suggested that this manuscript might have been made in England, but 
she acknowledges that she can find no evidence to prove it. “William Worcester Reads 
Alain Chartier,” 136, n.3. 
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FIGURE 4.6 The Acteur in bed, Quadrilogue invectif, late 15th/early 16th c. 
Paris, BnE, fr. 133, fol. 4. 
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FIGURE 4.7 The Acteur asleep, Quadrilogue invectif, c. 1465. Cambridge MA, Harvard University, 
Houghton Library Typ 92, fol. 4. 


France and the three estates in Houghton Typ 92 (which is badly damaged, so 
the figures of Knight and People are effaced), and Chantilly 882 (in which 
France speaks to Clergy only). In other copies, Chartier himself (rather than 
France) encounters the three speakers (in Berlin 78 C 8, described above). 
The most lavish examples expand the decoration into six (BnF, Rothschild 
2796 and Berlin 78 C 7) or eight (BnF, fr. 19127) images that show the figures in 
a variety of settings. 
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Paris, BnF, fr. 126, fol. 191. 
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FIGURE 4.8 The Acteur, France, and the Three Estates, Quadrilogue invectif, c. 1450. 
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FIGURE 4.9 France and the Three Estates, Quadrilogue invectif, mid-15th century. 
Paris, BnF, fr. 24441, fol. 15v. 
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The Parisian artist of the Rothschild manuscript, perhaps the Dunois 
Master,4 was concerned about changing the setting where this small cast of 
characters declaimed their laments; the architecture around them varies con- 
siderably over the program of illuminations. There are interiors and exteriors, 
halls, palaces and towns, gates and bridges that frame the scenes of France and 
the three estates, which are represented by individuals or groups (Fig. 4.10). 

The six illuminations in Berlin 78 C 7 are less ornately rendered. The settings 
are simple — often barren landscapes, some of which are set against patterned 
backgrounds — and the costumes and poses vary slightly. Several artists created 
the miniatures, and there are modest variations of style as a result.95 France is 
shown in the first four illuminations in a pale pink dress with a blue mantle; 
the last two images show her in a blue dress with a red underskirt.3® In this 
manuscript as in others, we see the same cast of characters so often that it 
would be easy to imagine that these rich but repetitive pictorial cycles repre- 
sent efforts by artists to add as much decoration, and therefore as much value, 
as possible to the manuscripts in which they appear. But Chartier’s readers did 
not commission illustrated copies of his work solely as luxury objects; in fact, 
all the evidence suggests that these volumes were read, rather than displayed 
or simply shelved.$7 Images may have added value but they also made the 


34 Avril and Reynaud discuss this artist, although not this manuscript 36-7; they also attri- 
bute to him the manuscript sold in the Clumber Sale (London, Sotheby’s 6 December 
1937, lot 941). For Rothschild patronage generally, and the provenance of this manuscript 
more specifically, see Christopher De Hamel, The Rothschilds and Their Collections of 
Illuminated Manuscripts (London: 2005), 67. This manuscript was bought by Henri de 
Rothschild and his mother Thérèse at the Hamilton Palace sale in May of 1889, probably 
on the advice of Emile Picot. De Hamel notes that the sale catalogue described it as 
“certainly the most valuable of the existing manuscripts of this author.’ It likely so 
remains, unless the now-lost Clumber manuscript resurfaces. 

35 Avril and Reynaud identify the main artist at work in the manuscript as the Master of 
the Vienna Roman de la Rose, and state that in this manuscript the artist “collabore avec 
un enlumineur plus retardataire,” 199. It would seem then, that this unidentified old- 
fashioned artist may have been one of those responsible for the Q/ images with their 
patterned backgrounds, and that the Master of the Vienna Roman de la Rose might be the 
artist of the miniature of the Curial on fol. 75. I think there may even be three hands, since 
there are considerable variations in style in the miniatures of the Q7 alone, 199. 

36 Chartier never identifies the colors of her garments, but nor does he suggest that they 
change. 

37 As I have suggested, an unusual percentage of illuminations in the work of Chartier, and 
in this manuscript in particular, are smudged. Patricia Stirmemann suggests that this was 
a form of Damnatio memoriae by readers unhappy with Chartier, perhaps for his treat- 
ment of women in LBDSM. One of the image databases at the IRHT in Paris can be 
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FIGURE 4.10 France and the Three Estates, Quadrilogue invectif, c. 1440. 
Paris, BnF, Rothschild 2796, fol. 5v. 
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challenging texts more accessible and easier to understand. Miniatures also 
reinforced retention of the textual argument by means of their subject and 
placement, and so the repetitive imagery in the Chartier manuscripts may 
have served the rhetorical purpose of the texts, which progress through the 
speeches of each character. 

The third richly illustrated copy of the gr, BnF, fr. 19127, has two more illumi- 
nations than the Berlin and Rothschild manuscripts, yet it appears more 
modest because of the restrained grey monochrome of its miniatures (Fig. 4.11). 
Apart from the first image, which shows France alone, in the seven images of 
France and the three estates, the artist, the Master of Rambures,?8 relies on a 
modified grisaille palette.3° The figures in the miniatures are all rendered in 
shades of grey, although the landscape viewed through the window retains 


searched for miniatures with “déterioration volontaire”; of these the vast majority appear to 
be images desecrated or mutilated because of their problematic content. For a discussion of 
the destruction of images in manuscripts, see Michael Camille, “Obscenity under Erasure. 
Censorship in Medieval Illuminated Manuscripts,’ in Obscenity. Social Control and Artistic 
Creation in the European Middle Ages (ed.) Jan M. Ziolkowski (Leiden-Boston-Cologne: 1998), 
139-54, and Gil Bartholeyns, Pierre-Olivier Dittmar and Vincent Jolivet, “Des raisons de 
détruire une image,” Images Re-vues (online) 2 | 2006, document 1. URL : http://image 
srevues.revues.org/248. 

38 Or one of his followers. Bert Cardon and later, Susie Nash argued that the painter of BnF, 
fr. 19127 (identified as the Master of Amiens 200 by John Plummer in 1982, but designated the 
Master of Rambures by Nicole Reynaud in 1993) was trained in Brussels and went to Picardy 
to work. Reynaud and Marc Gil have argued instead that this artist, clearly familiar with 
Flemish art, was Picard. John Plummer, Pierpont Morgan Library, The Last Flowering. French 
Painting in Manuscripts 1420-1530 (New York: 1982); Bert Cardon, “Rogier van der Weyden and 
the Master of Amiens 200: Concerning the relationships between Panel Painting and Book 
Illustration,” in Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture. Colloque v111, Dessin sous-jacent et cop- 
ies (eds.) R. Van Schoute and H. Verougstraete-Marcq (Louvain-la-neuve: 1991), 43-55; and 
also his “Nouvelles données concernant les relations artistiques entre le Maitre d'Amiens 200 
et Rogier van der Weyden” in Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture, colloque 1x: Dessin sous- 

jacent et pratiques datelier (ed.) R. Van Schoute and H. Verougstraete-Marcq (Louvain-la- 
neuve: 1993), 51-7; Susie Nash, Between France and Flanders. Manuscript Illumination in 
Amiens (London and Toronto: 1999), 194-203; Marc Gil, “Du Maitre de Mansel au Maitre de 
Rambures. Le milieu des peintres et des enlumineurs de Picardie ca 1440-1480,’ Thèse de 
doctorat, Université de Paris IV — Sorbonne: 1999, 499-537; Avril and Reynaud, 93-8. 

39  MarcGil, “Couleur et grisaille dans l'œuvre du Maître de Rambures (Amiens, v. 1454-1480): 
l'exemple des Faits des Romains du Musée Condé de Chantilly (Ms. 770) et de la biblio- 
thèque municipale de Lille (Ms. 823), in Aux limites de la couleur : monochromie et poly- 
chromie dans les arts, 1300-1650. Actes du colloque international organisé par l’Institut 
national d'histoire de l’art (Paris) et par le Centre d’Etudes Supérieures de la Renaissance 
(Tours) les 12 et 13 juin 2009 (Turnhout: 2011), 141-56. 
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FIGURE 4.11 France and the Three Estates, Quadrilogue invectif, c. 1480. 
Paris, BnE fr. 19127, fol. 19. 
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more naturalistic colors. The use of grey may be understood as an expression 
of hope triumphing over despair in this work.*° 

The illuminator varies the representation of the three estates in every min- 
iature. The figures are shown as different types, in different garments and 
poses. The first miniature shows France standing alone in an open loggia with 
blue and red columns. At the back of the vaulted room is what appears to be a 
royal throne, although it also, probably deliberately, resembles an altar. 
The garments of France are quite elaborate; she wears a blue dress decorated 
with the fleur-de-lis, and over it, a red, blue and white robe with a dolphin at 
the shoulder and a landscape with a dog around the hem. A veil covers her long 
blond hair, and her crown is falling off the back of her head. In the sequence of 
images that follows, in which she appears with the three estates, her garments 
are simplified and she appears to age, since her posture becomes more stooped 
and her veil more like that worn by an older woman as the images progress. 
The Master of Rambures probably worked in Picardy, and was familiar with the 
work of Rogier van der Weyden; his rendering of France in BnF, fr. 19127 closely 
resembles the Virgin Mary (and particularly Rogier’s vision of her).4 Although 
there is considerable variation in the representation of France in the QI manu- 
scripts, almost all of the versions correspond to some degree to contemporary 
Marian types in French art. One Marian convention is that seen in BnF, 
fr. 19127: veiled, mature, and swathed in angular drapery. In other illustrated 
copies of the Q1, France instead resembles a more youthful, regal Marian type, 
with long gold hair and a crown.*” 


40 Drawingona variety of contemporary sources, including the poetry of Charles of Orleans, 
Michel Pastoureau suggests that in Chartier’s day, grey was the color of hope. “Noir, gris, 
blan. Trois couleurs en mutation à la fin du Moyen Age,’ in Aux limites de la couleur, 15-23. 
See also Alice Planche “Le gris de l'espoir Romania 94/3 (1973), 289-302. 

41 Iam not aware of any study that examines this continuity of iconography of Mary and 
France in this period, although on the importance of Marian imagery in a French political 
context, see: Sandra Hindman and Gabrielle M. Spiegel, “The Fleur-de-Lis frontispieces to 
Guillaume de Nangis’s Chronique abrégée: political iconography in late fifteenth-century 
France,” Viator 12 (1981), 381-407. 

42 This image of Mary emerges from the representation of the church as Ecclesia universalis 
or Ecclesia triumphans. In the latter, Ecclesia is frequently depicted as a queen, with such 
accoutrements of power as crown, halo and scepter, in late medieval French examples in 
particular, Mary is shown with these attributes. See Wolfgang Seiferth, Synagogue and 
Church in the Middle Ages: Two Symbols in Art and Literature (New York: 1970); Hélène 
Toubert, “Les représentations de l’Ecclesia dans l’art des xe-xtre siècles,” in Un art dirigé. 
Réforme grégorienne et iconographique (Paris: 1990), 37-63; Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, 
“Dramatic Troubles of Ecclesia: Gendered Performances of the Divided Church in 
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As these examples show, in the manuscripts of the Q7 and the other illus- 
trated works by Chartier, artists do not illustrate the content of the speeches, 
but instead, the speaker pronouncing them. Illuminations marking a change in 
speaker thus delimit distinct sections of the text. Because it yields such a repet- 
itive result, this is not a structure that yields a dynamic cycle of illuminations. 
Yet artists were nonetheless willing to sacrifice inventive composition and sub- 
ject matter in order to preserve an aspect of the text that they deemed essen- 
tial. Documenting distinctive voices is a consistent feature in the illustration of 
the Chartier manuscripts. To 15th century readers and viewers, this was the 
element of his work that most urgently needed to be captured and enhanced 
in and by its pictorial form. 


The Livre de quatre dames 


The text of the LQD also involves changes of speaker and of voice, and the 
manuscripts of the work, whether decorated with single or multiple illumina- 
tions, tend to emphasize these voices. Many copies also depict the elaborate 
landscape evoked by Chartier at the opening of the poem.*? The first (and 
sometimes only) image the reader sees is often a lush and hilly setting, replete 
with the rushing stream, the blooming flowers and the embracing peasants 
described in the text.44 After this lavish and seductive introduction, the text 
becomes more complex, as the melancholy acteur seeks the love of a lady 
through a narrative that includes the sad accounts of four ladies who tell of 
their lovers and how they acquitted themselves in a battle widely understood 
to be that of Agincourt in 1415. In contrast to the text of this long and elaborate 


Cultural Performances in Medieval France. Essays in Honor of Nancy Freeman Regalado 
(eds.) Eglal Doss-Quinby, Roberta Krueger, and E. Jane Burns (Cambridge: 2007), 181-93. 
Thanks are due to Daisy Delogu for her insights and suggestions. 

43 Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, 43-138. These include two manuscripts 
with a full cycle of images: Paris, Arsenal 2940 and BL Add 21247, mentioned above as 
originating in the same workshop. Two manuscripts have decoration confined to impres- 
sive frontispieces: Paris BnF, fr. 2235 and the manuscript, the location of which is now 
unknown, that was sold as Lot #941 in the Clumber sale at Sotheby’s London in 1937. 
Two final manuscripts defy categorization: BnF, fr. 1507 has only three illuminations 
and differs from the iconography of the other examples. The last example is Karlsruhe 
Landesbibiliothek 410, which is a collection of Chartier fragments and includes the LQD, 
although the illuminations are out of sequence. 

44 The Karlsruhe version of this scene is much simplified; it only includes an image of the 
acteur and the ladies. 
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narrative of 3531 lines, the miniatures that illustrate the work are quite simple: 
apart from the lavish frontispiece, they usually include a series of images in 
which the setting remains constant, and the acteur and the ladies appear, two 
of whom are shown speaking in turn to the acteur and the other ladies. In the 
luxury copies — BL Add 21247, Arsenal 2940, BnF, fr. 2235, and the Clumber Sale 
manuscript — the settings are lush and the ladies individualized and quite dis- 
tinctive. The manuscript in Karlsruhe and a recently discovered miniature 
made in Bruges offer simpler approaches, with more modest settings, a more 
limited palette and fewer details of the birds and flowers.# In addition, the 
garments of the ladies are less ornate, and the painters are less attentive to the 
details of the text; belying the title of the work, one copy has a miniature with 
only three ladies.46 

The luxury copies also demonstrate that considerable attention has been 
made to customize them with arms, devices and other insignias of ownership. 
BnF, fr. 2235 features the gold fleurs-de-lis of the arms of France on its frontis- 
piece (Fig. 4.12); the manuscript was first owned by Charlotte of Savoy, whose 
arms first appeared, but were covered over by those of her son Charles vIr 
when he inherited the volume.*” 

The Clumber sale manuscript has no arms but the initials a-a, tied by a 
widow’s girdle, appear in the margin. This was perhaps the monogram of Anne 
of Beaujeu, the daughter of Louis x1 and regent for her younger brother, Charles 
vitt.48 In Arsenal 2940, the arms have been scratched out on several pages but 
still appear on the frontispiece (Fig. 4.13).49 Throughout the manuscript, the 
mournful character of the text is accentuated by the framing of the pages with 
knotted and draped black bunting. The (nearly identical) copy in London 


45 The miniature was the sole illustration among four leaves of a text of the LQD auctioned 
by Michel Lhomme on 8 October 201, as lot 23. Hanno Wijsman has studied the minia- 
ture and concluded that it was likely made in Bruges around 1480 by the Master of the 
Getty Froissart. See the article of Cayley and Wijsman in this volume. 

46 BnF, fr. 1507 fol.53v. shows only three ladies. Fol. 51 has no ladies at all, and is discussed 
above in the context of images of the author. 

47 Vincent Terrasson de Fougères, “La Royauté Idéale. Images des rois Charles vi11 et Louis 
XII à travers le spectacle des entrées royales et les guerres d'Italie (1484-1515) Ph.D. Thesis 
(Roskilde Universitet: 2001), 84. 

48 Clumber Sale, London, Sotheby’s, 6 December 1937, lot 941, p. 231. Avril and Reynaud, 37. 

49 The arms have not been identified. The ownership of this manuscript is the subject of 
considerable conjecture, since it has been noted that the miniature closely resembles the 
landscape described in Marguerite de Navarre’s La Coche (ed.) R. Marichal (Geneva and 
Paris: 1971), 14. 
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FIGURE 4.12 Frontispiece, Livre des quatre dames, 15th century. Paris, B; 
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FIGURE 4.13 Frontispiece, Livre des quatre dames, c. 1416. Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal 
2940, fol. 1. 
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(Fig. 4.14), probably made for Anne of Laval,5° shows the acteur emerging from 
a castle with a white insignia that reads “au pouvre prisonnier” [to the poor 
prisoner]; this motto appears again on his sleeve in the last miniature when 
he offers his work to a lady (fol. 69).5! Throughout the manuscript, the initial 
l appears in roundels as a decorative motif. 

If the ties between text and owner are strong, the connections between 
text and images are somewhat weaker. The copies of the text illustrated with a 
single miniature capture the opening to the text fairly clearly, but they reveal 
nothing of the sorrow that pervades the poem. Even in the examples with 
more miniatures, the substance and source of the ladies’ sorrow is not evoked 
by the images. The motto “au pouvre prisonnier,’ and the draped bunting add 
a dimension of mourning to the manuscripts in which they appear, but they 
lack specificity (although they might well have been understood by the origi- 
nal owner). While sometimes images in manuscripts illustrate what cannot 
be described in words, here the meaning of the images depends entirely on the 
text; the sorrowful speeches of the ladies become sequenced images of decla- 
mation that frame the text rather than express it. As with the qz, this pictorial 
rhetoric reinforces the textual rhetoric, which privileges the expression of each 
distinctive voice. 


The Breviaire des nobles 


Only a few illuminated manuscripts survive of the text known as the Breviaire 
des nobles (BN). It too consists of a series of speeches, here enunciated in the 
voices of the virtues of nobility: Foy [Faith], Loyaulté [Loyalty], Honneur 
[Honor], Droiture [Rectitude], Prouesse [Courage], Amour [Love], Courtoisie 
[Courtliness], Diligence [Diligence], Netteté [Purity], Largesse [Generosity], 
Sobriété [Sobriety] and Perseverance [Perseverance]. Two illustrated copies 


50 Diane E. Booton, Manuscripts, Market and the Transition to Print, 56-7. Booton identifies 
the artist of this manuscript as the Master of Walters 221, and argues for a Breton site of 
production. 

51 I have not been able to trace the meaning of this devise; Edward J. Hoffmann conjectures 
that it was Chartier’s motto. Alain Chartier. His work and reputation (Geneva: 1975), 125 
n. 23. Hoffmann observes that it appears in Chartier’s poetry. Furthermore, despite the 
considerable similarity of Arsenal 2940 and BL Add 21247, there is no evidence of this 
motto in the Arsenal manuscript, which suggests it was more significant to the patron 
than to the work itself. It might refer to one of the prisonners of Agincourt, like Charles of 
Orleans or Jean of Angouléme, yet if this is the case, no direct connection can be made 
with either to this manuscript. 
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FIGURE 4.14 Frontispiece, Livre des quatre dames, early 15th century. © The British Library 
Board, London, Add MS 21247, fol. 1. 
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survive, the first in the sumptuous volume known as the Talbot Shrewsbury 
book (BL Royal 15 E vi), a compendium of texts commissioned at Rouen by 
John Talbot as a gift for Margaret of Anjou on the occasion of her marriage 
to King Henry vi in 1445 (Fig. 415).52 The first page of the text, fol. 403 in the 
volume, features an illumination with 13 figures; Noblesse, a female figure, 
stands at the center. To each side are six figures, who form a semi-circle that 
opens towards the viewer. Each of the 12 attendants to Noblesse personifies one 
of the virtues of the text, and is identified with a phylactery on which the virtue 
personified is named. Ten of the virtues are represented as women; the remain- 
ing two, Amour and Honneur, are men.58 

The second surviving decorated manuscript of the BN (BnF, nouv. acq. fr. 
18145) is also quite impressive, although somewhat less for its pedigree than its 
illuminations,**+ which are thought by some scholars to be the work of the illu- 
minator Jean Poyer.55 The second text in a small but richly decorated volume, 
this version features 12 illuminations, each introducing the relevant section of 
the work, starting with Noblesse. All of the virtues are represented save Largesse, 
which seems to have been, perhaps inadvertently, omitted. All of the virtues in 
this version are female, and all are dressed appropriately to communicate the 
character of the virtue they represent; like the figures in the Shrewsbury book, 
each of the virtues enjoys a unique iconography that visually renders the 
importance and specificity of her identity. All wear fashionable women’s gar- 
ments, apart from Prouesse, who wears armor. Beyond costume, the settings 
and actions of the figures render them readily recognizable — Droiture holds 


52 This extraordinary manuscript has been the subject of considerable study, although little 
attention has been paid to the work of Chartier. It is thought to be the work of the Talbot 
Master, who is also thought to have been the artist of the Q1 manuscript described above 
(BnF, fr. 126). For the Shrewsbury book, see George F. Warner and Julius P. Gilson, 
Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 4 vols. (London: 
1921), II, 177-79; Avril and Reynaud, Les Manuscrits à peintures en France, 37, 170-1. For 
complete bibliography, see http://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminatedmanuscripts/record 
.asp? MSID=18385&CollID=16 &NStart=150506. 

53 Joan E. McRae suggests that these figures may have been masculine because the words 
themselves were. 

54 The ex libris in the volume shows it to have been in the collection of a member of the 
Wattingnies et de la Chaussée branch of the Comtes de Lannoy, but the date at which it 
entered into that collection is not specified. 

55 Wieck, Hours of Henry viir. A Renaissance Masterpiece by Jean Poyet (New York: 2001); 
Mara Hofmann, Jean Poyer, Das Gesamtwerk (Turnhout: 2004); Avril and Reynaud were 
not certain that the manuscript could be securely attributed to Poyer, Les Manuscrits a 
peintures en France, 313-14. 
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FIGURE 4.15 


Frontispiece, Breviaire des nobles, c. 1445-47. © The British Library Board, 
London, Royal 15 E v1, fol. 403. 
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scales, Foy admires the Trinity (Fig. 4.16). They mark the sections of the text 
and were perhaps intended as meditative images for the reader, but they do 
not communicate the content of the text itself. Poyer produced many books of 
hours, which might have provided a framework for the distinctive settings of 
the Bn made by him. His series of female figures pictured with attributes not 
only emphasizes the change in speaker in the text, but also draws on an estab- 
lished convention of book illumination from another type of book. The repeti- 
tion of figures adorned with their attributes clearly evokes the sequence of the 
suffrages of the saints pictured in Books of Hours, in which prayers to the saints 
are pictured in an analogous series.5° This would have been obvious to 
a 15th century reader — and indeed, any reader with access to an illuminated 
work of Chartier would probably also have owned an illuminated book of 
hours. The reliance on a pictorial prototype from a sacred context reinforces 
the solemn and pious tone intended by Chartier when he titled his work a 
breviary. 


The Livre de 'Esperance®” 


The illustration of the Livre de l’Esperance also ranges from one to several 
illuminations.f8 In the work, the Acteur, sometimes asleep, sometimes awake, 
is watched by a drowsy attendant, Entendement [Understanding] as he is 
enfolded in the cloak belonging to Melencolie [Melancholy], and then visited 
by three haggard women who personify the vices Desesperance [Despair], 
Defiance | Dread], and Indignation | Anger]. These women are then vanquished 
as Entendement awakens with the entrance of the personified virtues of Foy, 
Esperance and Charité, all young and lovely, along with a fourth figure, unnamed 
but usually identified as Divine Grace.5° 


56 Fora discussion of these see Roger Wieck, Time Sanctified: The Book of Hours in Medieval 
Art and Life (New York: 1988), ff. 

57 Iam especially grateful to Joan E. McRae for her notes on the Esperance manuscripts. 

58 There are six illustrated copies of the work. They are: Berlin 78 C 7 (2 images), Houghton 
Typ 92 (1 image) Morgan M 438 (4 images), BnF, fr. 24441 (4 images), BnF, fr. 2265 
(3 images), BnF, fr. 126 (1 image) and Copenhagen, Kongelige Bibliotheket Thott 57f° 
(1 image). The Copenhagen image depicts a crowned young woman dressed in garments 
decorated with the fleur-de-lis, a better approximation of France in the Q7 than a repre- 
sentation of any of the ladies described in the Livre de l’Esperance. 

59 Sylvia Huot, “Re-Fashioning Boethius: Prose and Poetry in Chartier’s Livre De Lespérance,” 
Medium Ævum 76/2 (2007), 268-84. Huot observes that unlike other Chartier texts, and 
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FIGURE 4.16 Foy [Faith], Breviaire des nobles, c. 1490. Paris, BnF, nouv. acq. fr. 18145 fol. 93. 
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The illustration of the text varies to some degree — Morgan M 438, BnF, 
fr. 24441, BnF, fr. 126 and Houghton Typ 92 show Deseperance, Defiance and 
Indignation in the chamber, together, by the bed of the Acteur; Berlin 78 C 7 
shows them individually or outdoors. To a large extent, the representations of 
the text are quite consistent; as with the Q1, and the opening to the Lap, 
Chartier’s description must have been so compelling that artists were reluctant 
to move beyond it. The cloak of Melencolie, for example, is captured in the 
miniatures with care; several artists linger over the scene, extending it to 
several images. 

As with the q7, book design and the number of images shaped the content 
of the images; some illuminators trace the trajectory of the text in a single 
image — one that captures a single scene or that compresses the text into a 
single image. Berlin 78 C 7 has two miniatures, but the first, of the Acteur at his 
desk, is not customized to connect it to this text; the second miniature shows 
Defiance, with her beggar’s bags, lead casket and keys, Indignation with her 
whip of vengeance and open tablets of the law, and Desesperance with a noose 
and knife. They stand in a generic setting that could be an interior or an exte- 
rior. In BnF, fr. 2265, the program expands to four images: Chartier seated at the 
foot of his bed, asleep, with Melencolie and her mantle (fol. 2); outdoors, in a 
red robe and black chaperon, tempted to suicide by Desesperance, with a knife 
in her sleeve (fol. 12v); back indoors, Entendement asleep on a wooden bench, 
addressed by crowned Foy, holding the Pentateuch (fol. 17); and, in the final 
image, Entendement reclining on his bed with his head in his hand, listening 
to a female figure who may be Esperance, who opens her ointment jar, with 
two other women, peering around the drapery surrounding the bed to listen 
(fol. 64).6° 

More complex yet more compact is the representation in BnF, fr. 126, in 
which the architectural frame of the miniature divides the scene in three 
(Fig. 4.17): first, Chartier, seated in a throne-like chair, becomes enveloped in 
the cloak of Melencolie, who, in the second vignette, heaves him over her shoul- 
der and carries him across the room. In the final scene, Chartier, abed, is sur- 
rounded by all of the characters of the poem. Although all are recognizable 
and distinguishable in the miniature, because of the limited space, the Talbot 
Master has minimized the attributes of the figures. In the final two manuscripts, 


unlike the Boethian text that served as its model, in the Livre de l’Esperance the Acteur 
doesn't speak to the virtues, but Entendement speaks for him. 

60 The artist of these miniatures is one of the retardataire collaborators with the Master of 
the Vienna Roman de la Rose. 
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FIGURE 4.17 The Acteur with all of the characters of the text, Livre de l'Esperance, 


c. 1450. Paris, BnF, fr. 126, fol. 218. 
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BnF, fr. 24441 and Morgan M 438, the text receives a richer illustrative treat- 
ment.® BnF, fr. 24441 opens with the author in bed (with the canopy labeled 
couche d'angoisse, or, bed of anguish) and Entendement in a nearby chair, both 
asleep. Melencolie enfolds the author in her cloak, while Defiance, Indignation, 
and Desesperance enter at right. All three are pictured with their customary 
attributes. In the next image, Entendement awakens and opens the window of 
memoire [remembrance], and golden rays of light enter the room. On the right, 
the three vices stand menacingly; Defiance waves her knife. On fol. 44 (Fig. 4.18), 
the perspective of the miniature shifts from the planar composition of the pre- 
vious two, to one that is more diagonal; this creates enough room for the 
entrance of the virtues, Foy, Esperance and Charité, with the additional figure 
of Divine Grace. Foy holds an open book and wears a spectacular crown with 
finials of immense height; Esperance, behind her, holds an ointment jar and 
swings a broken anchor over her head. Behind them are the other two figures, 
with their attributes obscured. At the center of the miniature, Entendement 
and the author sleep again, and the vices stand behind the bed, gathered 
around Defiance, holding her knife. In the final miniature, Esperance opens her 
jar and wakes Entendement. The vices are gone, save Defiance, who peers in 
from behind the bed. 

This program is quite similar to that found in Morgan M 438, and the two 
manuscripts share a particularly vivid and compelling approach to the text. 
Unlike BnF, fr. 24441, Morgan M 438 is illuminated largely with a monochrome 
palette. The manuscript dates to the middle of the third decade of the 
16th century and features a style of drawing heightened with ink wash that is 
both refined and sophisticated.°? In the first miniature, a figure labeled 
Alain Chartier walks towards his bed (Fig. 4.19); an old woman enshrouded 
in ocher drapery, labeled Melencolie on the miniature, sneaks up behind him 
to enfold him in her mantle. Behind them, a smaller figure (to remind us, as 
the author tells us, of his modest understanding, or petit entendement), 
Entendement, stands with his back to the wall observing the scene. In the sec- 
ond miniature, Entendement sits to the left, seated and asleep with his head in 
his hand. Melencolie has thrown Chartier on the bed; the vices look on grimly. 


61 Multiple ink drawings also accompany the text in Bodleian 421. 

62 According to the Morgan's online Corsair catalogue, the volume was given by Pierre 
Jobert, sieur de Souppize to Jacques Thiboust; it was probably illuminated in Bourges 
around 1525. The grisaille technique may again have its origins in the hopefulness of the 
title and the content of the work. 

63 This labeling belongs to a later hand; Peters sees it as evidence of the blurring of author 
and acteur in the manuscripts. Das Ich im Bild, 188, n. 247. 
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FIGURE 4.18 The Acteur with all of the characters of the text, Livre de l'Esperance, 
c. mid-15th century. Paris, BnF, fr. 24441, fol. 44. 
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FIGURE 4.19 The Acteur/Alain Chartier with Melencolie, Livre de l'Esperance, c. 1525-1535. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS M. 438, fol1. Purchased by 
J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913) in 1911. 


Most notable is the disheveled Desesperance, who holds her knife with fierce 
determination. On fol. 15 (Fig. 4.20), the virtues enter. 

Chartier sleeps heavily on the bed at the center, surrounded by his guests. 
Foy is most visible at left, with her books, wings, and enormous crown, the 
finials of which here take the shape of fleurs-de-lis. The text states that they 
are supposed to be rays reaching to heaven, and in fact, Foy walks beneath a 
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FIGURE 4.20 The Acteur with Foy and others, Livre de Esperance, c. 1525-1530. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS M. 438, fol 15. Purchased by 
J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913) in 1911. 
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rich blue cloud that appears to symbolize the celestial realm. She covers the eyes 
of Entendement, who reaches blindly for Chartier. With her back to us, Esperance 
holds her balm jar and swings her anchor. Charité wears a dress adorned with 
books; she stands to the right. Between her and Esperance is a dark, shrouded 
figure that is not identified. Behind Charité, the vices cross their arms impa- 
tiently, hoping to triumph. In the final image, Entendement again awakes to the 
offer of balm from Esperance. The other virtues look on approvingly. 

As with the other Chartier texts, the illustrated copies of the Livre de 
Esperance rely heavily on the evocative descriptions of the text. We never 
learn much about what is said among the figures, but we see them as Chartier 
describes them, in marvelous and riveting detail. Chartier’s allegory comes to 
life clarified and concretized, asserting the realness of his dream and its hope- 
ful message. 


Other Texts 


Although the Belle Dame sans mercy was perhaps the most debated of the 
Chartier texts, it was only rarely illustrated, and the images in the two 
decorated copies that survive (Arnhem, OB 79 and The Hague, KB 71 E 49) 
are essentially consistent with those of the other texts. The miniature in the 
Hague manuscript is a handsome image of a man and a woman playing chess 
(Fig. 4.21). There is no mention of chess in ZBDSM itself, but as Emma Cayley 
has shown,** the game is an important metaphor in LBDSM, where it makes 
explicit the playful dynamic between the lover and the lady. The game of chess 
image foregrounds a feature of the text that is buried within it, and placed at 
the start of the text it provides an opening or point of entry into it. 

The conventions that predominate in these French texts are also discernible 
in illuminated French translations of a Latin work of Chartier. Three illustrated 
copies of the Dialogus familiaris amici et sodalis extend the emphasis on the 
author/speaker beyond the vernacular (BnF, fr. 126, Oxford, Bodleian Clarke 34, 
Berlin 78 C 7); all include multiple works by the author. No stand-alone copies 
of the Dialogus appear to have been illustrated; at least none survive. 

The illustrations of the Dialogus, like that of vernacular works, focus primar- 
ily on the speakers. In both the Oxford (fol. 101v) and the Berlin (fol. 75)®° 
manuscripts, two clerics stand together conversing in an architectural frame. 


64 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 166-69. 
65 This miniature is the only one in the Chartier texts in the volume that appears to be the 
work of the Master of the Vienna Roman de la Rose. 
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FIGURE 4.21 The Lady and the Lover play chess, Belle Dame sans mercy, c. 1470-1480. Den 
Haag, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 71 E 49, fol. 9. 


They wear long robes appropriate to their status, and both men gesture vigor- 
ously, showing that they are engaged in a dialogue. This relatively simple scene 
is expanded considerably in the Paris manuscript (fol. 210), in which the two 
clerics are seated at right and speak to each other, although here they are 
joined by additional figures, some of which are clearly noble, and others of 
which are clearly clerical, who gather around to hear them speak (Fig. 4.22). 
The building in which the figures are placed is similar to those pictured else- 
where in the manuscript, illustrating the texts of the gr and the Esperance. 
The slate of the roof is heavily ornamented and the windows are oxidized 
silver; outside daylight at ground level gives way to a darker blue heaven, laden 
with stars. The landscape is richly drawn, and corresponds to contemporary 
descriptions of France, that emphasize its agricultural richness, the strength 
of its chateaux, and the beauty of its landscape.®® Each of these features is 


66 Le Débat des hérauts d'armes de France et d'Angleterre, suivi de The Debate between the 
heralds of England and France by John Coke (eds.) Léopold Pannier and M. Paul Meyer 
(Paris: 1877), 5-7. 
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FIGURE 4.22 Two clerics and their entourage, Dialogus familiaris amici et sodalis, c. 1450. 
Paris, BnF, fr. 126, fol. 210. 


rendered clearly in the miniature. In the foreground is a pear tree, and beyond 
it a river with boats. The landscape is punctuated with chateaux and towns. 
These features allow the artist to add interest and detail to the image, and they 
situate the text in a recognizably French context, rather than a more generic 
locale. 

Also rare is illumination of the Debat des deux fortunés damours; only one 
illustrated copy survives (BnF, fr. 2262, fol. 1). Painted in an unusual orange and 
silver (now tarnished to gray) palette, it shows a handsome, if unfurnished 
great room in a chateau, in which a group of people are assembled (Fig. 4.23). 
The narrator is not in evidence, but the Fat Knight is seated at lower left, on 
what looks like a column. At his feet sits a hound. He speaks, addressing the 
others, raising his left hand and gesturing with it to indicate that he is speaking. 
Behind him, a row of fashionably dressed ladies at right face a row of gentle- 
man at left. At the back of the room, a lady and a gentleman stand, looking on 
as though they are about to join the group. The miniature evokes the setting of 
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FIGURE 4.23 Frontispiece, Debat des deux fortunés damours, late 15th century. 
Paris, BnF, fr. 2262, fol. 1. 
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the poem rather than its content, like so many other images of the works of 
Chartier, emphasizing the speaker rather than the speech. 


Conclusions 


As even this very incomplete survey shows, the Chartier manuscripts include a 
complex and nuanced group of illuminations that are as rich as the texts they 
illustrate. Not only do they open new pathways to understanding Chartier’s 
work, and expose some of the challenges faced by painters illustrating French 
literature of the later Middle Ages, but they also offer some insight into the way 
Chartier’s work was understood in the 15th century. The consistent emphasis 
on the representation of the author himself, or on the characters who speak in 
his work, rather than on the content or character of their speech are two picto- 
rial strategies that reinforce the importance of the authorial voice in these 
works. In these images, artists sought to express through visual means the dis- 
tinct character and reputation of Chartier’s voice. The near omnipresence of a 
principal male speaker in his works, in the form of the acteur, invited readers 
— and subsequently viewers — to understand Chartier as the originator of and 
participant in the presentation of his ideas that ensues. Responding to this 
speaker, or sometimes (as in the BN) without him, multiple voices articulate 
the positions recognized, ultimately, as Chartier’s own. The amplification 
of voice is intended perhaps to suggest broader support for his argument, or 
perhaps instead as a means to invite complicity from a wider range of readers, 
who could see themselves in his variety of interlocutors. Yet the representation 
of voice is a challenge to a painter, whose technique and style, no matter how 
masterful, remain dumb. So it is all the more remarkable that some expression 
of Chartier’s voice was sought so often and so similarly by artists working in 
relative isolation. The evidence of the gBDsm demonstrates that Chartier was 
closely associated with his work;®’ the illuminated manuscripts, with their 
consistent attention to speakers and speaking show us that readers and view- 
ers understood the distinctive voice of Chartier to resonate through his 
characters and throughout his works. 


67 Joan E. McRae, The Quarrel of the Belle dame sans mercy (New York: 2004). 


PART 2 


Approaches to Chartier 


CHAPTER 5 


Performance and Polemic: Gender and Emotion 
in the Works of Alain Chartier 


Daisy Delogu 


From the time of her famous declaration that “eyes are for looking” until today, 
the independence or selfishness, honesty or uncourtliness of the so-called 
belle dame sans mercy has been hotly debated. Critiques of her words and con- 
duct first took the form of poetic continuations and rewritings of her situation, 
and the Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy has subsequently become the 
subject of scholarly inquiry in its own right.! It is perhaps not surprising that 
the Belle Dame, one of Chartier’s most compelling textual creations, has 
inspired a significant percentage of the existing scholarship on Chartier’s 
poetry, in particular as it relates questions of gender, since she herself raises 
such questions in explicit terms.” In the present article I will bring a new 


1 The modern scholarly discussion of the quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy begins with the 
editions and analyses of Arthur Piaget in his 1901-1905 articles in Romania. For a modern edi- 
tion and translations of same see Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy: une anthologie poétique 
du XVe siècle (BNF MS FR. 1131), (eds.) and trans. David Hult and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 2003) and 
The Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy, (ed.) and trans. Joan E. McRae (New York 
and London: 2004). See also the contribution of Joan E. McRae in this volume. 

2 On questions of gender in Chartier’s works, see Gretchen Angelo, “A Most Uncourtly Lady: 
The Testimony of the Belle Dame sans mercy,’ Exemplaria 15.1 (spring 2003), 133-57; Anne 
Berthelot, “Si moi ou autre vous regarde, les yeux sont faits pour regarder”: La Belle Dame sans 
mercy ou la Dame qui ne voulait pas jouer” in La “Fin'amor” dans la culture féodale, (eds.) 
Danielle Buschinger and Wolfgang Spiewok (Amiens: 1991), 13-21; Emma Cayley, “Ms Sion 
Supersaxo 97 bis: A Profeminine Reading of Alain Chartier’s Verse” in Courtly Arts and the 
Arts of Courtliness. Selected Papers from the Eleventh Triennial Congress of the International 
Courtly Literature Society, (eds.) Keith Busby and Christopher Kleinhenz (Cambridge: 2006), 
283-95; Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier in his Cultural Context (Oxford: 
2006), in particular Chapter 3; Emma Cayley, “Ainchois maintien des dames la querelle’: 
Poetry, Politics and Mastery in the Manuscript Tradition of Alain Chartier” in Chartier in 
Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 75-89; James Laidlaw, “Les 
Belles Dames Sans Mercy d'Alain Chartier” in Autour de Marguerite d'Écosse. Reines, prin- 
cesses et dames du XVe siècle, (eds.) Geneviève and Philippe Contamine (Paris: 1999), 33-44; 
Daniel Poirion, “Lectures de la Belle Dame sans mercy” in Mélanges de langue et de littérature 
médiévales offerts à Pierre Le Gentil (Paris: 1973), 691-705; Helen Solterer, “The Freedoms of 
Fiction for Gender in Premodern France” in Gender in Debate From the Early Middle Ages to 
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critical lens to bear upon some familiar texts and issues. By examining the por- 
trayals of female characters, and specifically the representations of their emo- 
tions, in several of Chartier’s works, I hope to illuminate not only Chartier’s 
ideas about femininity, but also the parameters of the gender roles that were 
available to late medieval women. 

Recent scholarship has considerably nuanced our understanding of emo- 
tion in the Middle Ages. We have moved beyond the perception that medieval 
people were childlike and irrational in the expression of their emotions, hav- 
ing made little progress in Norbert Elias’s civilizing process. Barbara Rosenwein 
has identified two main approaches in recent studies of emotions: first, the 
so-called cognitive approach, in which emotions are understood as part of an 
internal process of perception; and second, the social constructivist approach 
— whether defined as strong or weak — in which emotions are believed to be 
shaped, entirely or in part, by the culture in which the subject operates.8 When 
considering literary texts a cognitive analysis is not possible, since the “person” 
expressing the emotions is him- or herself a linguistic construct.* Because the 
reader has no access to a character’s perceptions or cognitive processes, her- 
meneutic activity must focus on the outward manifestations of emotion, and 
on the reactions of the other intradiegetic figures, which provide clues about 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of a given emotion. 

Expressions of emotion are often discussed in theatrical terms. Lila Abu- 
Lughod and Catherine Lutz have affirmed that emotional discourses are “prag- 
matic acts and communicative performances.” The metaphor of theatrical 
performance has allowed scholars to show how medieval displays of emotions, 


the Renaissance, (eds.) Thelma Fenster and Clare Lees (New York: 2002), 135-63. On the fasci- 
nating but far less-studied question of masculinity in Chartier, see David Hult, “La courtoisie 
en décadence: l'exemple de la Belle dame sans merci d'Alain Chartier’ in Progrès, réaction, 
décadence dans l'occident médiéval, (eds.) Emmanuèle Baumgartner and Laurence Harf- 
Lancner (Geneva: 2003), 251-60. 

3 See Barbara Rosenwein, “Worrying about emotions in history American Historical Review 107 
(2002), 821-45 as well as Rom Harré, “An Outline of the Social Constructionist Viewpoint” in 
The Social Construction of Emotions, (ed.) Rom Harré (Oxford: 1986), 2-14; P.N. Johnson- 
Laird and Keith Oatley, “Cognitive and Social Construction in Emotions,” in Handbook of 
Emotions, Second Edition, (eds.) Michael Lewis and Jeannette Haviland-Jones (New York and 
London: 2000), 458-75; Robert C. Solomon, “The Philosophy of Emotions” in Handbook of 
Emotions, 3-15. 

4 On linguistic representations of emotion see also Stephen D. White, “The Politics of Anger,’ 
in Anger’s Past: The Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages, (ed.) Barbara Rosenwein 
(Ithaca and London: 1998), 127-52. 

5 “Emotion, Discourse, and the Politics of Everyday Life” in Language and the Politics of Emotion 
(Cambridge: 1990), 1-23, at u, emphasis added. 
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such as those related to feuding and reconciliation, or love and friendship, can 
be understood as carefully calibrated responses to, and interventions into, spe- 
cific social contexts. Daniel Smail, for instance, has argued that “one advertised 
one’s emotional relationships by means of certain scripted performances that 
were continually perceived and interpreted by those present as meaningful 
statements about social relations” while Nicholas Offenstadt, writing about the 
French civil wars of the early 15th century, explains that “Chaque paix | between 
the princes of the blood] leur commande d'oublier les injures verbales, leur 
interdit toute parole hostile... La maîtrise de la parole doit empêcher la ven- 
geance et contribuer au spectacle de l'unité retrouvée.” Such language under- 
scores the public and the communal nature of expressions and interpretations 
of emotion. 

Like the demonstration of emotions, gender may also be understood as per- 
formative. According to Judith Butler’s now well-known argument, “gender is 
an ‘act’, broadly construed, which constructs the social fiction of its own psy- 
chological interiority”? Butler uses the metaphor of theatrical performance in 
order to explain her theory of gender; the “act that one performs, is, in a sense, 
an act that has been going on before one arrived on the scene” and the script of 
which one makes use both precedes and survives the individual who uses it.8 
The act that is gender is therefore public, collective, and iterative, and it is by 
means of this constantly-renewed performance that, in Butler’s terms, “the 
body becomes its gender.” 

Despite these strikingly similar conceptual approaches to the emotions and 
to gender, surprisingly little work has been done to explore under what condi- 
tions and to what extent gender impacts the expression and reception of emo- 
tion, and conversely how displays of emotion may influence or contribute to a 
performance of gender.!° I propose that an examination of the performance 


6 Daniel Lord Smail, The Consumption of Justice. Emotions, Publicity, and Legal Culture in 
Marseille, 1264-1423 (Ithaca and London: 2003) at 93 and Nicolas Offenstadt, “Interaction 
et Régulation des Conflits: les gestes de l'arbitrage et de la conciliation au Moyen Age 
(x111e—xve siècles)” in Les rites de la justice: Gestes et rituels judiciares au moyen age, (eds.) 
Claude Gauvard and Robert Jacob (Paris: 1999), 201-28, at 226, emphasis added in both. 

7 Judith Butler, “Performative Acts and Gender Constitution: An Essay in Phenomenology 
and Feminist Theory,’ Theatre Journal 40.4 (1988), 519-31, at 528. See also Judith Butler, 
Gender Trouble: feminism and the subversion of identity (New York: 1990). 

Butler, “Performative Acts,” 526. 
Butler, “Performative Acts,” 523. 

10 I cite by way of exception Lisa Perfetti’s 2005 edited volume, The Representation 
of Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early Modern Culture, (Gainesville: 2005) and 
Gwynne Kennedy, Just Anger. Representing Women’s Anger in Early Modern England, 
(Carbondale IL: 2000). 
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and reception of emotions in the works of Alain Chartier can illuminate the 
poet's understanding of gender roles, and can reveal how his works shape the 
conditions of possibility for late medieval expressions of gender. 

Chartier’s works themselves constitute spaces of performance and polemic. 
Almost entirely dialogic, often including narratorial interventions that resem- 
ble stage directions, Chartier’s French works nearly always take the form of a 
debate: who is the most unhappy lover? who is responsible for France’s trou- 
bles? does love bring more happiness or more suffering?! Chartier’s characters 
not only stage and debate specific questions, they also perform and put into 
question the very foundations of what it means to be courtly, to engage in 
courtly speech, and to adhere to what we might consider courtly values.!? In 
what follows I shall examine representations of emotion on the part of female 
characters in several works by Alain Chartier in order to see how gender and 
emotion mutually inflect one another. 

In Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames (LQD), composed in the wake of the 
disastrous French defeat at Agincourt (1415), the lovelorn narrator encounters 
four women who comprise at once a collective of interchangeably grieving 
women, and, like Tolstoy's unhappy families, four distinct cases, each “toute 
seulete” [all alone] (v. 357). The male poet-narrator, situated at a remove from 
the debate that constitutes the core of the text, mediates between the speakers 
and the public, guiding the latter’s understanding and reception of the central 
debate, including the emotions expressed by the female figures. Even from far 
away the narrator can see clearly that the women “aloient / Comme celles qui 
se douloient” [proceeded like those in mourning] (vv. 352-3). Though they 
approach in a group, they neither speak to one another, nor sing, nor gather 
flowers. Their attendants, similarly subdued, follow at a distance. As the 


11 On Chartier’s dialogism see Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. 

12 _[ bracket here the highly problematic question of what, exactly, constitutes the courtly. In 
connection to this topic as it pertains to Chartier see Giuseppe Sansone, “La belle dame 
sans merci et le langage courtois, Le Moyen Français 39-41 (1997), 513-26 and Helen 
Swift, “Alain Chartier and the Death of Lyric Language,’ Acta Neophilologica 35: 1-2 
(2002), 57-65. 

13 Citations of the Livre des quatre dames are from The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) 
James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974), 196-304. Translations are my own. See also the 
edition and English translation of the Livre des quatre dames in An Anthology of 
Medieval Love Debate Poetry, (eds.) and trans. Barbara Altmann and R. Barton Palmer 
(Gainesville FL: 2006), 307-93. 

14 The first women to speak employs the first person plural to explain the ladies’ sufferings 
to the narrator. See verses 391-420. After this initial passage, the woman turns to a 
consideration of her own individual case. 
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women approach, the narrator can see that they walk barefoot, like penitents, 
eyes cast down, each lost in her own thoughts, and unaware of the narrator's 
presence. The women’s outward appearance and body language are entirely 
consistent with medieval representations of grief. When addressed, the first 
woman turns towards the narrator her “doulz visage” [sweet countenance | 
(v. 461), her eyes swimming with tears. After she has described the extent of her 
suffering, the narrator throws himself to his knees and, “pour la pitié que de ly 
[a]” [on account of the pity that {I} felt for her] (v. 502), he begs her to share, 
and thereby alleviate, the source of her sorrow. Because the reader “sees” the 
women from the perspective of the narrator, we are invited to calibrate our 
reaction to and judgment of these characters in accordance with his. The nar- 
rator employs the positively-connotated adjective “doulz” to describe the first 
woman’s countenance, while his empathy provides a model for the poem’s 
readers. In this way, the narrator suggests that grief is an acceptable and appro- 
priate emotion for the female protagonists. 

The first woman agrees to share with the narrator the reason for her mourn- 
ing — her lover's death in a recent battle. However, after several hundred verses 
of lament, the tone of the first lady’s discourse shifts from sorrow, to anger and 
blame. Unlike grief, anger in the Middle Ages possessed an ambiguous moral 
status. As Lester Little notes, “[t]he standard view of anger developed by 
Christian theologians distinguished between a vice that was self-indulgent and 
could be recklessly destructive, and a righteous zeal that could marshal pas- 
sion and thus focus energy to fight constructively against evil”! In negative 
terms, anger was construed as the sin of ira, and in this sense was often associ- 
ated with women.!6 On the other hand God, as well as male Biblical figures, 
could display righteous anger in response to vice and sin. The prerogative to 
display righteous anger was assumed also by legitimate lords in the Middle 
Ages.” The ZQD raises the question of whether women might also display 
righteous anger, and if so, under what circumstances. 


15 Lester K. Little, “Anger in Monastic Curses,” in Anger’s Past, 9-36, at 12. 

16 On visual representations of ira as a woman see Lester K. Little, “Anger in Monastic 
Curses,” and on associations between women and anger see Sarah Westphal, “Calefurnia’s 
Rage. Emotions and Gender in Late Medieval Law and Literature” in The Representation of 
Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early Modern Culture, 164-90 as well as Kristi Gourlay, 
“A Pugnacious Pagan Princess. Aggressive Female Anger and Violence in Fierabras,” in The 
Representation of Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early Modern Culture, 133-63. 

17 See Richard Barton, “Zealous Anger’ and the Renegotiation of Aristocratic Relationships 
in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century France” in Anger’s Past, 153-70 and Stephen D. White, 
“The Politics of Anger,” in the same volume, 127-52. 
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The first woman curses the cowardly, disloyal knights who fled the battle- 
field, causing her beloved’s death.!* Her transition from grief to anger is accom- 
panied by a rhetorical shift from the personal to the political.!° The first woman 
recognizes that she is not the only victim of knightly cowardice, but that the 
royal princes (v. 943), indeed the kingdom as a whole (v. 831), are negatively 
impacted by such chivalric failures. Stephanie Shields has observed that “emo- 
tions for which greater female expressivity seems to be the rule, such as sad- 
ness, anxiety, and fear, can be regarded as ‘powerless’ in the sense that the 
situation is experienced as one that one is powerless to change. Stereotypically 
masculine emotions such as anger, pride, and contempt, on the other hand, 
reflect an attempt to gain or regain control over the situation.’2° Thus the first 
woman's denunciation of those who fled the battle and her evocation of the 
political consequences of their disloyalty may be understood as an effort to 
move her public to action and to assume the powerful position of attempting 
to redress a wrong. However, following her angry outburst the woman returns to 
grieving, and the conclusion of her discourse is marked by tears and sighs 
(vv. 1046-51). The narrator’s reaction to the woman’s speech is a notable one. He 
avoids any evaluation of the content of her speech, neither agreeing with nor 
disputing her attribution of blame to recreant knights. Instead, the narrator 
marvels at the fact that the woman has retained her beauty in spite of her great 
sorrow.7! Indeed, he remarks that “plus lui séoit a plourer / Que rire a maintes” 


18 “Haa, peu loyaulx, / Fuitifz, lasches et desloyaulx, / Qui amez qu’estaz et joiaulx!” [Ha! 
You of little loyalty, scaredy cats, cowardly and disloyal, who love only high living and 
jewels] (vv. 885-87); “Que de voz peaulx / Vifz escorchiez / Soiez vous” [May you be flayed 
alive] (vv. 900-02); “De fievre quartaine espousee / Soit tel merdaille!” [May such shitty 
people suffer fevers] (vv. 936-7). 

19 As several critics have shown, the personal and the political really cannot be separated 
in this text. See Barbara Altmann, “Alain Chartier’s Livre des Quatre Dames and the 
Mechanics of Allegory” in Chartier in Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch 
(Cambridge: 2008), 61-72; Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Two Responses to Agincourt: Alain 
Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames and Christine de Pizan’s Epistre de la prison de vie humaine,” 
in Contexts and Continuities. Proceedings of the 1vth International Colloquium on Christine de 
Pizan, Glasgow, 21-27 July 2000, Published in Honour of Liliane Dulac, (ed.) Angus Kennedy, 3 
vols. (Glasgow: 2002), I, 75-85; and Daisy Delogu “Le Livre des quatre dames d'Alain Chartier: 
complaintes amoureuses, critiques sociales,’ Le Moyen Français 48 (2001), 7-21. 

20 Stephanie Shields, “Thinking about gender, thinking about theory: Gender and emotional 
experience” in Gender and Emotion: Social Psychological Perspectives, (ed.) Agneta Fischer 
(Cambridge: 2000), 3-23, at 15. 

21  “Moult...me merveille, / Veu le dueil qu'elle s'appareille, / Que sa grant beauté non pareille / 
Et sa couleur fresche et vermeille / Puet demourer” [I marvel greatly, given the mourning that 
she assumes, that her unsurpassed beauty and her fresh rosy color can remain] (vv. 1056-61). 
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[tears were more becoming to her than laughter to many other {women}] 
(vv. 1064-5). This remark defines the woman as the object of an appraising male 
gaze, and shifts the public’s focus from her denunciation of knightly miscon- 
duct to a strangely erotic, aestheticized appreciation of her sorrow. 

The second and third women describe the capture and the disappearance of 
their respective beloveds, manifesting mainly grief and sorrow. The fourth 
woman’s beloved is among those who fled the battle, thereby bringing about 
the defeat of the French and the death of many admirable knights. The emo- 
tion that dominates her discourse is neither sorrow nor anger, but shame. The 
words honte, honteux/se, or honteusement [shame, shameful, shamefully] 
appear in verses 2538, 2540, 2542, 2553, 2556, 2850, 2853, 3052, and 3069.22 
Valerie Allen has argued that men’s shame is linked to chivalric honor, and 
women’s shame to sexual honor. Here both are at issue, for the fourth woman 
is not primarily ashamed of her lover, but of herself, for his misconduct has 
revealed and publicized her own failings. In accordance with the precepts of 
courtly love, the fourth woman affirms that “Vraie amour fait les cuers vaillans” 
[true love makes hearts valiant] (v. 2926). Her beloved’s flight from the battle 
therefore demonstrates either that she has chosen an unworthy love object, or 
that she has proven incapable of inspiring true love and noble action in her 
beloved. She denounces the deceptive language of false lovers (v. 2640) and, 
like the first woman, she perceives a direct correlation between the proclivity 
to betray women, and political disloyalty: “Or avison / Doncques comme une 
traÿson / Actrait l’autre” [now we perceive, therefore, how one betrayal brings 
about the other] (vv. 2740-42). The fourth woman moves from her condemna- 
tion of false lovers into a lengthy denunciation of her historical moment, which 
is characterized by disloyalty, thievery, slander, and love of luxury. Ultimately, 
however, her most bitter feelings are turned inward, as she affirms: “Si hay moy 
meismes” [truly, I hate myself] (v. 3080). 

After the conclusion of the fourth woman’s discourse, the other women 
condemn those who fled the battle, bringing death and defeat to the French 
knights (vv. 3158-99). The narrator affirms that women are wrongly charged 
with inconstancy, for it is men who, for ten years or more, have shown them- 
selves to be more variable than women.?* Men's capriciousness is not simply 
personal, but has repercussions at the level of the kingdom itself, which has 


22 On women’s shame see Valerie Allen, “Waxing Red: Shame and the Body, Shame and 
the Soul” in The Representation of Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early Modern 
Culture, 191-210. 

23  “monstrez se sont variables / Trop plus que dames” [they have shown themselves to be 
more fickle than women] (vv. 3295-96). 
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long suffered from the disloyalty of many knights. In this manner, the narrator 
sanctions the position of the women, especially the first and fourth, who had 
the most explicitly censured the misconduct of the French knights. Yet at the 
same time, the narrator relegates the political dimension of the debate to a 
kind of footnote to the central conflict, which concerns the election of the 
most unhappy woman. The narrator suggests that his own beloved judge the 
debate instead of himself, because “de ce qui appartendroit / Aux dames, 
dames en son endroit / Trop mieulx jugement en rendroit / Certes que un 
homme’ [in that which concerns ladies, a lady in her case certainly would ren- 
der better judgement than a man] (vv. 3377-80). In this manner he circum- 
scribes the interest of the issues raised by the women, which are not social and 
political, but individual and feminine ones, and the women themselves are 
presented in aesthetic and emotional terms, as “quatre amantes, / Dames 
belles, bonnes, savantes, / Qui sont tristes et desplaisantes” [four lovers, fair 
ladies, good and wise, who are sad and sorrowful] (vv. 3488-90). Finally, the 
narrator transforms the words and emotions of the four women into a text that 
constitutes a form of love service to his own lady, thereby making the women’s 
debate serve his own amorous ambitions. Thus, the anger experienced and 
expressed by the women of the ZQD is not presented as inappropriate or unjus- 
tified, yet nor is it taken seriously in terms of its content. The women are 
treated primarily as aesthetic objects, while their denunciations of the failings 
of courtly language and conduct ironically become an instrument in the amo- 
rous conquest of the poet-narrator’s own beloved. 

Chartier’s Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) composed in 1424, approximately 
a decade after the LQD, is likewise a verse debate framed by the figure of a poet- 
narrator who records what he has (over)heard, though he withholds an overt 
judgement with respect to its content. As a literary figure the Belle Dame ini- 
tially appears to be quite unlike her predecessors. Whereas the latter emote 
abundantly, in gesture and in word, the Belle Dame calmly affirms her indiffer- 
ence to her interlocutor, a rather persistent suitor. The lover leaves her neither 
hot nor cold she says, and she refuses to accept either the “gift” of his service, 
or the blame for his suffering. 

The LBDSsmM consists of 100 stanzas, of which the debate of the lady and her 
would-be lover occupy 72, conveyed and framed by the eavesdropping poet- 
narrator. Before they begin their debate, the interlocutors have already been 
abundantly observed by the narrator in the context of the courtly entertain- 
ment at which all three find themselves. In this setting the poet-narrator ini- 
tially describes the company at large, but soon focuses on one individual, 
whose pallor, air of melancholy, and imperfect mastery of his own body lan- 
guage reveal to be an unhappy lover. Watching this man soon permits the poet 
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to identify the former’s love object, for the young man’s gaze is continually 
drawn to one woman (vv. 108-16). The narrator opines proleptically that the 
lover might have done better to choose a woman as soft-hearted as she was 
beautiful, and then goes on to provide a rather ambivalent portrait of the lady. 
On one hand she is “Jeune, gente, fresche, et entiere; / Maintien rassis et sans 
changier; / Doulce parole et grant maniere” [Young, noble, fresh, and pure, 
serene and calm of countenance; she spoke sweet words with perfect courtesy | 
(vv. 149-51), but at the same time she is “Dessoubz l’estandardt de Dangier” 
[safe behind the flag of Resistance] (v. 152).24 The evocation of Dangier, or 
Resistance, constitutes a clear reference to the allegorical figure of the Roman 
de la Rose, one of those who most forcefully opposed the Lover's efforts to take 
possession of the rose. The lady’s resistance to love is thus clearly established 
before she even opens her mouth. 

Once the three characters have moved into the positions required by the 
poetic premise of eavesdropping, on either side of what is, apparently, a fairly 
substantial trellis, the lover voices his love for the lady, detailing his sufferings 
and asking that he might serve her according to the dictates of Amours (v. 216). 
The lady “respondi bassement, / Sans muér couleur ne couraige, / Mais tout 
amesureement” [responded in a low voice, without changing color or com- 
portment, but in an evenly measured fashion] (vv. 218-20). The lady’s even skin 
tone contrasts with the lover's pallor, while her measured comportment differs 
markedly from his struggles to control his own behavior, as observed by the 
narrator prior to the debate. The lady’s reply, “Beau sire, ce fol pensement, / Ne 
vous laissera il jamais? / Ne penserez vous aultrement / De donner a vostre 
cuer paix?” [My dear sir, will these foolish thoughts never leave you? Will you 
not find another way to bring peace to your heart?] (vv. 221-24), a set of rhe- 
torical questions, is a non-response. She turns the lover’s lament back onto 
himself; both his troubles and their resolution lie within him. This exchange 
encapsulates from the very start the terms of the debate — characterized by the 
lover's focus on his own suffering, and the lady’s refusal to engage him on the 
terms he proposes — and suggests the impossibility of communication between 
the two parties.25 


24 Middle French citations and English translations of the Belle Dame sans mercy are from 
Alain Chartier. The Quarrel of the Belle dame sans mercy, (ed.) and trans. Joan E. McRae 
(New York and London: 2004), unless otherwise noted. 

25 As Anne Berthelot has shown, perhaps the Belle Dame’s most disturbing quality for her 
medieval public was her refusal to “play the game.” Anne Berthelot, “Si moi ou autre vous 
regarde, les yeux sont faits pour regarder’: La Belle Dame sans mercy ou la Dame qui ne 
voulait pas jouer.’ 
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Over the course of the debate the lady, confronted with the lover’s pleas, 
accusations, and despair, insists upon her own perfect neutrality. In stanza 
31 the lover asks, “Pour quoy m’avez vous en desdaing?” [why do you feel 
such disdain for me?] (v. 248). The lady replies that “Contre vous nul desda- 
ing n’ataine / N’euz oncques ne ne veulz avoir, / Ne trop grant amour ne 
grant hayne, / Ne vostre priveté sçavoir” [I have no disdain for you, never 
did, nor ever will have; neither too much love nor too much hate, nor do I 
wish to know your private intimacies] (vv. 249-52). The lady prefers stoi- 
cally to remain in control of her emotions. This pattern of request or accu- 
sation and refusal repeats itself throughout the poem. When the lover 
proposes that the lady transform one miserable person into two joyful ones, 
to allow pleasure to take the place of pain, the lady refuses both the sweet- 
ness and the anguish of love (stanzas 35-6). The lover’s repeated evocations 
of extremes only reinforce, I suggest, the lady’s determination to remain on 
her path of moderation, since his example is hardly one she wishes to 
emulate. 

In response to the lover’s first-person expressions of his love experience, the 
lady systematically counters with an abstract or theoretical reply. In stanza 47 
for instance, the lover speaks of “la douleur que j'ay soufferte” [the pain that I 
have suffered], “ma mort” [my death], “ma perte” [my ruin], “ma vie” [my life]. 
The lady replies that the madness of love is “ung mal dont on relieve” [an ill- 
ness from which one recovers quickly], and that “de plus beaulx jeux on se 
lasse” [one can tire of even the most enjoyable games], concluding that “Qui ne 
m'en croira, je men passe” [whomsoever doesn’t believe me, I wash my hands 
of it] (stanza 48).26 Her reliance on proverbs and on pronouns such as “on” and 
“qui” shows that the lady understands love as a set of general principles, not as 
a condition that does or might affect her personally.?” She discusses love with 
the emotional detachment of an anthropologist observing unfamiliar behav- 
ior, or a scientist watching the unfolding of an experiment. 

The Belle Dame’s mastery of her own emotions, in stark contrast to the lover, 
who sighs, cries, and exclaims throughout their dialogue, destabilizes the tra- 
ditional binaries female-male, body-mind, emotion-reason.?8 The lady’s very 


26 Translation modified, to render literally the “qui.” 

27 On the use of proverbs and sententious language in LBDSM see Dana Symons, “Car 
romper vault pis que ployer’: Proverbial Pleasure in La Belle Dame sans mercy” in Chartier 
in Europe, 45-59. 

28  Onthe associations between women and emotion see Gwynne Kennedy, Just Anger; Lisa 
Perfetti, “Introduction,” The Representation of Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early 
Modern Culture, 1-22; and Sarah Westphal, “Calefurnia’s Rage.’ 
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control over her own speech and emotions suggests a non-conformity with the 
expectations for women current in her time and place. We shall see that at the 
end of the poem the lover, seconded by the narrator, will condemn the lady’s 
performance of courtly womanhood. 

While the lover’s continued protestations of his own sincerity, love and 
respect for the lady, as well as his repeated references to his deeply-felt suffer- 
ing, are clearly wearisome, it is his articulation of a theory of courtly love that 
elicits true anger in the lady. In stanza 37 the lover affirms that “Amours, ...Mist 
les dames hors de servage, / Et leur ordonna pour leur part/Maistrise et franc 
segnourïage” [Love...puts ladies above the bonds of servitude, and gives them 
instead sovereignty and autonomy] (vv. 289-92). Thus women, he affirms, pos- 
sess mastery and lordship over their “servans” [servants] (v. 293). This under- 
standing of love service in which the humble lover obeys a lady imagined as a 
kind of feudal lord is ubiquitous in courtly lyric and romance. What the lover 
does not acknowledge, but which the Belle Dame understands perfectly well, is 
the limited nature of the “freedom” granted to women within the framework of 
courtly love. She is “free” to accept a worthy lover, but not to refuse one.2° In 
Andreas Capellanus’s De Amore, for example, the orgueilleuses d'amour, or 
women disdainful of love, are condemned and punished, invoked as a caution- 
ary tale for women who hesitate to receive the advances of worthy lovers.3° 
The Belle Dame perceives clearly that women are being sold a bill of goods, 
offered an empty rhetoric of domination that disguises their enforced inscrip- 
tion within a system that denies them self-determination and requires them to 
render themselves vulnerable. 

It is this broadening of the debate in a manner that implicates all women 
that provokes what is perhaps the most angry reply of the poem. The lady 
responds quite acidly, with a statement that is not simply a refusal on personal 
grounds but a defense of women in general: “Dames ne sont mie si lourdes, / Si 
mal entendans, ne si folles” [Ladies are not so dull-witted, of such poor under- 
standing, or so foolish] (vv. 297-98) as men apparently think them who, with 
“ung pou de plaisans bourdes / Confites en belles parolles” [a bit of flattery, 
crafted of pretty words] (vv. 299-300) try to convince women both of their 
love, and of women’s authority within the system of courtly love. In character- 
izing masculine discourse as “plaisans bourdes” and “belles paroles,” the Belle 
Dame is putting into question the linguistic and cultural structure within 
which women and men are likewise inscribed. She concludes this stanza with 


29  Onthe concept of “freedom,” and the limited choices afforded women within the frame- 
work of courtly love, see the articles of Helen Solterer and Gretchen Angelo, cited in fn 2. 
30 Andreas Capellanus On Love, (ed.) P.G. Walsh (Glasgow: 2002), 109-11. 
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an effort to shut down the dialogue by employing a proverb: “Aux beaulx par- 
leurs, closes oreilles” [against sweet talkers, closed ears] (v. 304). Her recourse 
to a dictum allows her to deploy an alternative form of shared and accepted 
wisdom against the courtly principles articulated by the lover. 

This is not the end of the debate of course, indeed it is scarcely the begin- 
ning, and the lover will endeavor in many more ways to move the lady in his 
favor. It is important to observe that Chartier’s poem is only in the barest terms 
about whether the lady will accept the lover as her suitor. The substantive 
ideas being contested are those related to language, both its misuse in a man- 
ner that results in the corruption of the system of linguistic exchange, and the 
meaning of certain terms, notably “pity.” “Pity” for the lover (and within in the 
system of courtly love) is a term that signifies female acquiescence to male 
desire. As we shall see, the lady tries to shift the word’s semantic field such that 
“pity” means something like “self-regard.” It makes no sense to her to exhibit a 
pity that would be self-destructive. As for the lover, he believes pity to be inte- 
gral to femininity, and when the Belle Dame persists in her refusal to recognize 
and conform to the exigencies of pity, her performance of gender ceases to be 
coherent, in a Butlerian sense. 

The lover first affirms his need for “pitié et misericorde” [pity and compas- 
sion] (v. 504) in stanza 63, in which he prefers these qualities to the lady's more 
pragmatic advice to dedicate himself to another woman, one who might be 
favorable to his advances. The pity that the lover hopes for is contrasted with 
the “durté” [hard-heartedness] (vv. 517; 534) that he attributes to the lady. A 
dozen stanzas later the lover again affirms his hope that “Pitié” (v. 632) will 
break his bonds. From this point on, the question of pity will occupy the fore- 
front of the debate. The lady asks “se de vous n’avez pitié, / D’aultrui pitié ne 
vous fiez” [if you have no pity for yourself, how can you expect pity from 
another? | (vv. 635-6). The lover, in return, expresses his confidence that “en tel 
dame ne doit faillir / Pitié, mais elle est enfermee / Et laisse Dangier m'assaillir” 
[Pity cannot be lacking in such a lady as you; but it must be locked up, and 
leaves Resistance to attack me] (vv. 642-4). As in the initial presentation of the 
lady, the presence of the allegories of Pity and Resistance, as well as the mili- 
tary metaphors, constitute a clear reference to the Roman de la Rose which 
concluded, as Chartier’s public would have been well aware, with the victori- 
ous assault on the fortress of Resistance, and the plucking of the flower by the 
lover. In this passage the lover does not express his confidence that the lady 
possesses pity, but rather that “tel dame” [such a lady {as you}] could not fail 
to have pity, thereby envisioning women as a type or category of which his lady 
is but one representative, and who ought therefore display the qualities or 
characteristics of her group. 
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In the lover's next speech he will focus on the lady herself, expressing his 
conviction that “Nature a enchasséz / En vous des biens a telz effors, / Elle ne 
les y amasséz / Pour en mettre Pitié dehors” [Nature bestowed upon you so 
many good qualities, she could never have collected such an assembly only to 
leave Pity out!] (vv. 661-4). Pity therefore constitutes part of the nature of 
woman, or at least of good women, since pity is among nature’s gifts. The lady 
does not dispute the value of pity, or its presence within her. Instead, she rede- 
fines the very terms according to which pity might be understood: 


Pitié doit estre raisonnable 

Et a nul desavantageuse, 

Et aux besongneux prouffitable 

Et aux piteux non maulgracieuse. 

Se dame est a aultrui piteuse 

Pour estre a soy mesmes criielle, 

Sa pitié devient despiteuse 

et son amour hayne mortelle 

[Pity must be reasonable, and to none disadvantageous; beneficial to 
those who are in need, and not ungracious to those deserving of pity. If a 
lady treats someone with pity and in so doing is cruel to herself, her pity 
becomes pitiless and her love changes to moral hatred] (vv. 665-72, trans- 
lation modified and emphasis added). 


The repetition of “pity” and its cognates draws attention to the ways in which 
a key attribute within the system of courtly discourse has been defined by men 
to their own advantage, but in a manner that actually harms women. Here, the 
Belle Dame aligns pity with reason, a quality not commonly attributed to 
women but which should be employed to regulate expressions of pity. She 
points out what is, from her perspective, the self-destructive nature of pity, 
since female acquiescence to male desire often results in women’s dishonor. In 
proposing a new definition of pity, the Belle Dame seeks to modify the linguis- 
tic and cultural system in which women are trapped, a system in which free- 
dom signifies the freedom to chose the lover who has solicited them, and pity 
directs women towards actions that are potentially injurious to themselves. 
The lover, however, rejects the lady’s proposed definition of pity, accusing 
her instead of possessing “si dur cuer... / en si beau corps” [such a hard heart... 
in so fair a body] (vv. 675-6, translation modified). Again, the lady attempts to 
redefine pity, such that it focuses on the needs, desires, and reputation of the 
lady. In defiance of the dictates of courtly love as articulated by Andreas 
Capellanus and others, the lady affirms that just because her love is requested 
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does not mean she has to grant it. If she did, “ce seroit pitié sans maniere” [that 
would be pity without precedent] (v. 686, translation modified).5! Measure has 
characterized the lady’s words and sentiments from the outset of the poem, 
and here she expresses clearly her belief that even qualities like pity, that 
appear to be unambiguously positive, must be held in check by reason and 
avoid excess. As previously, the lover accuses the lady of possessing a heart as 
hard as marble, “en qui Mercy ne puet entrer” [in which Compassion cannot 
enter | (v. 690). 

These exchanges around the contested term “pity” introduce a broader dis- 
cussion of courtly language, which has been corrupted through ill usage, and is 
too-often employed to deceive. Out of a concern for her own honor, and in 
recognition of the fact that men may lie to seduce women, the Belle Dame has 
resolved to believe none of them (stanza go). The lover replies, despondently, 
that “Pitié, Justice et Droit / Sont de cuer de dame banis” [Pity, Justice, and 
Righteousness are banished from the hearts of ladies] (vv. 739-40).32 Having 
finally understood what seemed at the outset to be impossible, that the lady 
will not yield to his desires, the lover files an appeal with their mutual lord, 
God. “J’appelle,” he says, “devant Dieu qui mot / De la durté qui me honnist; / 
Et me plains qu'i ne parfournist / Pitié, qu'en vous il oublia” [I appeal to God 
who hears me of the harshness that devastates me, and I formally complain 
that he did not furnish pity, which in you, he forgot] (vv. 755-7, translation 
modified). In her final words the Belle Dame states categorically that “De tant 
redire m’ennuyez, / Car je vous en ay assez dit” [I am tired of repeating myself; 
I've said enough to you] (vv. 767-8). Finally, this dialogue des sourds has 
come to an end, if not to a conclusion, and the narrative perspective returns to 
that of the eavesdropping poet, whom we had perhaps forgotten during the 
seventy-odd stanzas of debate. The tearful lover drags himself off to parts 
unknown, while the lady returns to the dancing. 

In the final stanza the poet admonishes his female public to avoid all resem- 
blance with the cruel woman whom he designates in the final line of the 
poem as “La belle dame sans mercy” [the fair lady without compassion] 


31 The sense of the verse is that such conduct would provide the appearance of pity without 
the substance. The DMF actually cites these verses to illustrate the expression Sans 
maniere, defined as “Inaccoutumé, sans exemple.’ See DMF : Dictionnaire du Moyen 
Français, version 2010. ATILF CNRS — Nancy Université. Site internet : http://wwwatilffr/ 
dmf. 

32 Ironically, in extending to all women a reproach based upon the actions of his beloved, 
the lover in fact reproduces the gesture that he had condemned in the Belle Dame, who 
distrusts all lovers because of the dishonesty of some. 
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(v. 800, translation modified). Why does the narrator's apparently favorable ini- 
tial impression of the Belle Dame turn to, and invite further, condemnation of 
her conduct??? I suggest that the Belle Dame’s soft-spoken and measured 
response to the lover’s opening address conforms to the conventional script of 
courtly seduction, in which a woman's initial refusal of love may be understood 
as a test of her lover which eventually will result in capitulation to his desires.54 
Thus it is not the Belle Dame’s original, but rather her continual rebuffs of her 
suitor’s demands that render her, by the end of the poem, a kind of perversity of 
womanhood. Judith Butler has argued that “[p]erforming one’s gender wrong 
initiates a set of punishments both obvious and indirect”# Both Chartier’s 
warning to his female readers, and the protracted poetic debate that ensued, 
show the degree to which the issues Chartier raised in LBDSM were threatening 
and unsettling. Both defenses of and attacks upon the Belle Dame reveal the fis- 
sures in the cultural edifice that she destabilized through her disruptive perfor- 
mance of courtly womanhood. Chartier’s Belle Dame refuses to play the role 
culturally-assigned or available to her, she refuses, in short, to be a medieval 
dame and to adhere to expectations about what such ladies are and do. Chartier’s 
poem shows the degree to which performances of emotion, including the failure 
to properly emote, inflect the performance and perception of gender, because a 
fair lady without compassion is, in the final analysis, not a woman at all. 

The last text I shall examine, Chartier’s Quadrilogue invectif (Q1), is formally 
quite different from the poems we have considered. A prose text composed in 
1422, in the wake of the Treaty of Troyes, it recounts the dream vision of its 
narrator, identified as Alain Chartier, who is troubled by recent political events, 
and by the sorry state of the kingdom of France.$6 In his dream, the narrator 
first beholds a noble woman whose appearance and manner furnish the reader 
with a study in contrasts. She is “une dame dont le hault port et seigneury 
maintien signifioit sa tresexcellente extraction, mais tant fut dolente et esplou- 
ree que bien sembloit dame decheue de plus hault honneur que pour lors 
son estat ne demonstroit” [a lady whose lofty demeanor and lordly manner 
indicated her very noble origins, but she was so sorrowful and tearful that she 


33 The numerous literary responses to which this poem gave rise are a testament to its gen- 
erative and disturbing polyvalence. On the textual communities in which the Belle Dame's 
actions were debated, see the works by Emma Cayley previously cited, and the contribu- 
tion of Joan E. McRae to this volume. 

34 As Daniel Poirion has observed, normally, in courtly literature “le dangier, le refus, n'était 
que provisoire.” See “Lectures de la Belle Dame sans mercy,’ 698. 

35 Judith Butler, “Performative Acts,” at 528. 

36 On the Treaty of Troyes and the historical period generally, see Françoise Autrand, 
Charles vı: la folie du roi (Paris: 1986). 
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appeared to be a lady fallen from a greater honor than at that moment her 
condition demonstrated] (10).3” Her blond hair, “qui a fin or estrivoient de cou- 
leur” [which rivaled pure gold in color] (10) signifies her conformance to con- 
ventional notions of female beauty, but this same hair is “espanduz et degetiez 
sans aournement au travers de ses espaules” [unbound and scattered, without 
adornment, across her shoulders] (10). Similarly, she wears a crown “d’or fin” 
[of pure gold] (10) but “par divers hurs si fort estoit esbranlee que ja penchoit 
de costé, enclinee moult durement” [by various jolts {the crown} was so much 
shaken that it leaned far to one side, at a very sharp angle] (10). The remains of 
her beauty, nobility, and prosperity, coupled with her present grief, unkempt 
appearance, and disarray, allow the woman to overcome the limits of time by 
conveying information about both her past and her present.38 

The narrator-dreamer next describes the lady’s mantle, which serves as a 
metaphor for her person; “[e]n somme, tant estoit cellui habit changié par 
empirement de couleur et de beauté que ceulx qui tel le bastirent a paine y 
cognoistroient leur ouvraige” [in conclusion, so much was this garment 
changed for the worse in color and in beauty that those who fabricated it 
would barely recognize their own handiwork] (12).39 The narrator does not 
wish to digress too much about the mantle however, which “n'est la fin de ce 
present quadrilogue” [is not the purpose of this present quadrilogue] (12), but 
“pour appliquer a mon intencion principale, vueil soubz briefté declairer les 
gestes et contenances de ceste dame” [in order to take up my main objective, I 
would like briefly to describe the actions and manner of this lady] (12). This 
transition highlights the lady’s importance as an actor and not simply an 
object of contemplation, as well as the centrality of her discourse to the text 
that follows. 


37 Citations are from Alain Chartier, Le Quadrilogue Invectif, (ed.) Florence Bouchet 
(Paris: 2011). Translations are my own. The noble lady is, of course, an allegory of the 
kingdom of France. 

38 As Florence Bouchet writes with respect to France’s mantle, “[l]e violent contraste entre 
passé et présent ménagé par ce dédoublement accentue le pathétique de la description 
afin de mieux émouvoir le public.’ See her translation with introduction and notes, Alain 
Chartier, Le Quadrilogue Invectif (Paris: 2002), note 23. Manuscript illuminators further 
emphasized the visual component of the lady’s emotional turmoil, often conveyed met- 
onymically by means of the crumbling structure she supports, and her precariously- 
perched crown, as well as through her own disheveled appearance. On the illuminations 
of Chartier’s works see Camille Serchuk’s contribution in the present volume. 

39 On the portrait of France and her mantle see François Rouy, L’Esthétique du traité moral 
d'après les œuvres d'Alain Chartier (Geneva: 1980), 40-5. 
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The lady is occupied by her efforts to prevent the collapse of a building, the 
description of which mirrors those of the lady’s person and dress. Though 
sumptuous and beautifully crafted, the structure supported by the lady is in 
ruin, a victim of years of neglect. For the first time the narrator goes beyond 
simple observations concerning the lady’s exterior in order to make inferences 
about her internal state. As Stephanie Shields has argued, “[b]ecause they are 
necessarily representations, indices of emotional ‘experience’ are always infer- 
ence based.”4° The fact that the narrator feels qualified to make any inferences 
at all about what the woman must be experiencing reveals a certain common- 
ality between the two, and shows that, from his perspective at least, her emo- 
tions are the appropriate, normal, and expected ones for her circumstances. 
The narrator can only attribute to the woman emotions that he, or one, or 
people in general, would also experience if they found themselves in similar 
conditions, and so his very inferences constitute tacit approbation of her emo- 
tions, and invite the reader's empathy as well. Having observed the lady’s pain- 
ful efforts to prevent the building's collapse, the narrator remarks that she 
“se retourna, le visage couvert de larmes a l'entour de soy, comme desireuse de 
secours et contrainte par besoing” [turned her tear-stained face about her, as 
though desirous of help, and constrained by need] (13, emphasis added). When 
she sees three figures nearby who make no effort to assist her, she is “indignee 
en son hault couraige” [indignant in her noble heart] and “les prist a reprendre 
de leur oiseuse lacheté par parolles entrerompues souvent de douloureux 
soupirs” [she began to reproach their idle cowardice in words that were often 
interrupted with doleful sighs] (14). 

The unexpected appearance of these three figures marks an essential emo- 
tional transition, one that sets the debate in motion. Her own difficulties make 
the lady sorrowful, but her sudden recognition of others’ indifference to her suf- 
fering elicits her indignation, and provokes her to denounce the conduct of the 
three figures in very direct terms and at considerable length. We observed a 
similar shift from grief to anger in the LQp but, in the earlier poem, the women’s 
anger was undermined or put into question, aestheticized on the one hand, and 
reduced to a component of a love casuistry debate on the other. Here, as we shall 
presently see, Chartier constructs a vision of entirely appropriate female anger. 

At the conclusion of her speech, which was pronounced “moult aigrement 
et de cuer couroucié” [very bitterly and with an angry heart] (26), the narrator 
again imagines the woman’s emotional state. Rivers of tears flow from her fair 


40 Shields, “Thinking about Gender, Thinking about Theory,” 33. Robert Solomon further 
notes that “[a]n emotion is not a feeling (or a set of feelings) but an interpretation.” See 
“Getting Angry,” 248. Emphasis in original. 
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eyes, and as she contemplates her three interlocutors “bien sembloit soy sentir 
d’eulx injuriee ou mescongneue” [she clearly seemed to feel injured by them, or 
mistreated] (26, emphasis added).*! As previously, the narrator’s ability to 
make inferences about the lady’s inner state based on her outward appearance 
and gestures suggests that her emotions are legible and coherent, thus appro- 
priate. What factors allow this woman’s anger to be understood as appropriate 
and righteous? First, we have seen that she is clearly of considerable social 
status. Just as righteous anger is normally the prerogative of men, so too, it is 
the right of the well-born.4? Moreover her interlocutors, we learn, are the 
woman’s children. She thus possesses authority over them, as a lord does over 
his people. Second, the woman’s anger is not represented as a violent rage or 
fury, and it is tempered by grief, as evidenced by the sighs that punctuate her 
discourse. Grief is a more conventional and less threatening emotion for 
women, and the woman’s obvious sorrow makes her anger more acceptable.*? 
Finally, the woman’s anger has as its target the political inaction of her inter- 
locutors. They have neglected their respective duties and the public or com- 
mon good, and these are the sins and vices that the woman so strongly 
condemns in her discourse. She thereby participates in the rhetoric of righ- 
teous anger that is used to expose and to redress vice, here understood not 
(only) in moral but, significantly, in political terms. Indifference to the com- 
mon good, disloyalty to king and kingdom, and refusal to play one’s allotted role 
within the properly-constituted political order, are sins as grave as a neglect of 
God and his commandments.** It is precisely the explicit connection of this 
woman’s recriminations to the common good, I would argue, that distinguishes 
her righteous anger from the grief and sorrow expressed by the four ladies of 
the Lap. While one can, and scholars have, very convincingly read Chartier’s 
poetic works in political terms,*> in the Q7 concern for the kingdom is at the 


41 As Stephen D. White has written, “a display of anger also involves a quasi-juridical appraisal 
of the act and of the person or persons deemed responsible for it. To display anger about an 
action publicly is to construe the action as an injury, as a wrongful act causing harm, dam- 
age, or loss, as an offence against a person’s honor.” See “The Politics of Anger” at 140. The 
anger of the lady of the Q7 clearly targets and condemns the conduct of her interlocutors. 

42 As Paul Freedman shows, peasant anger was depicted as either comic or bestial. See 
“Peasant Anger in the Late Middle Ages,” in Anger’s Past, 171-88. 

43 On the disruptive effects of women’s anger see Sarah Westphal, “Calefurnia’s Rage.” 

44 See Richard Barton, “Zealous Anger.” 

45 See Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 
2006), especially 113-7; Alain Corbellari, “A la place du mort. Une lecture politique de La 
Belle Dame sans mercy,’ Le Moyen Français 64 (2009), 55-66 and Marie Jennequin, “La Belle 
Dame sans mercy d'Alain Chartier et sa dimension politique,’ Le Moyen Français 59 (2006), 
55-68, as well as the article of Jean-Claude Mühlethaler in the present volume. 
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forefront of the work. The woman’s anger is intended to rouse her interlocutors 
to action, to effect a moral renovation, and to positively impact the historical 
and political circumstances which she shares with the narrator and the read- 
ing public.*6 

What is quite remarkable is that the female figure in Chartier’s corpus whose 
anger is represented in the most positive terms is no ordinary woman. The lady 
of the Q1 is not a “real” woman at all, but an allegory of France, who both 
laments and condemns the apathy of her also-allegorical children, Knight, 
People, and Clergy.*’ The attribution of emotions to an allegory pushes to its 
logical limit the question of the social construction of emotions, and further 
complicates our understanding of the relationship of gender to emotion.*® Yet, 
viewed in another light, the ascription of emotional states to allegorical figures 
may not be so strange since, as William Ian Miller has observed, “[w]e are, after 
all, a bit allegorical ourselves inasmuch as we are constrained greatly by social 
and cultural factors to play out the limited number of socially and culturally 
prescribed roles available to us.’49 Miller’s “socially and culturally prescribed 
roles” take us back to the metaphor of theatrical performance with which this 
essay began. By suggesting that we are all at once individuals and types, allego- 
ries, as it were, of ourselves, Miller shows how emotions can be performed and 
interpreted independently — or even in the absence — of an individual subject 
or consciousness. Consequently, the emotions exhibited by a given (real or 
allegorical) figure can be intelligible and efficacious, provided that they are 
suited to that figure’s role and script. 

The study of emotions provides a useful optic for thinking about how gen- 
der is constituted. The debate form of Chartier’s works, and their inconclusive 
endings, allow for a renegotiation of gender scripts or performances both 
within the works themselves and, more importantly, outside of them. If, as 


46 On the ways in which female anger can serve as a spur to male action, see William Ian 
Miller, “Emotions, Honor, and the Affective Life of the Heroic” in Humiliation and other 
essays on Honor, Social discomfort, and Violence (Ithaca and London: 1993), 93-130. Miller 
notes in this essay that in Icelandic sagas “[w]omen are expected to goad their menfolk to 
vengeful action,” 104. 

47 On the allegory of France in Chartier and other late medieval works, see Daisy Delogu, 
Allegorical Bodies: Power and Gender in Late Medieval France (Toronto: 2015). 

48  Onthe emotions and allegory, see James Paxson, “The Allegorical Construction of Female 
Feeling and Forma,’ in The Representation of Women’s Emotions in Medieval and Early 
Modern Culture, 43-62. On Chartier’s use of allegory see Barbara Altmann, “Alain 
Chartier’s Livre des Quatre Dames and the Mechanics of Allegory” and Cynthia Brown, 
“Allegorical design and image-making in fifteenth-century France: Alain Chartier’s Joan 
of Arc,’ French Studies: A Quarterly Review 53.4 (1999), 385-404. 

49 William Ian Miller, “Emotions, Honor, and the Affective Life of the Heroic,’ no. 
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Judith Butler suggests, gender performances are shaped and delimited by the 
cultural and historical context in which they unfold, and as such are subject to 
change, then Chartier’s works may be seen as powerful agents of such change. 
The Lap displays a certain ambivalence towards women’s anger, which is both 
expressed and contained. Ten years later, however, the allegory of France — a 
figure of over-determined femininity who closely resembles the women of the 
LQD both in her depiction as a beautiful but grieving and suffering woman, and 
in her denunciation of chivalric failure — voices a righteous anger intended to 
move her intra- and extra-diegetic public to action. The gender performance of 
Chartier’s Belle Dame, whom critics have placed in parallel with the Qr's lady 
France, is a troublingly incoherent one. One might attribute this incoherence 
to the failure of the Belle Dame to properly execute her role. However, one 
might also view her transgressive femininity as an indication of the utter inad- 
equacy of the script she is asked to perform. The type of womanhood and the 
courtly values that she rejects are outmoded, if indeed they ever were well- 
founded or useful. Chartier’s texts thus help to redefine the parameters of 
female action in late medieval France, allowing his readers to imagine new 
horizons for the performance of womanhood. 


CHAPTER 6 


Alain Chartier and Chivalry: Debating Knighthood 
in the Context of the Hundred Years War 


Craig Taylor 


The modern study of chivalry is plagued by confusion about the precise mean- 
ing of a term that seems so familiar to current audiences. In the Middle Ages, 
chivalry was primarily used as a collective noun for an aristocratic class or 
order of men, that is to say the knights and their fellow men-at-arms. On occa- 
sion, the term could also refer to the deeds of arms carried out by such indi- 
viduals in wars or in tournaments. Yet in modern English, chivalry has 
developed a much broader and more nebulous meaning, ranging from the repre- 
sentation of knighthood in literature to a wider notion of aristocratic culture 
that includes not only high works of art but also ritual, law and custom, and 
perhaps even all aspects of courtly and martial life and lifestyle! More anach- 
ronistically, the very notion of chivalry has been reified into an eternal ideal of 
elegant and civilized masculinity that reflects a modern, nostalgic fantasy of a 
world of medieval knights who treated war as a noble game and constantly 
sought to impress and to woo ladies with their courtly manners and feats of 
arms. In practice, there is very little evidence that the European aristocracy 
ever scaled the heights imagined by such modern romantic visions of nostal- 
gia. As a result, the historiography of chivalry has been dominated by debate 
over the hypocrisy of the medieval aristocracy and the success or failure of 
contemporary writers to civilize their audiences by implanting our imagined, 
romantic ideals of chivalry into their knightly audiences.” The centrality of 


1 I discuss these questions in detail in the introduction to my monograph, Chivalry and the 
Ideals of Knighthood in France During the Hundred Years War (Cambridge: 2013). Also see the 
historiographical overviews in Jeremy du Quesnay Adams, “Modern Views of Medieval 
Chivalry, 1884-1984,” in The Study of Chivalry: Resources and Approaches, (eds.) Howell 
Chickering and Thomas H. Seiler (Kalamazoo: 1988), 41-89 and David Crouch, The Birth of 
Nobility. Constructing Aristocracy in England and France, 900-1300 (Harlow: 2005), 7-28. 

2 For sophisticated commentaries on these questions, see Stephen C. Jaeger, The Origins of 
Courtliness: Civilizing Trends and the Formation of Courtly Ideals, 939-1210 (Philadelphia: 1985) 
and “Book-burning at Don Quixote’s: Thoughts on the Educating Force of Courtly Romance,” 
in Courtly Arts and the Art of Courtliness. Selected Papers from the Eleventh Triennial Congress 
of the International Courtly Literature Society, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 29 July-4 
August 2004, (eds.) Keith Busby and Christopher Kleinhenz (Cambridge: 2006), 3-28, and 
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modern romantic assumptions about chivalry has hindered careful analysis of 
the awareness and preoccupation of medieval writers with the internal ten- 
sions inherent in knighthood, and the complex relationship between such 
authors, their knightly audiences and the specific historical contexts within 
which they interacted. 

Perhaps more importantly, the very definition of a chivalric writer has often 
been rather narrow and limited. In his seminal study of late medieval culture, 
Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen (1919), Johan Huizinga described Alain Chartier as 
one of the greatest poets of his day.? Yet when Huizinga turned to the question 
of chivalry, he paid scant attention to a medieval author who has never received 
a place among the canon of great chivalric authors.* Huizinga was far from the 
only historian of chivalry to ignore Chartier, no doubt in large part because the 
Frenchman did not write romances or chronicles in the mode of other authors 
from Chrétien de Troyes to Jean Froissart and Thomas Malory$ The nearest 
that Chartier came to the commonplace genres of chivalric writing were a 
series of poetical reflections on courtly love, most notably the Belle Dame sans 
mercy (LBDSM, 1424), and also the Breviaire des nobles (BN, post-1415), an alle- 
gorical discussion of Noblesse and twelve chivalric virtues, a traditional work of 
instruction for the aristocracy that was very successful in the 15th century.® Yet 
Chartier was also the author of a series of strident, polemical pieces which 
articulated a clear vision of knightly behaviour and identity, in particular the 
Livre des quatre dames (LQD, 1416), the Debat du herault, du vassault et du vil- 
lain (DHVV, pre-1422) and the Quadrilogue invectif (QI, 1422). 

Of the modern authors of textbooks on chivalry, the only prominent scholar 
to pay close attention to Chartier’s writings has been Raymond Kilgour.’ 


Richard W. Kaeuper, Chivalry and Violence in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 1999) and “Chivalry 
and the ‘Civilizing Process” in Violence in Medieval Society, (ed.) Richard W. Kaeuper 
(Woodbridge: 2000), 21-35. 

3 Johan Huizinga, The Autumn of the Middle Ages, trans. Rodney J. Payton and Ulrich 
Mammitzsch (Chicago: 1996), 338-9 and also see 251. 
Huizinga, The Autumn of the Middle Ages, 66-7 and 124. 
Chartier was not mentioned once in Malcolm G.A. Vale, War and Chivalry: Warfare and 
Aristocratic Culture in England, France and Burgundy (London: 1981); Richard W. Kaeuper, 
Chivalry and Violence in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 1999) or Kauper, Holy Warriors. The 
Religious Ideology of Chivalry (Philadelphia: 2009). 

6 Foy, Loyauté, Honneur, Droiture, Prouesse, Amour, Courtoisie, Diligence, Netteté, Largesse, 
Sobriété, Perseverance, in Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James 
C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974), 393-409. This work survives in 53 manuscripts, and was briefly 
cited by Maurice H. Keen, Chivalry (New Haven: 1984), 159. 

7 Kilgour was not a historian but a tutor in Romance Languages at Harvard University from 
1931 to 1941 when he changed career and became a library scientist. 
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For Kilgour, chivalry meant first and foremost the people who were chivalrous, 
that is to say the knights and men-at-arms. In 1937, Kilgour argued that French 
chivalry had become decadent by the late Middle Ages, as aristocratic society 
celebrated the selfish, earthly goals of military glory, money, power and roman- 
tic love and abandoned the ideals of selfless service to the Church that had 
been the hallmark of an earlier golden, heroic age.® Kilgour argued that the late 
medieval French aristocracy had failed to live up to their “true” values and ide- 
als, and cited as evidence the literature of the age, which he characterized as 
offering consistent criticism and condemnation of the contemporary chivalric 
elite. One of the foremost examples of this French intellectual attack upon the 
aristocracy was Alain Chartier, a “stern critic of chivalry” who provided cogent 
evidence of the decline of chivalry.? Drawing particularly upon the evidence of 
the Lap and the qz, Kilgour recounted in careful detail the scathing criticism 
that Chartier levelled at chivalric society.!° 

There are many problems with Kilgour’s influential interpretation. Firstly, 
complaints about the decadence and lack of virtue of the knightly class 
were far from new in the 14th century." Chartier belonged to a longstanding 
tradition of reformist commentary that stretched back to the very begin- 
nings of chivalric culture in the 12th century and beyond. Writers and intel- 
lectuals had consistently attacked contemporary knights and aristocrats 
either for being decadent and soft or for their excessive violence and brutal- 
ity. Bernard of Clairvaux and John of Salisbury were just two of the most 
prominent critics of contemporary knights, berating them for their failure to 
uphold proper discipline and service.!? Logically, therefore, it must be dan- 
gerous to assume that chivalry was in decline in the late Middle Ages simply 
because a contemporary writer said that this was the case. Nostalgia for an 
imagined, perfect past was not just an invention of modern romantic views 
of chivalry, but a constant preoccupation of medieval chivalric culture, as 
writers repeatedly invoked the superiority of past generations both as an 


8 Raymond L. Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry as Shown in the French Literature of the Late 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, MA: 1937), 4. 

9 Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry, 195. 

10 For example, Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry, 200-4. 

11 Maurice H. Keen, “Huizinga, Kilgour and the Decline of Chivalry,” Medievalia et humanis- 
tica 8 (1977), 6-7. 

12 David R. Carlson, “The Practical Theology of St. Bernard and the Date of the De laude 
novae militiae, in Erudition at God's Service. Studies in Medieval Cistercian History, x1, (ed.) 
John R. Sommerfeldt (Kalamazoo: 1987), 133-47 and Aryeh Grabois, “Militia and malitia: 
The Bernadine Vision of Chivalry,” in The Second Crusade and the Cistercians, (ed.) 
M. Gervers (New York: 1992), 49-56; Jean Flori, “La chevalerie selon Jean de Salisbury 
(nature, fonction, idéologie); Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 77 (1982), 35-77. 
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inspiration for contemporary aristocracy and as a standard against which to 
measure their deficiencies and failings. 

Secondly, there were certainly medieval writers who claimed that crusad- 
ing and service to the Church represented the true ideals of chivalry. Yet 
there was debate throughout the Middle Ages about the ways in which 
knights should behave, and it would therefore be dangerous for modern com- 
mentators to prioritize one model of knightly behaviour over another and to 
declare this to be the true ideal and definition of medieval chivalry. Indeed, 
intellectuals were not necessarily the authoritative voice on chivalric values, 
and their texts did not offer a simple mirror to the ideals and expectations of 
their aristocratic audiences. Chivalric romance and chronicle offer insight 
into the values of knightly society, but even the most prominent and famous 
of chivalric writers such as Chrétien de Troyes or Jean Froissart were not 
merely mirroring the world around them, but also asking careful questions 
about the behaviour and values of their audience in order to push for 
improvements in morality and conduct. Such didactic and reformist impulses 
are even more obvious in the scathing attacks upon the aristocracy voiced by 
writers from Bernard of Clairvaux to Alain Chartier. Their fierce texts made 
little effort to wrap their calls for reform in the pretty packaging of romances 
or chronicles. As a result, chivalric values and behaviour were the product of 
an extremely complex, constantly shifting relationship between the writers 
and their audiences. Rather than simply assume that the knightly classes 
automatically accepted the vision articulated by medieval authors, it is 
essential to pay careful attention to the reasons why such individuals wrote 
about contemporary aristocracy and chivalric values, the specific nuances of 
their vision of knightly conduct, and the surviving evidence for the practical 
impact of their writings. 

Alain Chartier articulated a very powerful vision of chivalry and of knightly 
behaviour founded upon discipline, loyalty and service that was designed, 
above all, to respond to the profound crises affecting France and its people at 
the beginning of the 15th century! A series of devastating military defeats had 
challenged the dominance and supremacy of French knighthood and cavalry 
on the battlefield, from the disaster at Courtrai in 1302 at the hands of the 
Flemish to the destruction of a largely French crusade by the Turks at the battle 


13 Ihave explored the consequences for chivalric culture of the very different historical con- 
texts of late medieval France and England in Craig Taylor, “English Writings on Chivalry 
and Warfare During the Hundred Years War,” in Soldiers, Nobles and Gentlemen. Essays in 
Honour of Maurice Keen, (eds.) Peter Coss and Christopher Tyerman (Woodbridge: 2009), 
64-84. 
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of Nicopolis in 1396.4 English victories over the French at Crécy (1346) and 
Poitiers (1356) foreshadowed the humiliating destruction of the French army 
at Agincourt in 1415. These disasters occasioned a wide range of responses from 
French writers. Many prominent authors led by Philippe de Mézières, Honorat 
Bovet, Eustache Deschamps, Jean Gerson and Christine de Pizan shunned the 
traditional effort to record and to celebrate individual deeds of arms, and 
instead questioned why the French aristocracy had failed in such a public 
manner. Following in this tradition, Alain Chartier’s response to the defeat at 
Agincourt was to compose the Lap (1416), a powerful reflection on both the 
emotional costs of defeat and the reasons for the tragedy." To give life to his 
analysis of the devastating impact of the military encounter, Chartier pre- 
sented as witnesses four ladies who were grieving for their lovers. The first 
three men had sacrificed themselves bravely, dying in combat or falling captive 
to the English alongside countless other prisoners such as the dukes of Orléans 
and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendôme and Richemont and Marshal 
Boucicaut.!® In stark contrast, the fourth man had been a coward, and this 
betrayal served as a focal point for Chartier’s commentary on chivalric behav- 
iour in warfare. The first lady whose lover had died at Agincourt denounced all 
those disloyal, weak, cowardly and treacherous men who had abandoned both 
their fellow knights and the royal family, handing victory to an English army 
that was significantly smaller than that of the French.!” She declared that these 
cowards deserved to be flayed alive, and were not worthy either of military 


14 Christopher T. Allmand, The Hundred Years War: England and France at War c.1300-c.1450 
(Cambridge: 2001); Jonathan Sumption, The Hundred Years War, 3 vols. (London: 1991- 
2009); Philippe Contamine, “La Guerre de Cents Ans: le xIve siècle. La France au rythme 
de la guerre,’ in Histoire militaire de la France. 1: des origines à 1715, (ed.) Philippe Contamine 
(Paris: 1992), 125-52; Clifford J. Rogers, War Cruel and Sharp: English Strategy Under 
Edward 111, 1327-1360 (Woodbridge: 2000). On the battle of Nicopolis, see the collected 
essays from the Actes du colloque international “Nicopolis 1396-1996,” Dijon, 1996, in Annales 
de Bourgogne 68 (1996). 

15 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 196-304. The poem did not specifically identify the battle in 
question as Agincourt. 

16 Rémy Ambiihl, “Le sort des prisonniers d’Azincourt (1415),” Revue du Nord 89 (2007), 755- 
88, and Anne Curry, Agincourt: a New History (London: 2005). Cassidy-Welch has claimed 
that the second lady was shamed because “the honor of her soldier had been compro- 
mised by his having been taken prisoner,’ but while captivity and ransoming were finan- 
cially burdensome, it is far from clear that they were also seen as shameful: Megan 
Cassidy-Welch, “Grief and Memory After the Battle of Agincourt,’ in The Hundred Years 
War (Part 11): Different Vistas, (eds.) LJ. Andrew Villalon and Donald J. Kagay (Leiden: 
2008), 139. 

17 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 224. 
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positions or even of nobility itself.!8 Unsurprisingly, the lover of the knight who 
had run away was overcome by shame for her lover’s actions, denouncing all 
those knights who had fled from the battlefield and thereby caused the death 
or capture of their peers, to the shame of both themselves and of their 
lineages.!9 

To explain this devastating public act of cowardice and weakness, Chartier 
invoked a commonplace theme of commentators upon medieval aristocracy, 
that is to say, the evil effects of decadence. In the LQD, Chartier described the 
cowards as men who boasted, drank wine, played games with skill and slept in 
soft beds, but were little use in real warfare.?° Because of their laziness, they 
had avoided training or service with brave knights.2! Chartier also invoked 
these criticisms in another work, the DHVV, in which he recounted a debate 
between an old, experienced herald, a young knight (“vassault”) and a peas- 
ant.?2 The herald rebuked the young man for ignoring the discipline and drive 
to win the honour that had marked the older generations, including the 
knight’s own father who had served Louis of Sancerre, marshal of France. 
Instead, this young man was more interested in soft beds, comfort and ease 
than a life of danger and risk in pursuit of honour and glory.” Chartier returned 
to these themes in a further treatise, the Q1.24 The sad and battered allegorical 
figure of France herself gave voice to her disappointment with those people, 
particularly the aristocracy, who had fallen prey to cowardice, greed and 
selfish decadence. She complained about cowardly men who exhibited the 
courage and habits of women, abandoning the constancy of their fathers.25 


18 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 225-6. 

19 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 275 and 281-4. 

20 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 225-6. 

21 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 281. 

22 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 421-35. 

23 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 421-35. 

24 Alain Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Eugenie Droz, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1950). For the 
contemporary meaning of the term “traictié,’ see Florence Bouchet, “Un petit traictié bon 
à tout faire : réflexions sur la mouvance générique à la fin du Moyen Age,” Cahiers de 
recherches médiévales et humanistes, 18 (2009), 201-15. She characterises the Q7 as both a 
treatise and a work that deliberately played with motifs and elements of both debate lit- 
erature and theatre. 

25 Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, 10: “forvoiez du chemin de bonne cognoissance, feminins 
de couraiges et de meurs, loingtains de vertuz, forlignez de la constance de [leurs] peres” 
[deviated from the path of good knowledge, womanly/feminine in courage and mores, far 
from virtue, departed from the constance of their forefathers]. Blumenfeld-Kosinski 
argues that Chartier uses the term “feminin” to refer to “what is left of the feminine when 
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The cowardice of such knights was rooted in their love of luxury and pleasure, 
such as hunting and hawking, good food and elaborate clothing, all of which 
undermined their strength and courage. Such behaviour reflected a desire for 
money rather than the true honour that might be earned in war.” In the Q7, 
the figure Clergy even compared the French knights to snails because they 
were so unwilling to suffer any discomfort that they would have preferred to 
travel with their homes on their backs.27 

This notion that the failures by the French aristocracy were rooted in per- 
sonal moral failure was a commonplace for contemporary writers, who were 
less interested in reflection upon failures of leadership, strategy and tactics 
than invoking the preacher’s distaste for decadence and softness, thereby 
simultaneously explaining the vicious turn of fortune’s wheel while also pre- 
senting moral lessons and exempla for future generations.?® Throughout the 
disastrous sequence of military defeats that marked the 14th and 15th centu- 
ries, French writers had persisted in denouncing the vainglorious preoccupa- 
tion of an aristocracy engrossed in outward show and lavish lifestyles rather 
than true chivalric discipline.?9 

At first glance, such attacks upon courtly decadence and its impact upon 
knightly military capability might seem to be advocating a strictly martial 
vision of chivalry. It is certainly true that in the DHVvV, for example, Chartier 
characterized the court as a world of flatterers, slanderers and gluttons who 
stifled the bravery of good men by cutting off the chance for proper recogni- 
tion of their bravery by the king.3° Furthermore, in his later, Latin work, De vita 


the two positive attributes — virginity and maternity — have been stripped away, leaving 

only the generic ‘feminine frailty.” Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Two Responses to 
Agincourt : Alain Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames and Christine de Pizan’s Epistre de la 
prison de vie humaine,’ in Contexts and Continuities. Proceedings of the 1vth International 
Colloquium on Christine de Pizan, Glasgow, 21-27 July 2000, Published in Honour of Liliane 
Dulac, (ed.) Angus Kennedy, 3 vols. (Glasgow: 2002), I: 79. 

26 Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, 18. 

27 Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, 56-7. Also see Lilian M.C. Randall, “The Snail in Gothic 
Marginal Warfare,” Speculum 37(1962), 358-67. 

28 In the qu, Knight suggests the defeat at Agincourt was caused by rashness and a lack of 
careful planning, as the knights tried to secure victory too quickly. Chartier, Le quadril- 
ogue invectif, 34-5. 

29 See, for example, Françoise Autrand, “La déconfiture. La bataille de Poitiers (1356) à trav- 
ers quelques textes français des xIve et xve siècles,” in Guerre et société en France, en 
Angleterre et en Bourgogne XIvVe-xve siècle, (eds.) Philippe Contamine, Charles Giry- 
Deloison and Maurice H. Keen (Lille: 1991), 93-121. 

30 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 421-35. 
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curiali (1425-28), Chartier extended this analysis by complaining about life at 
court where the decadent lifestyle entrapped good men, and those who were 
skilled at the politics and games secured favour and reward ahead of true sol- 
diers and wise counsellors. Such anti-curialism was a constant refrain 
throughout the Middle Ages, enhanced during the late Middle Ages by the con- 
stant preoccupation of humanists by classical debates over the tensions 
between otium and negotium, leisure and work.3? 

Yet Chartier’s fame as an author was built largely upon love debate poems, 
from the Lay de plaisance and the Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA) to 
the LBDSM® Indeed, the LQD opened as just such a courtly love debate poem, 
with a narrative frame in which the narrator was grieving over unrequited love. 
His misery qualified him to serve as judge over which of the four ladies had 
suffered most.%4 It was the grief of these ladies in the face of misfortunes that 
were not of their own making that gave them authority to speak out against 
“injustice and wrongdoing."# Their concerns were not merely with the cowards 
and deserters who had handed victory to the enemy, but also a parallel kind of 
disloyalty shown by such men towards their wives and lovers.36 The fourth lady 
explicitly linked together the treasons of those cowards who fled the battlefield 
at Agincourt and those men who are false and deceitful lovers.3” In sum, the 


31 Alain Chartier, Les Œuvres latines, (ed.) Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck (Paris: 1977), 346-75. 

32 Jacques Lemaire, Les visions de la vie de cour dans la littérature française de la fin du moyen 
dge (Paris: 1994). 

33 + Note Kilgour’s comment that “it is almost disconcerting to find Chartier again taking up 
the insipidities of courtly love.” Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry, 224. Kilgour believed that 
Chartier “considered chivalry as the military branch of the nation, with duties strictly 
warlike and practical, while courtly love was only a literary diversion which might charm 
knightly ears but which had no definite value for the order,” 195-6. This, of course, echoed 
Kilgour’s own argument that the late medieval French aristocracy had been profoundly 
weaknened by a shift from service to the Church to a selfish desire for money, power, and 
romantic love. 

34 Kilgour described the Lap as “a rather trifling theme for a poem written so soon after the 
battle of Azincourt, when one would expect a work filled with dolorous lamentations or 
invective.” Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry, 197. Setting love debate poetry within the a real 
historical context was not unprecedented, as seen for example in Guillaume de Machaut, 
The Judgement of the King of Navarre, (ed.) and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York: 1988), 
set against the backdrop of the outbreak of the Black Death in 1348. 

35 Barbara K. Altmann, “Alain Chartier’s Livre des Quatres Dames and the Mechanics of 
Allegory,’ in Chartier in Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 
63-4. 

36 Daisy Delogu, “Le Livre des quatre dames d'Alain Chartier: complaintes amoureuses, 
critiques sociales,’ Le Moyen Français, 48 (2001), 7-21. 

37 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 280. 
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poem served not merely as a diagnosis of specific military problems that had 
handed victory at Agincourt to the English, but of the deeper problems within 
an aristocratic society that was losing touch with the chivalric values of loyalty 
and service that lay at the heart of both the military conduct of knights but also 
love. Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski has cogently argued that each of these ladies 
“experiences the intimate connection between personal loss and national 
honor,’ and that their plight “embodies the destruction of courtly values in the 
context of the destruction of the French nation.”28 In short, Chartier deliber- 
ately linked together the martial and the courtly in his profound concerns over 
the crises affecting late medieval chivalric society in France. 

Chartier returned to the problems affecting courtly behaviour and love in 
other writings. For example, in the DDFA, the Thin Knight denounced the clas- 
sic chivalric notion that love was a source of inspiration to valour and the pur- 
suit of both public reputation and inner worth, arguing instead that the 
benefits of love were transitory and that it usually inspired jealousy and fear.5° 
In the LBDSM, the eloquent words of the Lover were matched by the Belle 
Dame’s blunt criticisms of courtly love and rhetoric.4° Many contemporaries 
believed that these criticisms were the personal opinions of Chartier himself, 
or so the poet claimed when he quickly penned an excuse for the tBpsM,*! 
though it seems more likely that Chartier was aiming to generate debate, echo- 
ing both earlier love debate poetry and the real literary games played at court, 
rather than to champion a specific view of courtly love and the ethos of cour- 
toisie, or courtliness.*2 Kinch has even argued that Chartier posed difficult 


38 Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Alain Chartier and the Crisis in France: Courtly and Clerical 
Responses,’ in Courtly Literature and Clerical Culture: Selected Papers from the 10th 
Triennial Congress of the International Courtly Literature Society, Universität Tiibingen, 
Deutschland, 28 July-3 August 2001, (eds.) Christoph Huber and Henrike Lahnemann 
(Tübingen: 2002), 212 and 213, and also see Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Two Responses to 
Agincourt,’ I: 79. 

39 Chartier, The Poetical Works, 155-95. 

40 Alain Chartier, The Quarrel of the Belle Dame Sans Mercy, (ed.) and trans. Joan E. McRae 
(London: 2004). For more detailed discussion, see the article by McRae in this collection. 

41 Chartier, The Quarrel of the Belle Dame Sans Mercy, 10-26. Kinch notes that the “vitriol of 
the complaints about Chartier’s text suggests that the poet touched a sore nerve at the 
Valois courts of Charles vı and v11”. Ashby Kinch, “De l'ombre de mort en clarté de vie’: 
the Evolution of Alain Chartier’s Public Voice,” Fifteenth Century Studies 33 (2008), 152. 

42 Gretchen V. Angelo, “A Most Uncourtly Lady: the Testimony of the Belle Dame Sans 
Mercy,” Exemplaria 15 (2003), 133-57; Kinch,“De l'ombre de mort en clarté de vie” 151. 
Such debates were meat and drink to writers, within textual communities, as Cayley has 
carefully demonstrated. See Emma Cayley, “Collaborative communities: the manuscript 
context of Alain Chartier’s Belle dame sans mercy,” Medium Ævum 71 (2002), 226-40. 
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questions for his readers about the importance of courtly life and courtliness 
in the face not just of national crises, but also death itself.43 

Inherent in Chartier’s texts was a classic chivalric sense that the current age 
was failing to live up to the standard of the past. As Keen has argued, this “dis- 
quiet about the degree to which contemporary chivalry fell short of ideal stan- 
dards, the contrast between the degeneracy of modern knighthood and its 
antique vigour came to be repeated so often as to suggest that it became a 
topos.”“4 Throughout the history of chivalry, writers invoked past golden ages 
in order to challenge contemporary behaviour and to provide a model for 
reform and improvement. Chivalric writers constantly challenged their 
knightly audiences to be inspired by their glorious forebears, though the lin- 
eages of chivalry presented many different ancestors to serve as inspiration, 
from Joshua, David, Judas Maccabeus and the Israelite warriors who had served 
God and his chosen people, the milites of the Roman republic who protected 
the commonweal, the knights of the Round Table who followed King Arthur, 
and the great crusaders like Godfrey of Bouillon who fought for the Holy 
Land.# These various golden ages offered subtly nuanced standards against 
which to measure contemporary knighthood. Was the ideal knight to emulate 
the Romans, seeking self-fulfilment through military service in defence of the 
commonweal, or alternatively to draw inspiration from the individual search 
for glory demonstrated by the knights of the Round Table? Should he abandon 
the courtly world altogether and serve God and the church as a crusader or a 
Knight Templar? 

In the LQp, Chartier compared the French knights who had fought at 
Agincourt with previous generations of heroes, led by Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who was being championed in France as worthy of a place alongside the most 
glorious knights in history.# At the same time, Chartier echoed other writers 
like Philippe de Méziéres and Honorat Bovet, who had shamed French knights 
by comparing them unfavourably with their arch enemies, the English. For 
example, in the Qz, Chartier declared that the English would not be so over- 
come by the desire for self-indulgence that they would give up the war in the 
face of the cold of winter, hunger, illness or the need to wear uncomfortable 
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armour all day and night.4? Yet above all, Chartier followed his fellow Valois 
writers in comparing the knights of his day with their Roman ancestors.*® 
Drawing upon such influential texts as Valerius Maximus’ Facta et dicta memo- 
rabilia, Vegetius’ Epitoma rei militaris and Titus Livy’s Ab Urbe condita, all of 
which had been translated into French for the Valois court during the 14th cen- 
tury, Chartier joined the long line of Valois authors who presented the Romans 
as the supreme model for French knighthood because of their emphasis on 
discipline and loyalty.49 In the gz, both Knight and Clergy repeatedly invoke 
the example and the experience of the Romans.5° Clergy emphasizes the fun- 
damental importance of chivalric discipline, which he defines simply as obedi- 
ence to the military laws and commands issued by the chief and commander 
for the public good.5! The Roman sources were a rich source of examples of 
such discipline, stories that Chartier characterized as a shameful contrast to a 
contemporary society in which knights no longer cared about their honour 
and reputation, and were never punished for breaking the ordinances of arms, 
and the laws and customs of the brave and the good.5? 

In the Arbre des batailles (1386-1389) Honorat Bovet had voiced the famous 
claim that the knightly class had been established in Roman times, as a mili- 
tary elite of one thousand mounted warriors, the milites, appointed to protect 
and defend the wider community. He therefore denounced those men-at-arms 
who broke not just canon law but also the ordinances of worthy chivalry and 
the ancient customs of noble warriors who had upheld justice and protected 
widows, orphans, and the poor; those who attacked non-combatants were not 
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worthy knights but rather pillagers and robbers.® In invoking a similar notion 
of chivalric discipline and obedience to the “ordonnance d'armes” [ordinance 
of arms] and the “loys et coustumes des preux et des vaillans” [laws and cus- 
toms of the brave and courageous], Alain Chartier was less interested in Bovet’s 
very practical campaign to define the rules governing military action than the 
rhetorical championing of wider notions of discipline, loyalty and public ser- 
vice. This vision of a chivalric ideal served to navigate the perilous waters 
between the aristocratic decadence and weakness that had supposedly led to 
the defeat at Agincourt, and excessive and unchanneled violence and brutality 
that had plagued France throughout the late Middle Ages. After all, the real 
threat for France was not the temptations of courtly life, but rather the over- 
whelming violence of English invaders, rampaging mercenary bands, and civil 
war. Valois control over troops within France was extremely limited, princi- 
pally because Charles vi and even more so his son Charles vii had such limited 
financial resources and were increasingly dependent upon hiring independent 
retinues and companies, particularly from Scotland. During lulls in the Anglo- 
French wars, mercenary companies of routiers and écrocheurs ravaged the 
countryside, pillaging mercilessly to sustain themselves. 

In the face of such chaos, Alain Chartier invoked notions of knightly disci- 
pline, loyalty and service that had been voiced by earlier Valois commentators. 
In the DHVV, the Herald acknowledged the severe problem of uncontrolled 
routiers pillaging the countryside, before the Peasant denounced the knights 
and men-at-arms not merely for failing to protect the country, but also for 
actively robbing the common people. In the Q7, People echoed a very impor- 
tant and constant refrain of Valois writers, that soldiers might justly take spoils 
during war but to prey upon their own people was mere robbery and theft. 
Moreover, Clergy condemned the mercenary behaviour of knights who shame- 
fully demanded payment for their military service, justified this greed by 
demanding that their king show appropriate largesse, but then failed to pay 
their own soldiers, forcing them to steal from the people. Clergy denounced 
this as not merely theft but also treachery, and invoked classical and Biblical 
examples of men who had sacrificed themselves for the public good, recogniz- 
ing that personal gain was far less important than loyalty and courage in the 
service of the community. 

Given the realities of the contemporary crisis, Chartier had little appetite 
for the celebration of unfettered prowess that marked much of chivalric cul- 
ture. As Kaeuper has demonstrated, chivalric romances were usually dripping 
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in blood, and violent deeds of arms performed at tournaments and in war 
were celebrated by chivalric chroniclers like Froissart or Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet, not to mention the flourishing genre of chivalric biographies in 
late medieval France.5+ These violent narratives celebrated the fame and 
glory of great knights and also claimed to inspire young men to emulate the 
achievements of such heroes. Like Honorat Bovet, Philippe de Méziéres, Jean 
Gerson and Christine de Pizan, Chartier shunned those genres of writing 
which emphasized the personal honour of deeds of arms, and instead aimed 
to channel aristocratic violence towards wider, communal ends. By framing 
the analysis of Agincourt through the experience of the lovers of unidentified 
knights, Chartier deliberately eschewed the traditional allocation of honour 
and shame to specific protagonists in the battle itself. Not naming any of the 
cowards from the battle obviously avoided the potential controversy of assign- 
ing blame for the defeat to specific individuals.5> More importantly, though, it 
also avoided responding to the battle as if it were a competition between indi- 
viduals for personal honour and glory. Instead Chartier focused attention on 
the deeper sense in which the cause for which they had fought mattered more 
than any question of personal honour. Simply put, Chartier avoided any cel- 
ebration of individual acts of prowess performed in a losing cause, and 
thereby placed singular emphasis upon the fact that the goal of fighting in 
this particular battle was not to win personal glory and fame, but to secure 
victory over the English and hence to serve France. Chartier’s constant refrain 
was that the aristocracy must serve both the king and the public good. The 
villain of the LQD was the cowardly lover who had abandoned his fellow 
knights at Agincourt and allowed the English to secure victory. As Blumenfeld- 
Kosinski has observed, the coward’s lady suffered because of the “dishonor, 
the loss of reputation, and particularly her lover’s responsibility for the deaths 
and imprisonment of other knights [that] dramatizes the consequences of 
individual cowardice for the fate of all the French.”°* Moreover, Chartier had 
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no love for war simply because it offered the chance to win individual honour. 
In DHWV, the Peasant complained that the conflict with the English could have 
been put to an end if the taxes collected to support the army had instead been 
offered as a bribe to stop them from waging war? In the Lap, Chartier’s 
female voices questioned the very notion of glory in warfare when they called 
upon the women of England to recognize that the pain caused by Agincourt 
could fall upon them too in the future, and therefore urged them to join in 
opposing the madness of war.5® As Tania Van Hemelryck has argued, the 
poem was an “ode pacifique,” advocating peace and conciliation rather than 
further violence.59 

The notion that all Frenchmen, including the knightly class, had an obliga- 
tion first and foremost to serve the kingdom was the core theme of the Q1. 
Speaking through the allegorical figure of France herself, Chartier declared 
that all Frenchmen had a natural duty to protect both their native land and 
the “commun salut”: those of noble birth in particular should have instinc- 
tively served the nation, just as animals defend their own lairs.6° Yet France 
condemned those knights who imagined that mere words and prayers could 
have any effect upon their English enemies who were all too willing to take 
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real actions, inspired by the weakness of the French.§! Of course, Chartier 
also recognized the enormous gap between such rhetoric and the historical 
reality. In the gz, France addressed her appeal to all three estates, who quickly 
turned upon each other with harsh recriminations that ably represented the 
profound divisions within a society in which different groups inevitably 
enjoyed just a partial vision of the wider picture.6? People accused the knights 
of preying upon the defenceless commoners, laying waste to the fields and 
stealing their property. Echoing a commonplace distinction voiced by Valois 
writers like Honorat Bovet, People carefully distinguished real war from this 
private robbery and theft carried out under the legal fig leaf of legitimate pil- 
lage during a pretend war.®? In response, Knight cited the recent history of 
peasant uprisings and denounced those who failed to pay the taxes needed to 
fund the defence of the realm, thereby forcing knights to support themselves 
by living off the land.®* Profound class tensions were laid bare by these 
attacks, culminating in Knight denouncing those commoners who usurped 
the honours and status of their superiors, for example adopting clothing that 
had belonged by right to noblemen. For Knight then to appeal to the unity of 
“nous, Francois” was devastatingly ironic in the context of the powerful inter- 
nal divisions revealed by the squabbles between the two estates in the Q1.65 
Clergy, no doubt representing the voice of Chartier and his fellow intellectu- 
als, quickly denounced the two sides for their lack of unity and loyalty to the 
public good represented by France.$6 As France herself had already recog- 
nized, they were too intent on their personal interests to acknowledge that 
such selfishness not only imperilled the common good but also undermined 
their own personal benefit.67 

Lurking behind the traditional class tensions revealed by the complaints of 
People and Knight was a more seismic split within French society. Delogu has 
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commented that “il n’y a pas de famille noble dans toute la France qui n’ait 
perdu parent ou ami a Azincourt, et la tentative de comprendre cette défaite 
écrasante et honteuse est le projet de toute la France.”® Yet it is important to 
remember that English military success in France throughout the 14th and 15th 
centuries was only possible thanks to the assistance of Gascon, Norman, 
Flemish, Breton and Burgundian collaborators who provided logistical and 
strategic assistance, and even took to the field against their fellow Frenchmen.® 
The reign of King Charles vı marked the nadir of the practical influence of any 
notion of French national unity. The assassination of Louis 1 duke of Orleans in 
1407 on the orders of John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, triggered a civil war 
between the Armagnacs and Burgundians.’”° Alain Chartier was intimately 
involved in these on-going events. As a notary and secretary in royal service 
from 1417 onwards, he frequently contributed to the campaign of letters sent 
on behalf of the Dauphin Charles.” Many of these letters championed the 
cause against Henry v and the English who were to conquer Normandy, 
Chartier’s home, by 1419.72 Yet Chartier was also a critic of the Burgundians 
during their civil war with the Armagnacs. For example, he addressed three 
letters to Lyons in June 1418, calling upon the citizens to remain loyal to the 
Dauphin as lieutenant-general for his father, and denouncing the brutal 
Burgundian seizure of Paris as seditious and treasonous.” At around the same 
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time, Chartier wrote a letter in Latin, calling upon the University of Paris to 
champion peace and unity under the Dauphin Charles before God punished 
France.”* Following the murder of John the Fearless at Montereau on 10 
September 1419, Chartier and his fellow secretaries sent out a series of letters 
defending the Dauphin, claiming that the Burgundians had started the vio- 
lence and again calling for French unity against the English.”5 Such rhetoric 
became commonplace by Valois writers, especially following the treaty of 
Troyes that disinherited the Dauphin Charles in favour of the English king, 
Henry v.’6 Supporters of the dauphin naturally employed the rhetoric of unity 
and loyalty as propaganda to rally Frenchmen behind their cause, and as a 
counter to both the treaty of Troyes and the lit de justice that met in Paris in 
1421 and which laid the blame for turmoil and disunity firmly at the feet of 
Charles himself.77 

It is no surprise, then, that in the Q7 Chartier offered a plea for unity against 
the English, characterized as the other against which France should unify 
under the authority of their rightful king.”* Chartier composed the QI 
between 12 April 1422 and before the death of Henry v on 31 August 1422.79 
This was a dark time in French history, when the treaty of Troyes had relieved 
the French king Charles vi of power, authorized his English enemy Henry v 
to act as regent, and disinherited Charles’ oldest surviving son, the Dauphin 
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Charles, in favour of Henry and his heirs.8° Rather than unpick the legal 
rights and wrongs of the treaty of Troyes, as other French lawyers would do, 
Chartier instead urged a rhetoric of French national pride and patriotism in 
order to unite France against the English and, more importantly, to rally 
support for the controversial dauphin Charles.*! Central to the Q7 was the 
pitiful figure of France who bears the heraldic arms of Charles that hold up 
the collapsing royal house.®? At the climax of the poem, Clergy echoed Lucan 
in denouncing divisions between friends, discord within the realm and bat- 
tles that were civil and more than civil.8% Clergy then went on to decry the 
greedy princes who had opposed Charles vii and to underline the powerful 
challenge that the king had faced as a young man beset by foreign enemies 
but also by sedition against the royal house.8* Clergy therefore underlined 
the duty and necessity of obedience and support by all towards their ruler in 
the common interest, contrasting the heroic fidelity of Mattathias and his 
sons, the Maccabees, with the disloyalty of those Israelites who turned to 
their enemy, King Antiochus.®> Thus Chartier invoked the most powerful 
model for national identity, the Israelites, chosen people of God. In short, 
Chartier’s message of national unity and his vision of a chivalric culture 
founded upon discipline and loyalty was at heart an attempt to reinforce and 
support the authority and power of Charles vir at the very darkest hour in 
Valois history. The subsequent deaths of Henry v and then Charles v1 encour- 
aged Chartier to voice more direct calls for unity and peace in Ad detestacio- 
nem belli gallici et suasionem pacis epistola and the Lay de paix.®® In the 
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Dialogus familiaris amici et sodalis super deploracione gallice calamitatis 
(1425-1426),87 a Friend and his Companion voiced profound anxiety about 
the future of France if its internal wounds could not be healed. Here Greece 
and Rome provided a different model because of their ultimate fate, destroyed 
by both moral decay and internal division that now threatened to bring an 
end to a divided France in which too many groups were concerned about 
their own selfish interests.88 

Indeed it is essential to recognize that Chartier’s vision of both France and 
of knightly behaviour founded upon discipline, loyalty and service served first 
and foremost the interests of Charles vir and of the French crown. The terri- 
ble crises affecting France encouraged Chartier, like other Valois writers, to 
take on a public role as truth-tellers on behalf of society as a whole, and as 
advisors and counsellors to the crown.$° Through his “littérature engagée,” 
Chartier challenged his audiences to transcend their private interests for the 
sake of the common good and presented himself as a spokesman for that 
wider public cause.°° Yet like the majority of the Valois “public” writers debat- 
ing the military, political and social issues of the day, Chartier was a royal 
servant directly implicated and involved in the process of government and 
leadership. As a notary, he frequently turned his pen to the service of Charles. 
As an orator, Chartier spoke for his king on diplomatic missions such as that 
in 1424 to the Emperor Sigismund, to secure support for Charles vii against 
the English. As the author of texts like the LQD, the DHVV and the qr, Chartier 
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Sigismundum altera oratio, as well as another given before his Hussite enemies, Persuasio 
ad Pragenses in fide deviantes. Walravens, Alain Chartier: études biographiques, 27-34 and 
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emphasized notions of knightly discipline, loyalty and service to both the 
king and to France. 

This royal service not only explains Chartier’s powerful rhetorical commit- 
ment to an ideal of a France united under the Valois monarchy, but also the 
very great care that he and other Valois writers took in assessing the question 
of royal leadership, in the face of a series of very obvious problems such as 
the defeat and capture of King John 11 at the battle of Poitiers, the madness 
of his grandson Charles vi and the involvement of the dauphin Charles in the 
ugly murder of the duke of Burgundy at Montereau in September 1419. 
Focusing on decadence as an explanation for military defeats like Agincourt 
avoided more sustained attention to the weakness of leadership, strategy and 
tactics, and instead threw responsibility for the disasters back upon the aris- 
tocracy of France rather than upon the crown. In the Lap there was naturally 
no discussion of the mental instability that prevented King Charles v1 from 
taking any leadership role at the battle of Agincourt. The qr is often repre- 
sented as a mirror for princes, but the figure of the French king is conspicu- 
ously free from Chartier’s critical gaze.9? As Blanchard notes, there was no 
place for any discussion of the royal virtues that had marked traditional mir- 
rors for princes.% Rather, the treatise culminated with Clergy’s plan for 
reform that invoked the need for the people to support their king with ade- 
quate financial resources and their obedience. Chartier also argued that the 
king needed sufficient wisdom to assess the current state of affairs, but even 
this would be assisted by his subjects through the actions of good, loyal coun- 
sellors who provided support for the prince and protected the health of the 
public sphere.94 

In conclusion, Alain Chartier is an unjustly neglected example of the range 
of medieval debates about chivalry and the ideals of knighthood. As Kilgour 
noted, Chartier was certainly a powerful commentator upon contemporary 


Giuseppe Di Stefano, “Alain Chartier ambassadeur à Venise,” in Culture et politique en 
France à l'époque de l'humanisme et de la Renaissance. Atti del convegno internazionale 
promosso dall'Accademia delle Scienze di Torino in Collaborazione con la Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini di Venezia, 29 marzo — 2 aprile 1971, (ed.) Franco Simone (Turin: 1974), 155-168, 
along with Chartier, Les Œuvres latines, 3-25 and 171-205. 

92 Bouchet, for example, argues that the dauphin Charles might have read Le quadrilogue 
invectif as “une petit miroir du prince”: Bouchet, “Un petit traictié bon a tout faire, 
209-10. 

93 Blanchard, “L'entrée du poète dans le champ politique au XVe siècle” 50 and Ibid, 
“Vox poetica, vox politica. The Poets Entry Into the Political Arena in the Fifteenth 
Century, 368. 

94 Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, 45-50 and 64. 
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knights and aristocracy, impelled by the severe crises that affected France dur- 
ing the period of the Hundred Years War, and the encouragement that these 
terrible circumstances gave to Valois writers to speak out. Yet like many of his 
contemporaries, Chartier’s vision of knighthood was less concerned with the 
themes that often frame modern visions of chivalry than discipline, loyalty 
and above all service to the crown and the commonweal. This particular vision 
of knighthood, influenced in large part by Roman ideas, reflected and 
responded to the very specific circumstances affecting France at the beginning 
of the 15th century. 

Given the reformist tone of Chartier’s writings, it is very difficult to assess 
how far he was genuinely reflecting contemporary visions and expectations of 
knighthood, particularly among the aristocracy themselves, rather than 
attempting to channel and to shape the norms and values of the ruling elite. 
Chartier’s writings were certainly far more popular than other works that have 
become touchstones for modern discussions of chivalry. For example, Geoffroi 
de Charny’s famous chivalric manual, the Livre de chevalerie, survives in just 
two medieval manuscripts, whereas there are at least 144 manuscripts contain- 
ing the poetical, French writings of Alain Chartier — a remarkable number for 
an author who finished writing just 40 years before the arrival of printing.°5 
Based on the survival of manuscripts alone, it would appear that Chartier was 
one of the most important late medieval French writers and commentators 
upon chivalry, aristocracy and warfare. 

Moreover, it may be useful to consider that contemporary events gave a 
substance and power to the vision offered by Chartier and his fellow Valois 
commentators. The short, blazing career of Joan of Arc presented Chartier 
with a French heroine to stand alongside Hector, Alexander, Hannibal and 
Caesar.% Twenty years later, long after Chartier’s death, his vision of a united 
France was secured by Charles vir’s great victories over the English between 
1449 and 1453 that drove the invaders out of all their lands except for the 


95 The entire œuvre of Charny survives in ten manuscripts including modern transcriptions: 
Librairie des ducs de Bourgogne. 11, Textes didactiques, (eds.) Bernard Bousmanne, 
Frédérique Johan and Céline Van Hoorebeeck (Turnhout: 2003), 187-8 and 233-7. For 
Chartier’s manuscripts, see Chartier, The Poetical Works, 43-144 and Les Œuvres latines, 
85-161. 

96 Chartier, Les Œuvres latines, 326-29. Kilgour argued that Chartier praised Joan as a patriot, 
because he “recognized her motives and championed her idealism”: Kilgour, The Decline 
of Chivalry, 214. Brown has gone further in raising the possibility that Joan served for 
Chartier as an allegorical representation of the French body politic itself, in Cynthia 
J. Brown, “Allegorical Design and Image-Making in Fifteenth-Century France: Alain 
Chartier’s Joan of Arc,” French studies 53 (1999), 385-404. 
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lone outpost of Calais. These great military successes were achieved in large 
part thanks to the extensive military reforms enacted by Charles vii in 
establishing the compagnies d'ordonnance, a permanent army that embod- 
ied the core values of discipline, loyalty and service that Chartier and many 
chivalric commentators had been proclaiming for centuries.°7 Yet even 
with the great victory over the English, the most Christian king of France, 
Charles vii could not evade the spectre of internal division that been the 
central theme of the Q7, and which continued to plague both him and his 
Valois heirs.°8 


97 Philippe Contamine, Guerre, état et société à la fin du moyen âge: études sur les armées des 
rois de France, 1337-1494 (Paris: 1972) and Construire l'armée française. Textes fondateurs de 
l'armée française, 1 : le moyen âge, (ed.) Valérie Bessey (Turnhout: 2007). 

98 See, for example, Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles vir, and Malcolm G.A. Vale, Charles vit 
(London: 1974), along with Marie-Thérèse Caron, Noblesse et pouvoir royal en France, 
XII1e-XVIe siècle (Paris: 1994); Simon H. Cuttler, The Law of Treason and Treason Trials in 
Later Medieval France (Cambridge: 1981). 


CHAPTER 7 
Alain Chartier, Political Writer 
Jean-Claude Miihlethaler (trans. Daisy Delogu) 


Etienne Pasquier (d. 1625) attributes the glory of “maistre Alain Chartier” [mas- 
ter Alain Chartier] to two factors; in his view, Chartier is one of the great poets 
of the reign of Charles vi, and “encore plus grand Orateur” [an even greater 
Orator].! The statesman particularly admired the author of the Curial and the 
Quadrilogue invectif (QI), in whom he saw a new Seneca. Receptive to the 
moral current that traversed the two works, Pasquier enumerated the “belles 
sentences’ | beautiful proverbial sentences | scattered throughout them, among 
which several conveyed a more specifically political message. Here are 
denounced the unjust prince, bad advisors, power founded upon the idea that 
might makes right, and the idleness and weaknes of the French, unable to pre- 
vent the English enemy from occupying the better part of the country during 
the Hundred Years War. 

Alain Chartier — along with Christine de Pizan? — is at the forefront of the 
first generation of politically-engaged writers in France. One might object that 
criticism of the powerful and the denunciation of widespread moral corrup- 
tion had been the subjects of clerical works throughout the Middle Ages.5 
Shaped by the ideal of the Christian orator, such as Saint Augustine imagined 
him, had not such writers always pursued Cicero’s flectere ad bonum? As early 
as the 12th century, Gautier Map and John of Salisbury denounced the vices 
that reigned at court. Satire, from the Roman de la Rose to the Roman de Fauvel, 
took aim at societal disfunction; the glosses of the Ovide moralisé paved the 
way for critiques of the nobility and clergy, such as those found in the Songe du 
vergier, a translation of the Somnium Viridarii written at the command of 
Charles v. On the other hand, the Jeu des eschaz moralisé, translated by Jean de 


1 Etienne Pasquier, Les Recherches de la France, (eds.) Marie-Madeleine Fragonard and 
François Roudaut (Paris: 1996), vol. 11, 1228-1231. See Eléonore Langelier, “Les auteurs 
médiévaux dans les Recherches de la France d'Étienne Pasquier” in Accès aux textes médiévaux 
de la fin du Moyen Âge au xvrrte siècle, (eds.) Michèle Guéret-Laferté and Claudine Poulouin 
(Paris: 2012), 146-7. 

2 For the political aspects of Christine’s works, see Claire Le Ninan, Le Sage Roi et la clergesse: 
l'écriture du politique dans l'oeuvre de Christine de Pizan (Paris: 2013). 

3 For the following remarks, see my article: “Pour une préhistoire de l'engagement littéraire en 
France: de l'autorité du clerc à la prise de conscience politique à la fin du Moyen Age,” 
Versants 55/1 (2008), 1-32. 
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Ferron for the future John 11, the Good, proclaimed the eminent dignity of the 
cleric who, armed with wisdom, had a moral obligation to intervene in the 
affairs of the kingdom, to steer the bad prince back onto the straight and nar- 
row, even at the risk of his life. Indeed, the medieval cleric might even embrace 
the parrésia of antiquity. Finally, Philippe de Méziéres, preceptor of the future 
Charles vi, not only traced the portrait of the ideal king, one shaped by the 
mirror for princes tradition, but also took an interest in the concrete problems 
presented by the effective administration of the kingdom, on behalf of which 
he outlined a program for reform in the Songe du Vieil Pelerin (1389).* 

The path had thus been cleared, when Alain Chartier and Christine de Pizan 
took up their pens at the beginning of the 15th century. They wrote at a time 
when the translations of the Politics, the Economics, and the Ethics, carried out 
by Nicole Oresme on the orders of Charles v, placed Aristotelian thought 
within the grasp of a French elite, thereby allowing for a new political con- 
sciousness among those of the court. Such a consciousness was only indirectly 
visible among the predecessors of Christine de Pizan and Alain Chartier; in 
such writings the connection between problems of governance and the events 
of their time was almost never explicit. It was the reader’s job to put into prac- 
tice what was essentially a moral discourse, equally applicable to past and 
present, and even to the future. References to an external reality, which might 
have anchored the discourse to a precise moment, were lacking, for these texts 
approached the question of power from a theoretical point of view, or 
denounced evil from beneath the veil of an allegory which invited the reader 
to perceive any instruction sub specie aeternitatis; the contemporary setting 
was barely present, except in the oblique form of a gloss, or a more or less fleet- 
ing allusion. 

That which, from the Policraticus to the Jeu des eschaz moralisés, was no 
more than a secondary project, indeed the byproduct of a discourse that was 
first and foremost moral, became the point of departure for Alain Chartier and 
Christine de Pizan. Political engagement is at the very heart of their writing. 
Significantly, it is no longer personified virtues or vices who speak in the 
Quadrilogue invectif (QI), but France in person who addresses vehement 
reproaches to her children, the three estates. The personification of France 
appears in French literature with Eustache Deschamps at the end of the 14th 
century and incarnates, in a way, the awakening of political consciousness on 
the part of those who wrote under Charles vr. By means of this rhetorical pro- 
cedure, the creation of a maternal figure, these writers invest “l’idée de nation 


4 See Joël Blanchard and Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, Écriture et pouvoir à l'aube des temps 
modernes (Paris: 2002), 26-31. 
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d’un contour symbolique et vivant,’> thereby inviting the identification of the 
French with their homeland, threatened by the English. 

Confronted with civil war and English occupation, Christine de Pizan and 
Alain Chartier respond to the demands of these circumstances by writing in 
the heat of the moment. Like Jean Gerson,® who criticizes the princes from the 
pulpit, or the humanist Jean de Montreuil,” who denounces the pretentions of 
the king of England to the crown of France, Alain Chartier feels “embarqué,” in 
the Sartrian sense of the term.’ An anguished witness of the tragedy unfolding 
in the country, Chartier becomes aware of his responsibility as an intellectual, 
and enters the political field. His writing serves as a call to moral reform in a 
kingdom that is falling apart. With his texts, Chartier fans the flames of a bur- 
geoning French national sentiment.’ Driven by the hope that he might see his 
country regain its former glory, the writer endeavors to revive solidarity among 
the nobles, the clergy, and the people by taking advantage of a concept that 
gains in strength between the 14th and the 15th century: from Francois de 
Montebelluna, reacting to the defeat at Poitiers (1356) to Jean Jouvenal des 
Ursins,!° whose Audite celi (1435) takes up certain arguments dear to Jean de 
Montreuil, and via Alain Chartier, the idea of nation makes its way. 

Secretary of king Charles vi, then of the future Charles v11, whom he accom- 
panies into exile at Bourges, Alain Chartier occupies a front row seat at the 
unfolding drama that brings France to her knees. The crumbling of royal 
power caused by the madness of Charles VI opens the door to the conflict that 
pits Armagnacs against Burgundians, and allows the English occupation to 
claim a decisive advantage. The French nobility is decimated at the battle of 
Agincourt in 1415 and the treaty of Troyes, signed 21 May 1420, abandons the 
country to Henry v, king of England. These two events leave their imprint upon 


5 “the idea of the nation with a dimension both symbolic and alive.’ Thierry Lassabatère, La 
Cité des hommes. Eustache Deschamps, expression poétique et vision politique (Paris: 2011), 255. 

6 On Gerson’s sermons, see Virginie Minet-Mahy, Esthétique et pouvoir de l'œuvre allégorique 
à l'époque de Charles vi (Paris: 2005), 358-73. 

7 See Joël Blanchard et Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, Écriture et pouvoir, 37-9. 

8 Jean-Claude Miihlethaler, “Une Génération d'écrivains ‘embarqués’: le règne de Charles v1 
ou la naissance de l’engagement littéraire en France,” in Formes de l'engagement littéraire 
(XVE-XXTe siècles), (eds.) Jean Kaempfer, Sonya Florey and Jérôme Meizoz (Lausanne: 
2006), 15-32. 
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11 On the historical context, see Françoise Autrand, Charles vi. La Folie du roi (Paris: 1986), 
425-600. 
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the literary career of Chartier who, from courtly poet, transforms himself into 
engaged writer; he reacts to the first event with the Livre des quatre dames 
(LQD, 1416), and to the second by writing the Q7 (1422).!? 

At first glance, the LQD might seem to belong to a courtly tradition.® It 
responds to Guillaume de Machaut’s Jugement du roi de Navarre, and follows 
in the wake of demandes d'amour,” a courtly game enjoyed by a nobility smit- 
ten with literature. In the LQD, the author submits to his beloved the question 
of who, among the four tearful young women, is the most unhappy: the first, 
whose beloved has died on the battlefield, the second, whose beloved is a pris- 
oner, the third, who has not heard news of hers, or the fourth, whose beloved 
has cravenly fled the battle? Alain Chartier gives an original twist to a tradi- 
tional form by situating it within the painful context of his historical moment.!® 
The ladies lament the “mauldicte journee” [cursed day] (v. 541),!” they invite 
the “dames d'Angleterre” [ladies of England] (v. 1798) to welcome the prisoners 
charitably, and they regret the deaths of “chevaliers / Qui de France estoient 
piliers” [knights who were the pillars of France] (vv. 2572-3). Themselves of 
irreproachable conduct, the ladies suggest a discourse founded on true values, 
and they represent moral authority in chivalric matters.!8 On the one hand, the 
ladies call for a cessation of hostilities in the name of pity and honor; on the 
other, they unanimously condemn the unworthy successors to Bertrand du 
Guesclin (v. 2783). By fleeing, the French knights have endangered the “Fleur 
de Lis” [Lilies] (v. 2824), sacred emblem of the royal dignity at the end of the 
Middle Ages,!° and which Chartier evokes frequently in his works (cf. infra). 
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15 Les Demandes d'amour, (ed.) Margaret Felberg-Levitt (Montreal: 1995). 

16  Forthefollowingremarks, see: Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, “Two Responses to Agincourt: 
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humaine,’ in Contexts and Continuities, (eds.) Angus J. Kennedy & alii (Glasgow: 2002), 
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The personal drama of the ladies reflects that of the nation. By identifying 
the fugitive knights as “faulx amans” [false lovers] (v. 2747), the fourth lady 
explicitly connects the decline of chivalry to the political crisis; a bad servant 
in love is, by definition, a bad vassal and a traitor to his king! Read retrospec- 
tively, the bucolic ideal with which the tgp opens takes on new meaning; it 
evokes a lost golden age, a harmony that is threatened by the decline of a nobil- 
ity that no longer assumes its exemplary role, and without this harmony nei- 
ther the courtly ideal, nor the good governance of the kingdom, are conceivable. 
Significantly, the narrator abandons, little by little, his initial attitude of melan- 
cholic, martyred lover. Over the course of his reactions to the speeches of the 
ladies, he first becomes consoling (v. 1087), displaying his empathy for their 
sorrow, then expert in courtly matters, explaining to them the laws of Love; 
next, he assumes the role of preacher, exhorting them to withstand their suf- 
fering with patience (v. 2013), and finally, he launches into a virulent satire of 
his contemporaries. He echoes the accusations of the ladies when he, in turn, 
denounces the “genglerie” [smooth talk] (v. 3288) of false lovers, their lack of 
“loyauté” [loyalty] (v. 3397) at court as on the battlefield. When will these 
unworthy knights recognize the evil caused to the “roy de France regent” 
[regent of the king of France] (v. 3197), the future Charles v11, whose honor they 
have trampled and wealth squandered? 

The opening up of the love discourse to a moral discourse with political 
implications in the Lap has incited some critics to seek the same reorientation 
of the courtly tradition in Chartier’s other works. But, while Marie Jennequin?° 
believes that the public of Chartier’s time did not perceive possible allusions to 
contemporary reality in the Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM, 1424), Alain 
Corbellari, and before him Emma Cayley,”! see in this lofty figure a double of 
the France of the Q7. With their uncompromising stance, both the Belle Dame 
and France refuse their interlocutors any opportunity to justify themselves; 
they never abandon their critical perspective. The final injunction of the Acteur 
of LBDSM to flee “ces vanteurs et ces mesdisans” [these boasters and slander- 
ers] (v. 786)22 connects the deconstruction of courtly language effected by the 
Belle Dame to the laments of the fourth lady in the LQD. The suspicion of the 


20 Marie Jennequin, “La Belle Dame sans mercy d'Alain Chartier et sa dimension politique,” 
Le Moyen Français 59 (2006), 55-68. 

21 Alain Corbellari, “A la place du mort. Une lecture politique de La Belle Dame sans mercy,” 
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Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006), 13-7. 
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Belle Dame when confronted with the “plaisans bourdes” [pleasant lies] 
(v. 299) of courtiers who assume the role of fin amant, or courtly lover, and her 
refusal to accord her merci, or acquiescence, to her would-be lover, are the ulti- 
mate consequences of the experiences of the fourth lady, she whose beloved 
fled the battlefield. Did not the drama of Agincourt reveal to what degree she 
had been fooled by the “Faulx Lengage decevant” [false deceitful language] (v. 
2540) of which women - but also princes — are the primary victims? 

The political discourse that is explicit in the Lap is implicit in LBDSM. Its 


« 


political content remains hypothetical, in spite of the affirmation “Je suis 
france et france veul estre” [I am free/France, and France/free I wish to be] 
(v. 286) placed in the mouth of the lady, for the weight of events is not percep- 
tible. One must read LBDsmM in light of other texts in order to find there the 
information that might be projected onto the speech of the lady in order to 
justify an “engaged” reading that Chartier does not seem to have envisioned. In 
the final verses, does not the Acteur address only the “amoureux” [male lovers] 
(v. 785)? In the Requeste faicte et baillee aux dames contre Maistre Alain, and 
later in the Lettres envoyees par les dames, do not lovers and ladies protest in 
the name of the “court amoureuse” [court of love]?? against a writ that they 
esteem defaming? Even if one grants that the intentio lectoris takes precedence 
over the intentio auctoris, it remains to be proven that the subtle interpretation 
of modern scholars was anticipated by readers who, at the time, would have 
read LBDSM in light of the surrounding political crisis. 

The poetical works do not always enjoy a privileged connection to the 
theme of love. Here and there the moral, if not the political, tone, takes prece- 
dence, to the point of becoming the work’s fundamental program. Thus, the 
Breviaire des nobles (BN, 1429?) stages the speeches of 13 personified virtues, 
from Noblesse [Nobility] to Perseverence, who remind the aristocracy of what 
their “mestier” [duty] consists.2* The title invites the reader to recite the bal- 
lades daily, as they would the prayers of a breviary, thereby conferring a sacred 
aura upon the chivalric ideal defended by the virtues. The work, which calls for 
honor and renown, aims to awaken the conscience of its aristocratic public, a 
necessary prelude to a restoration of moral values. Courtoisie,?5 or courtliness, 
is defined by the nobility of heart that is perceptible “en faiz et en dis” [in deeds 
and in words] (Ball. vir1, refrain), such that the individual is beloved of all, 


23 Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy, 86. On the court of love, see Carla Bozzolo and 
Hélène Loyau, La Cour amoureuse dite de Charles vi (Paris: 1982-92). 

24 “Le Breviaire des nobles,” v. 447-454, in Poèmes, 210. 
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while the “lengue oultrageuse” [outrageous speech] (239) of the peasant pro- 
vokes conflict and social tension. 
The moral discourse of the Bn lends itself, at times, to recommendations of 
a political order. It is necessary, Amour [Love] proclaims (ball. v11), “son roy, sa 
terre et ses amis amer” [to love one’s king, land, and friends] (v. 200). The unity 
of the country is founded upon the prince, and love is the means of social 
cohesion. This idea has Platonic origins,?® but Alain Chartier follows in the 
wake of Thomas Aquinas who, as a good Aristotelian, believes that all human 
activity finds its place and its justification in the “ordre de l'amour [universel]” 
[order of {universal} love].27 Man, the animal politicum, is called upon to live 
in accordance with eternal laws; love is, like caritas for Saint Augustin,?® the 
driving force behind human aspiration towards the good, and likewise, the 
medium of civic zeal. The political implications of theological discourse 
become even clearer in Chartier; the idea of a nation comprised of members in 
solidarity, inherited from John of Salisbury, emerges. To this one could add the 
notion, defended by the intellectuals of the time,?9 of a strong king whose 
authority is placed at the service of the common good. Amour thus provides a 
response to the warnings of Prouesse [Courage] (ball. v1), who stigmatizes 
those nobles who seek only to enrich themselves; may they stop fleecing 
defenseless laborers and instead confront the “assaulx des ennemis” [attacks of 
the enemies] (v. 181), that is, the English, to whom the text implicitly alludes. 
The civil war insinuates itself into the BN, written while Joan of Arc was ral- 
lying the French to the king’s side and trying to drive the English from the 
country. Along with Christine de Pizan,?° Alain Chartier is one of the rare writ- 
ers to welcome the appearance of the Maid on the battlefield. In his Lettre sur 
Jeanne dArc,*! written shortly after the anointing of Charles v11 at Reims on 
17 July 1429, he informs Corrado del Carretto, a servant of the duke of Milan, 
about recent events. Chartier describes the astonishment elicited by this virgin 
“bellatrix” [warrior] (328) who, like Penthesilea defending the Trojans against 


26 The Banquet 185d-188d (the speech of Eryximachius). 

27 See Stephen J. Pope, Evolution of Altruism and the Ordering of Love (Washington 2005), 
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the Greeks,?? led the French to victory. On the one hand, the king’s secretary 
alludes to the mythical Trojan origins of the French; on the other, he evokes the 
voices that prompted the shepherdess to leave her village, and he concludes 
his letter by celebrating she whom he describes as the “Gallie lumen” (329), the 
light of France and the glory of Christianity. Her victory seems miraculous, 
even if Chartier does not employ this term, for she alone, Joan of Arc, has pre- 
vented the ruin of the kingdom by containing the “anglicam ferociam” (329), 
the English violence. 

History gives a particular resonance to the political allusions of the BN 
which, however, remains general enough that the aristocratic public can take 
an interest in the text independently of the circumstances which witnessed its 
redaction. As early as the 1430s, Michault Taillevent®? responds to the Bn by 
writing, in a Burgundian setting, his Psautier des vilains. Several years later 
Guillaume Alexis** cites it, then very early, the BN receives the advantage of 
print;?> it enjoys uninterrupted success until the 16th century. But, did this new 
public connect the speech of Diligence (ball. 1x), who mocks the nobles who 
think only about “avoir mol lit et pance pleine” [having a soft bed and a full 
belly] (v. 281) to the gp, where the pleasures of the table are already associ- 
ated with the “quoquars foulx” [crazy fools],56 who, having emptied a few bot- 
tles by the fireside, far from the battlefields, are ready to boast? Cowardice, and 
language that is false or empty, are at the heart of Chartier’s works, for they 
endanger the kingdom of Love, as well as the kingdom of France. 

We find the same theme in the Debat du herault, du vassault et du villain 
(DHVV), a text that is difficult to date, but which displays from the outset its 
political orientation. An aged Herald, representing an entire era in which vir- 
tues were still honored, encounters a young man, the worthless son of a “vail- 
lant chevalier” [brave knight]? whom he formerly knew. The nobility’s decline 
is made obvious by the conduct of the Young Knight; he haughtily insults the 
“bon homme de villaige” [good villager] (v. 14) and replies to the Herald’s 
reproaches by affirming that his ancestors would not have slept on straw if 
they had had “des moulz liz assés” [enough soft beds] (v. 48). The old man’s 


32 Cf. Æn. 1, 492, where Penthesilea is called “bellatrix (...) virgo.” 

33 Winthrop H. Rice, “Deux poèmes sur la chevalerie: le Breviaire des nobles et le Psautier des 
vilains de Michault Taillevent,” Romania 75 (1954), 54-97. 

34 See Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 179. 

35 Breviaire des nobles, fait et composé par maistre Alain Charetier, notaire et secrétaire du roy 
Charles v, vi et viI (BnF, Res. Ye-1421), without indication of place or date of publication. 

36 Le Livre des quatre dames, v. 917: “des fous vaniteux.” 

37 “Le Debat’ v. 6, in Poèmes, 221. 
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sermon condemns the young noble who, however, tries to pin the blame on 
others. He cites slanderous courtiers, reproaches the “chiefz” [leaders] (v. 218) 
of the war for enjoying a glory usurped from others, and denounces the “lasche 
prince” [cowardly prince] and the “prelat nyce” [foolish prelate] (v. 303) whose 
bad example harms the “pollice” [ polity]. 

The term polity, of Aristotelian origin, sums up the stakes of the debate. The 
administration of the kingdom is implicated therein, as well as the good 
administration of the country in times of war, as the Peasant specifies once he’s 
listened to the Herald and the Young Knight. He complains of the “taille” [tax] 
(334), and accuses knights of stealing from poor merchants instead of con- 
fronting the English occupiers. Anchored in its concrete reality, the DHVV sug- 
gests a poem written for a specific occasion. It traces a somber picture of the 
situation; the kingdom is disorganized and social cohesion undermined 
because private good is now more valued than the common good. The vehe- 
mence of the Peasant, who insults his interlocutors by calling them “gentillas- 
tres” [degenerate nobles] provokes only laughter on the part of the Herald 
who, like the Young Knight, never speaks to him. An attitude of aristocratic 
scorn pervades their behavior, and one understands why the narrator, witness 
of a debate in which each person clings to his position, has the impression that 
he is watching a “farce” (v. 426). 

The idea of a “farce” not only draws attention to the theatrical quality of the 
text, it also suggests an ironic distance that requires interpretation. The DHVV 
tends towards satire by subjecting to ridicule the Young Knight and the Herald, 
whose noble speeches go nowhere,?® for they remain deaf to the complaints 
that the Peasant expresses in an everyday language that demeans him in their 
eyes. The text stages the problematic status of a political reflection that is not 
performed or enacted, and raises the question, moreover, of the impotence of 
the engaged poet, incapable of influencing the kingdom’s future. Significantly, 
Chartier does not address this short text to princes, or nobles, but to his “bon 
compaignon Neczon” [good friend Nesson] (v. 440), that “vaillant bailly 
d'Aigueperse” [worthy bailiff of Aigueperse] (v. 428) whom the duchess Marie 
of Berri had named to this position.°? This choice is also related to poetic imi- 
tation, for the final verse invites Pierre de Nesson to write a poem “s’il scet, de 
pire taille” [if he can, of worse form] (v. 440). Situated between self-mockery 
and literary joust, Alain Chartier assumes a ludic stance, yet while expressing a 
profound unease. 


38 Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 133-4. 
39 See Pierre Champion, Histoire poétique du quinzième siècle (Paris: 1966), t. 1, 178. 
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Alain Chartier and Pierre de Nesson, both members of the royal administra- 
tion, might have met at the court of the future Charles v11, at Bourges. Perhaps 
the invitation of the former to the latter is a reminder that Nesson had written 
a Lay de guerre that took issue with the “ribault Charretier” [rascal Chartier],4° 
and presented itself as a response to Chartier’s Lay de paix (c. 1424). Both poets 
are deeply involved in the affairs of the kingdom; both seek to shape the course 
of events by arguing for peace. The figure of Guerre [War] which, under 
Nesson’s pen, evokes with satisfaction the troubles in which she has plunged 
France, knows perfectly well that her destructive activity “desplaist a Dieu” 
[displeases God] (v. 513); as for Paix [Peace], “fille du Dieu des dieux” [daugh- 
ter of the God of gods],#! who is exiled from France, she implores the princes 
“nez du lis precieux” [born of the precious lily] (v. 7) to restore normality in the 
Lay of Chartier. The decision to address the pinnacle of the social hierarchy 
conveys the poet’s desire to see his discourse put into action by his public. By 
staging the speech of a personification who speaks on behalf of eternal values, 
the cleric broadcasts the seriousness of his political aims and presents himself, 
through the intermediary of Paix — Nesson by the intermediary of Guerre — as 
praeceptor principis, the preceptor of the prince; one denounces the evil to 
avoid, the other argues on behalf of the good one should seek. It is this energy 
which may have moved Daniel Poirion to speak of “enthousiasme” and to asso- 
ciate Chartier’s “lay d'amour et d’amité” (16) with the “trilogie de l'optimisme 
avec le Lai de Plaisance...et les parties lyriques de |'Espérance.”*2 The heterom- 
etry of the lyric lay, with its variable rhymes and frequent use of short verses, 
multiplies the rhyme words, thus highlighting the affective force of a discourse 
marked by sorrow, for Paix opposes the happiness of the past, when she 
reigned in France, to the dissent that divides and weakens the unhappy coun- 
try. The series of imperatives with which the Lay concludes constitute a call to 
action; may the princes put an end to the disaster, and restore the kingdom to 
its lost glory! 

Painful reality is at the heart of Paix’s speech; she evokes neighborhoods and 
villages destroyed, knights taken prisoner or killed, the afflictions of widows 


40 “Lay de Guerre,’ v. 49, in Arthur Piaget and Eugénie Droz, Pierre de Nesson et ses œuvres 
(Paris 1925), 48. See also the contribution of Deborah McGrady in this volume. 

41 “Le Lay de Paix,” v. 1, in Poèmes, 211. 

42 “Lay of love and friendship...trilogy of optimism formed by the Lai de Plaisance...and the 
lyric portions of the Espérance.” Daniel Poirion, Le Poète et le prince. L'évolution du lyrisme 
courtois de Guillaume de Machaut à Charles d'Orléans (Genève: 1978), 4u. For a description 
of the lai lyrique, see 400-14. 
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and orphans, the “fleur de lis” [lily]* abandonned to the enemy. Like the 
Herald of the Debat, who sought to bring about an awakening of the conscience 
of the vassal, Paix invites the princes of France to show themselves worthy of 
their illustrious “maison” [house] (169), which, from its origins, has upheld the 
Christian faith. Perceptible in her speech is the idea of the rex christianissimus, 
the most Christian king,*+ guarantor of order and justice in the kingdom. In 
times of peace, peasants, merchants, nobles, clerics, and priests all contribute 
to the country’s prosperity (113 and following) by carrying out their duties to 
society under the king’s watchful eye. 

Just as Guerre, in Nesson, invokes the authority of the Virgin, God, and the 
Holy Spirit when she admits that one day she will be driven from the kingdom, 
so too Paix resorts to a Biblical vocabulary*> when she denounces the spiritual 
“aveuglement” [blindness] (153) of the princes and their loss of moral points of 
reference — the result of their sinful lives. It is necessary for them to take hold 
of themselves and to create the conditions favorable to a return of the love 
that, as we have seen, forms the foundation of all knowledge and the essence 
of collective life. In other words, unless they find the path to the summum 
bonum and submit to natural and divine law, they will be damned “en cronique 
et en hystoire” [in chronicles and in history] (v. 36). In the ultimate example of 
human sanction, we see that writing confers to posterity the renown — good or 
ill — of the powerful. An instrument of truth, writing measures their actions 
and words and inscribes them into collective memory. 

The ethos, or ethical appeal, of the indignant prophet which characterizes 
Paix, God's delegate, in the Lay, is also visible in the discursive apparatus of the 
Quadrilogue invectif which, in the eyes of scholars, represents the high point of 
Alain Chartier’s literary engagement. The nationalistic aims of the traictié 
[treatise], which participates in the traditions of the allegorical debate, moral 
narrative, sermon, mirror for princes, and satire of the “états du monde,5 is 
clear from the outset. The “humble secrétaire du roy nostre sire” [humble sec- 
retary of the king, our lord]*” this time addresses not only princes, but all of the 
estates, the entire country. He reacts as Petrarch would expect of a good citizen 
caught in the torment of civil war, by making himself sequestrum pacis, the 


43 The lily flower is mentioned twice (v. 54 and v. 199). 

44 On this concept, see Jacques Krynen, L'Empire du roi, 345-83. 

45  SeeJob XXXVI, 12. 

46 Florence Bouchet, “Un petit traictié bon à tout faire: réflexions sur la mouvance générique 
ala fin du Moyen Age,” Cahiers de Recherches Médiévales, 18 (2009), 206-11. 

47 Le Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Eugénie Droz (Paris: 1950), 1. 
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advocate of peace,*® ready to criticize some and to supplicate others, in short, 
to prevent the public ruin by all possible means. Similarly, by his choice of 
prose instead of verse, by the reference to his function as secretary — thus the 
privileged witness of events — the cleric affirms at once the truth of his work, 
and its political importance. One voice is raised within the kingdom, and cries 
out to be heard. 

The significance of Alain Chartier’s claim to be the “lointaing immitateur 
des orateurs” [distant imitator of orators] (1) cannot be underestimated. 
Connected to the circle of Parisian humanists, Chartier knew Cicero well, and 
he transfers into the vernacular both the latter's rhetorical model“? and his 
attitude of intellectual engagement. In order to dissimulate the position of 
weakness visible in the adjective “lointaing,” Chartier dignifies the poet by situ- 
ating him in the wake of the Christian orator. He is convinced that, as his 
Roman model taught him, the “vertu de la plume et la langue des orateurs” 
[virtue of the pen and the tongue of orators] are as powerful as the “glaive des 
combattants” [sword of warriors] (65). He turns language into an instrument 
of action when he extends to the French a mirror in which is reflected their 
discord, and incites the three estates to join forces to save the country.5° 
Chartier confers upon his message the authority required to command the 
attention of the powerful by offering a discourse of wisdom, sprinkled both 
with examples drawn from classical history and Biblical citations,*! all of which 
contribute to the presentation of the Acteur as prophet. He recalls the gran- 
deur which has always belonged to France by evoking the topos of translatio 
studii; he envisions the evils of his time sub specie aeternitatis, in the guise of 
the eternal, recognizing therein the manifestation of divine providence. The 
“main de Dieu” [hand of God] (4), he concludes, paraphrasing Isaiah (1:25) has 
struck the French in order to punish them for their sins. 

The lucidity of the cleric — conscious of the fragility of all human enter- 
prise and of the unpredictability of Fortune — does not prevent him from 
presenting himself as a sorrowful witness, touched by the misfortunes of the 
country. He is moved to write, he says in the epilogue, by the “compassion de 


48 Pétrarque, Le Remèdes des deux Fortunes (De Remediis utriusque Fortune), Chap. 11, 74 
(De bello civili), (ed.) and transl. Christophe Carraud (Grenoble: 2002), vol. 1, 850. 

49 See Regula Meyenberg, Alain Chartier prosateur et l'art de la parole au xv¢ siècle (Berne: 
1992). 

50 See Florence Bouchet, “L'Écrivain et son lecteur dans le prologue et l'épilogue du 
Quadrilogue invectif d'Alain Chartier, Bien Dire et Bien Aprandre 19 (2001), 19-29. 

51 Florence Bouchet, “Vox Dei, vox poetae. The Bible in the Quadrilogue invectif? in Chartier 
in Europe, 31-8. 
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la nécessité publique” [compassion for the public need] (66); this affirma- 
tion is the counterpart to the repetition of “noz” [us] and “nostre” [ours] 
over the course of the prologue, which conveyed the poet’s personal impli- 
cation in events. His sorrow is born of the scandalous situation before his 
eyes, scandalous in the medieval sense of the term — that of a deed that 
disturbs the conscience of a Christian. The Acteur is thus torn “entre espoir 
et desesperance” [between hope and despair] (7) and winds up falling 
asleep. Thereupon the gates of dreams open, and the figure of France 
appears, she too “dolente et esploree” [sorrowful and tearful] (7). Her crown, 
on the point of falling, and her ragged mantle reveal her past glory. They 
convey the pitiful condition to which the country has been reduced by the 
war against the English and the conflicts between the three estates. The 
entire social body is ill, the “commun besoing” [shared need] (22) is neglected 
by all, such that France sees itself driven to “aspres paroles” [bitter words] to 
bestir those “forvoiez du chemin de bonne cognoissance, feminins de cour- 
aiges et de meurs” [fallen from the path of good knowledge, womanly in 
courage and in morals] (10). 

As in Eustache Deschamps and Christine de Pizan,°? the figure of France 
incarnates the very essence of the country. Her representation as a tearful 
mother attests to the growing importance of the affective bond that unites an 
individual to his or her country at the opening of the 15th century. People, 
Knight, and Clergy, to whom France addresses her heated reproaches, are 
ungrateful children. Confronted with tears and anger, as well as the biting 
irony of their mother, they attempt to justify themselves.5$ People’s sorrow 
and protestations are the spontaneous cry of a man crushed by events; he is 
the victim both of the English enemy, and of the French knights, who are too 
cowardly to protect him, even though he is a “membre notable du royaume, 
sans lequel les nobles ne le clergé ne pevent...soustenir leurs estas ne leur vie” 
[an important member of the kingdom, without whom neither the nobles nor 
the clergy can maintain their rank nor their life] (23-4). The image of the 
social body whose members mutually support one another, inherited from 
John of Salisbury’s Policraticus (translated by Denis Foulechat in 137254), lends 


52 Thierry Lassabatère, “La Personnification de la France dans la littérature de la fin du 
Moyen Âge. Autour d’Eustache Deschamps et Christine de Pizan,’ in Contexts and 
Continuities, vol. 11, 483-504. 

53 Florence Bouchet, “Alain Chartier et les paradoxes de la guerre: le Quadrilogue invectif,” in 
Images de la guerre de Cent Ans, (eds.) Daniel Couty, Jean Maurice et Michéle Guéret- 
Laferté (Paris: 2002), 125-35. 

54 Le Policratique de Jean de Salisbury. Livre 1v, (ed.) Charles Brucker (Nancy: 1985), 3-4. 
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legitimacy to People’s speech and endows it with political awareness. But, 
Knight does not understand things in the same light, and he denounces the 
inconstancy of his interlocutor, whose words are nothing but “murmure” 
[grumbling] (32), that is to say, ill-intentioned and unfounded recriminations. 
Knight then highlights the sufferings of the nobility, and evokes the sorrowful 
defeat of Agincourt along with examples from antiquity in order to justify the 
need to play for time. 

The dispute between People and Knight illustrates the unhappy “division 
d'entre les François” [division between the French] (36) that Knight himself 
laments. It is necessary for Clergy, whose position outside of the fray aligns 
him with Chartier, to intervene in order to transcend this fruitless “tençon” 
[quarrel] (44), and to place the common good at the center of the discussion. 
Clergy denounces the demands of the men at arms, he criticizes the love of 
luxury that characterizes the nobles, whom he compares to snails; finally, he 
accuses the French themselves, incapable of a moral jolt, of resembling the 
dog of Proverbs 27.11 who — like the impenitent sinner — always returns to its 
vomit.*> The violence of Clergy’s speech cedes nothing to the “aspres paroles” 
[bitter words] of France when he raises his voice to lament the chaos that has 
established itself, because everyone “veult croire son sens et suivre son 
oppinion” [wants to cling to his own beliefs and follow his opinion] (58) 
instead of listening to the advice of the wise. To counter this Babel-esque 
confusion, he proposes a return to the values upon which the greatness of 
Rome was founded, concluding with a call to national unity under the guid- 
ance of a king to whom the people and the nobility alike owe obedience and 
respect. Discipline is the key to attaining the “commune salvation” [shared 
salvation] (64) that France calls for one last time, when she puts an end to 
the debate. 

To a far greater degree than the texts written in verse, the Q7 presents itself 
as a call to action. The reader moves from the initial disphoria of the Acteur 
and France to the “bonne exhortacion” [good exhortation] (66) by which 
Chartier designates his work in the epilogue. As a loyal servant of France 
charged with the transcription of the debate, the cleric accepts, without “pre- 
sumption” [presumptuousness] (66) to play his role as guide of the nation. 
This movement from despair to salutary reflection also characterizes the final, 


55 See Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, “Incipit Quadrilogium invectivum et comicum ad morum 
Gallicorum correctionem. Dalla definizione della satira all’uso degli animali nella lettera- 
tura impegnata ai tempi di Carlo vi: Alain Chartier e Eustache Deschamps,” L7mmagine 
Riflessa 7/2 (1998: Animali in letteratura), 314-9. 
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incomplete work of Alain Chartier. The Livre de l’Esperance*® is the only pro- 
simetrum work by Chartier who, with a formal choice inspired by Boethius’s 
De consolatione Philosophiae, confers a particular importance upon the lesson 
of Hope and Faith; the verse passages synthesize and allow for better retention 
of the ideas developed in the prose sections. “Par douleur, he writes, “ay com- 
mencé ce livre” [in sorrow I have begun this book] (po. 1, 60), and he traces the 
portrait of the Acteur crushed by the memory of France’s woes. Melencolie 
takes advantage of this opportunity to plunge him into a state of lethargy that 
opens the way to night terrors.°” The intrusion of Indignation | Anger], Defiance 
[Dread], and Desesperance [Despair], an infernal trinity, takes the form of a 
nightmare, the product of an unbridled “fantasie” [imagination] (pr. 11, 9) that 
the memory no longer controls. 

While the speech of Indignation echoes the De via curiali in its depiction of 
the miseries of life at court, Defiance and Desesperance are situated within a 
line of transmission from the QI; one is the spokesperson for the “piteuses 
plaintes des bon Franchoys” [the pathetic complaints of the good French] 
(pr. 111, 12), while the other evokes a chivalry “perie et morte” [deceased and 
dead], the clergy “dispers et vague et opprimé” [dispersed, alienated and 
oppressed], the citizens without hope. In short, throughout the country all is 
but “ruine et désolation” [ruin and desolation] (pr. Iv, 62-72). 

However, the three monsters speak “plus par ire que par raison” [more from 
anger than from reason] (pr. 111, 2). They do not intervene, like the Acteur of 
the q7, in the name of France, nor do they speak for the Church — whose 
authority, in truth, is undermined at this time by the Schism58 — or at the 
behest of a transcendent figure — God, the Virgin, or Christ. Their lack of legiti- 
macy is particularly evident in the speech of Desesperance, whose goal is not 
to restore the country, but to drive the Acteur to suicide by presenting an 
apocalyptic vision of the situation.5° Just as Desesperance disrupts political 
discourse by failing to respect the principle of flectere ad bonum, so too she 


56 Le Livre de l’Espérance, (ed.) François Rouy (Paris: 1989). See also his important work, 
L'Esthétique du traité moral d'après les œuvres d'Alain Chartier (Geneva: 1980). 
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exploits the Biblical vanitas vanitatum in order to better deceive her victim 
and deprive him of hope. The crisis that France suffers is also a personal crisis 
of identity; in order to overcome it, the intervention of Foy [Faith], Esperance 
[Hope], and Charité [Charity] is needed, for they will succeed in silencing “la 
voix de la passion humaine” [the voice of human passion]®° over the course of 
a series of reflections in which Entendement | Understanding] plays the role of 
student before his masters. Thanks to the work of memory, at the recollection 
of his reading, Entendement learns to place things in perspective by consider- 
ing that men are “voyageurs qui tous tendent a venir au souverain bien’ [trav- 
elers who tend all to come to the sovereign good] (pr. Xv, 135-6). Within the 
framework of a Christian and Aristotelian vision of homo viator, hope is per- 
mitted, another world is possible. The country’s troubles are illuminated both 
by natural laws and eternal wisdom, which place political reflection into per- 
spective. The knowledge of the cleric is opposed to the subjective — and con- 
sequently mistaken — opinion of those who believe themselves to be victims 
of Fortune, struck by evils for which they are not responsable. “Faillir est 
humaine imperfection,” recalls Esperance, “maiz discipline et correction sont 
ceuvres divines” [to fail is human imperfection, but discipline and correction 
are divine works] (pr. X11, 133-4). Here, we encounter again the two governing 
terms of the qu. There is no (moral, and by extension political) salvation pos- 
sible if one does not adhere to an ordered life, and if one refuses to accept the 
rightful punishment for one’s errors. Man, like the nation, must live beneath 
the watchful eye of God. 

Cleric and friend of humanists, Alain Chartier displays a mastery of Latin. 
He does not reserve the language of auctoritates for his official writings, ® tied 
to his function as royal secretary, but employs it also when he takes up his pen 
in his own name. Whether from the point of view of the themes taken up, the 
metaphors used, or the discursive strategies employed, the parallels with the 
political discourse in the vernacular are evident from even a cursory reading. 
As in his other engaged texts, it is in tears that Chartier addresses the University 
of Paris in 1418-19, urging this institution to work towards a “pax vera,’® a true 
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peace, even as the hand of God has struck France. In the Ad detestationem 
belli gallici et suasionem pacis (1423) the “pius patrie zelator” [pious defender 
of the country]®* cannot withhold his emotions at the sight of barren fields, 
murdered peasants, and internal wars that devastate the country. Like 
Cicero addressing himself to Catilina, he calls upon the princes (“Usque quo 
dudum...”) the originators of the troubles, to ask all of the French to throw 
down their arms and to mingle “lacrimas osculaque” [tears and kisses] (233). 
May the king employ patience and mercy to calm agitated spirits, may the 
princes and dukes take the path towards peace, so that the poor people can 
once again enjoy security and dignity! Finally, may Paris, the “civitas pecca- 
trix” [sinful city] (241), rise from its ruins, worthy of its glorious past and 
name; Parisius, in Latin, has traditionally been read as quasi Paradisius, almost 
a paradise. 

The virulent language of the Ad detestationem recalls the “aspres paroles” 
[bitter words] of France in the ar. While these discourses feature the rheto- 
ric of blame, the Dialogus familiaris amici et sodalis super deploracione gal- 
lice calamitatis (1426/27) returns to another form of expression dear to 
Chartier — the debate.65 Struck by the sorrow that demoralizes his 
Companion, Friend asks the reasons. But to speak of the disaster of the 
“chose publicque” [public realm]® (to employ the term used by the transla- 
tion of the period) abandonned to individual interests, is this not infandum 
verbis renovare dolorem,®” like Aeneas, asked by Dido to recount the sorrows 
of Troy? 

The triumph of envy, the rampant cowardice, the ubiquity of flatterers, all 
contribute to the moral decline of the country. But this sorrow, the Companion 
reveals, has a beneficial effect: it renders man perceptive, for it sharpens his 
“engin” [intelligence/wit] (275), even if actual teaching is reserved for the wise, 
while the average citizen speaks only “par oppinion” [by opinion] (299). A true 
poetics of engagement may be detected in the Dialogus, one valid for all of the 
political texts of Alain Chartier. The overwhelming emotionality provoked by 
the spectacle of France’s desperate situation is not the only evidence of a senti- 
ment of being embarqué.f8 Tears make way for a sorrowful awakening, a 
catharsis, without which the entrance of the poet into the political field would 


64 “Ad detestationem,” in Les Œuvres latines, 226. 

65 See Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 95-7. 

66 “Dialogus familiaris,” in Les Œuvres latines, 267. 

67 Dialogus, 258: “to renew sorrow with words” (259). — Cf. Æn. 11, 3. 
68 Jean-Paul Sartre, Qu'est-ce que la littérature ? (Paris: 1972), 96-8. 
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be unthinkable.®? Purified by tears, the cleric presents himself as a virtuous 
person, worthy to be heeded by the powerful of the world. The rhetorical 
appeal to ethics allows an authoritative figure to emerge, such as Aristotle 
advised.”° Thanks to his erudition, the poet finds the right words to convey to 
his public a salutary emotion, one which he, first, has begun to experience. For 
Alain Chartier, political engagement owes as much to the exemplary conduct 
of the writer as to the virtue of a discourse elaborated according to the canons 
of rhetoric. 


69 Joël Blanchard, “L'Entrée du poète dans le champ politique au xv° siècle” Annales ESC 1 
(1986), 43-61. 

70 Dominique Maingueneau, Le Discours littéraire. Paratopie et scène d'énonciation (Paris: 
2004), 203-6. 


PART 3 


Textual Communities 


CHAPTER 8 


“Que tous se rallient”: Alain Chartier, 
Pierre de Nesson, and the Poetics of Peace 


Deborah McGrady 


Poetry is not always a game nor debate always for sport. Recent scholarship on 
late medieval francophone verse has argued this point, contending that poetry 
enjoyed unprecedented cultural value during the Hundred Years War, serving 
as “currency” and “capital” that afforded social and political prestige to writers.! 
For Adrian Armstrong and Sarah Kay, the power of verse resides in its ability to 
“[shape] knowledge and [determine] how it is received.” Nowhere is this more 
obvious than in peace poetry composed at the end of the Middle Ages, where 
the comingling of lyric experimentation and revolutionary views produced a 
novel language of reconciliation. 

In both France and England of the 15th century, verse emerged as the privi- 
leged space for the development of a new political discourse identified by 
scholars as a pax poetica, a doctrine of peace that countered the “just war” 
policies fueling the Hundred Years War$ Late medieval prose texts abound in 


1 On poetry as currency, see Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Fullness and Emptiness: Shortages 
and Storehouses of Lyric Treasure in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” Special Issue: 
Contexts: Style and Values in Medieval Art and Literature, (eds.) Daniel Poirion and Nancy 
Freeman Regalado, Yale French Studies (1991), 224-39 and on capital, Jane H.M. Taylor, The 
Making of Poetry: Late-Medieval French Poetic Anthologies (Turnhout: 2007), 131. Regarding 
the growing political authority of late medieval writers, see Joël Blanchard and Jean-Claude 
Miihlethaler, Ecriture et pouvoir à l'aube des temps modernes (Paris: 2002). 

2 Adrian Armstrong and Sarah Kay with the participation of Rebecca Dixon, Miranda Griffin, 
Sylvia Huot, Francesca Nicholson, and Finn Sinclair, Knowing Poetry: Verse in Medieval France 
from the Rose to the Rhetoriqueurs (Ithaca: 2011), 4. 

3 Peace poetry in the Francophone tradition has not received the attention afforded the 
Anglophone tradition. On the Anglophone tradition, see Robert F. Yeager, “Pax Poetica: On the 
Pacifism of Chaucer and Gower,’ Studies in the Age of Chaucer 9 (1987), 87-121 and Ben Lowe, 
Imagining Peace: A History of Early English Pacifist Ideas, 1340-1560, (Philadelphia: 1997), 
especially 103-46. Note, however, to be contested here is Lowe’s claim that “fewer candid and 
penetrating arguments for peace appeared in France.” For Lowe's dismissal of a Francophone 
tradition, see 135. An overview of the Francophone irenic tradition that nonetheless excludes 
lyric treatment of the subject is provided by Nicolas Offenstadt, Faire la paix au Moyen Age 
(Paris: 2007). On Francophone peace poetics, see Deborah McGrady, “Guerre ne sert que de 
tourment’: Remembering War in the Poetic Correspondence of Charles d'Orléans” in 
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passionate pleas for reconciliation, such as we witness in Philippe de Méziéres’s 
“Epistre au Roi Richart” (1395) and Christine de Pizan’s Livre de la paix (1412-1413) 
addressed to the French dauphin, Louis of Guyenne.4 Where these works 
prioritize a rhetoric of persuasion, irenic poetry often favors development of 
the traumatic impact of war and turmoil on both the individual and society. 
The emotional toil of perpetual conflict is grippingly developed in Eustache 
Deschamps’ lyric intonations, such as “Sans paix avoir, nous aurons guerre 
guerre” [Without having peace, we will only have war] (1385); Jean Regnier’s 
irenic lay sequence inserted in his Fortunes et adversitez (c.1432); and Charles 
d'Orléans’ “Priez pour paix, doulce Vierge Marie” (c.1434) or his lyric exchanges 
with the dukes of Bourbon and and Burgundy (c.1420-c.1439).° At the center of 
this constellation, we find Alain Chartier’s Lay de paix (terminus a quo 1426) and 
Pierre de Nesson’s companion piece, the Lay de guerre (terminus ad quem 1430), 
two works that explicitly contend that poetry can bring about peace.® 

Irenic poetry holds the promise that lyric mastery can orchestrate radical 
change. In this vein, Emma Cayley rightly identified the Lay de paix as evidence 
that in the “game of the poetic text,” Chartier reveals a “serious aim”? Cayley’s 
brief treatment of the Lay de paix draws our attention to the poet’s desire to 
establish poetry as a counterpoint to the “artifice and closure” of court interac- 
tions (135), but what merits further treatment is how this lay explicitly proposes 
poetic language as a viable alternative to the dominant discourse of nobility, 
described herein as “descors furieux” [enraging discussions, 1, v. 6], “faulx debaz” 


Commemorating Violence: The Writing of History in the Francophone Middle Ages, (eds.) Noah 
Guynn and Zrinka Stahuljak, (D.S. Brewer: 2012), 151-68. 

4 Philippe de Mézières, Letter to King Richard 11: A Plea Made in 1395 for Peace between England 
and France, (ed.) and trans. G. Coopland. (Liverpool: 1975) and Christine de Pizan, The Book 
of Peace, (eds.) and trans. Karen Green, Constant J Mews, Janice Pinder, Tania Van Hemelryck 
(Pennsylvania: 2008). 

5 Deschamps, Balades de moralitez, 48 (1136-7) from Œuvres completes d'Eustache Deschamps, 
(ed.) le marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, 10 vols., (Paris: 1878-1903). Translation of 
Deschamps is my own and is based on a different reading than proposed by the marquis’s 
punctuation of the refrain. Les Fortunes et adversitez de Jean Regnier, (ed.) E. Droz. (Paris: 1923), 
lines 1661-2122. For Charles d'Orléans’ abundant treatment of peace as a personal burden, 
see Charles d'Orléans: Poésies, (ed.) Pierre Champion, 2 vols. (Paris: 1971), Ballades 74, 76, 83, 
85, 87-9, 93-4. On the lyric exchange between the dukes of Orléans and Burgundy, see 
McGrady, op. cit. See also Bouchet in this collection. 

6 Dating the Lay de paix with any precision is impossible. For the dating issue, see The Poetical 
Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974), 1 and for edition, see 
Laidlaw, 410-20. For the Lay de guerre, see Arthur Piaget and Eugénie Droz, Pierre de Nesson 
et ses œuvres (Geneva: 1977), 46-69. For both /ays, translations are my own. 

7 Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006), 135. 
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[false debates, 1, v. 13], and “discord hayneuse” [hateful speech, Iv v. 61]. 
To explore this claim for poetry as an alternative language to the empty dis- 
course of society’s leaders, I will first consider Chartier’s use of verse in the Lay 
de paix to expose the destructive nature of political debate and to establish 
poetry as a powerful counter discourse that might end the reign of war. Pierre 
de Nesson’s Lay de guerre is an important contemporary witness to the recep- 
tion of Chartier’s lay. In his ingenious response to Chartier, Nesson asserts 
the power of poetry by scripting the much desired conversion of Philip of 
Burgundy to the peace movement as response to poetic persuasion. A brief 
consideration of the manuscript history of these two works will allow us to 
appreciate the impact of Nesson’s treatment of Chartier on later readers who 
lent historic truth to his fictional account when claiming for Chartier’s lay a 
pivotal role in the Franco-Burgundian peace negotiations that ended the 
Hundred Years’ War. 


Debate Fatigue in Chartier’s Lay de paix 


Chartier’s Lay de paix targets the internecine conflict dividing the Valois house, 
which he blames for the current lamentable state of France. In the voice of 
Paix [Peace], who details the transgressions of the “Princes nez du lis precieux” 
[Princes born of the precious lily] (I, v. 7), Chartier admonishes the warring 
princes to rally around peace: “Que tous se rallient...pour la paix avoir” [That 
all unite to achieve peace] (IX, vv. 224, 228). Only with peace achieved among 
them will they succeed in ridding France of the English enemy. 

In lieu of historical detail, the poem draws abundantly on the turmoil, strife, 
and sorrow caused by a conflict that had already been endured for two decades 
when Chartier composed his work.8 The Franco-Burgundian conflict crystal- 
lized around the assassination of the duke of Orléans in 1407 by Burgundian 
men and arrived at its crescendo with the 1418 Burgundian takeover of 


8 For an informative overview of franco-burgundian relations during this period, see C.AJ. 
Armstrong, “La double monarchie France-Angleterre et la maison de Bourgogne (1420-1435): 
le déclin d'une alliance,’ in England, France and Burgundy in the Fifteenth Century, C.A J. 
Armstrong (London: 1983), 343-74 and Bertrand Schnerb, Les Armagnacs et les bourguignons: 
la maudite guerre (Paris: 1988). On the final peace treaty between the two factions, see 
Joycelyne Gledhill Dickinson, The Congress of Arras, 1435. A Study in Medieval Diplomacy 
(Oxford: 1955). Regarding French literary responses to this conflict, see Isabelle Bétemps, 
“Ecrivains médiévaux de la guerre de Cent Ans: Alain Chartier, Pierre de Nesson, Charles 
d'Orléans,” in Images de la Guerre de Cent Ans, (eds.) Jean Maurice, Daniel Couty, and Michèle 
Guéret-Laferté (Paris: 2002), 13-24. 
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Paris, followed by the 1419 retaliatory assassination of John the Fearless, and 
culminating in the 1420 Treaty of Troyes that formalized the Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance. From 1423 until the Treaty of Arras in 1435, efforts to re-establish 
peace between the two Valois parties dominated French diplomacy. A year 
and a half of negotiations finally led to a 1424 truce between the two parties 
that would be extended for another four years. During the truce, the parties 
met for discussions, and in 1426 Alain Chartier represented the French king- 
dom at talks in Bruges, a mission that the future Charles v11 endorsed as being 
“pour le bien de paix et union de ce royaume” [for the good of peace and unifi- 
cation in this kingdom].? It is often surmised that Chartier wrote the Lay de 
paix in relation to this mission. The poem, however, lacks the historical detail 
that would substantiate such claims. Instead, Chartier composes a work delib- 
erately divorced from historic time so as to create a sense of eternal suffering 
and abiding hopelessness that stretches out indefinitely on the political 
horizon.10 

As Daniel Poirion has noted, the /ay as a poetic form privileges emotional 
experience over historical events, thereby providing a “commentaire affectif 
de l'événement” [an affective commentary of the event]." Structurally, the /ay 
distinguishes itself from the formes fixes precisely by its refusal to conform to a 
set pattern; rather, it adapts its form to the message. Chartier uses this poetic 
freedom to create an affective space in which form and message are inextrica- 
bly enmeshed to communicate a uniquely powerful account of communal 
frustration and spent emotion caused by the ongoing civil conflict. The Lay 
de paix is organized into twelve groupings of four stanzas, all of which 
manipulate stanzaic structure, meter, and rhyme to create varied and unpre- 
dictable patterns across the 284-line poem. Each grouping further compli- 
cates the structure through internal metrical variations that are loosely held 
together through rhyme. The resulting heterometric structure evokes a per- 
petual state of uncertainty that eloquently conveys the chaotic state caused 
by the internecine conflict. For example, when castigating warring nobles 
for the present crisis in groupings 11-V (vv. 17-112), Paix privileges brusque 
heptasyllabic and trisyllabic lines, which in grouping 111 culminates with 
poor end rhymes that dismiss lyric complexity to emphasize the literal 


9 Citation from Laidlaw, n. 

10 It has been further surmised that the poem was given to the duke of Burgundy, but 
Laidlaw rightly points to the opening lines that do not address the duke but rather all 
Valois princes (11). 

11 Daniel Poirion, Le Poète et le prince: L'évolution du lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de 
Machaut a Charles d’Orléans (Geneva: 1978), 404. 
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undoing of action. In this instance, the repetition of “faiz” [acts] calls atten- 
tion to nobility’s failure to act: bellicose princes are here associated with the 
“torfaiz” [failures] (111, v. 37), “meffaiz” [misdeeds] (111, v. 38), “contrefaiz” 
[destruction] (111, v. 39), and “forfaiz” [forfaitures] (111, v. 49) that have fueled 
dissent. Closing each stanza with a disjointed final rhyme that transforms 
actions into acts (faiz/faire), grouping 111 captures the spiraling narrative of 
corruption that sees actions (“faire,” 111, v. 42) devolve into first an affair 
(“affaire,” 111, v. 48) that, as it concerns the royal family, leads to its undoing 
(“deffaire 111, v. 54) through princely misdeed (“meffaire,” 111, v. 60). The undo- 
ing of action expressed in grouping 111 implicitly contrasts nobility’s failed dis- 
course with poetry, which was regularly described with reference to variants of 
“faire.” Chartier not only seems to contrast the two languages, but to identify 
the dominant discourse as a deliberate distortion of poetic language. 

Turning to the world created by such inaction, the stanzas in Section Iv 
combine five pentasyllabic lines with a final heptasyllabic meter to give shape 
to the current situation. Focusing on the experience generated by 
the thoughtless acts of princes, the end rhymes arrive fast and furious as they 
build toward an unexpected sentiment distinguished by the final disjointed 
rhyme: 


Discorde hayneuse 

Fait vie attayneuse 

Et souspeconneuse, 

Tousjours angoisseuse, 

Melencolieuse, 

Plaine de douleur et d’ire (1v, vv. 61-6) 

[Hateful speech makes a life disagreeable and fraught with suspicion, 
forever anxious and melancholy, full of pain and anger]. 


Section v reverts to the dominant combined meter of heptasyllabic and trisyl- 
labic lines, albeit varying once again their distribution and the rhyme scheme, 
to communicate Paix’s dismay with the current situation. The section begins: 
“Dieux, quelz maulx et quelz dommages/Quels meschiefs et quelz oultrages” 
[God, what wrongs and what damage, what misfortunes and what outrages] 
(v, vv. 85-6). Grouping VI then gives way to a nostalgic vision that contrasts the 
current state of France with an idealized past. Here the stanzas expand to 
dizains of combined pentasyllabic and heptasyllabic meters so as to linger 
over this lost time. A single harmonious poor rhyme based on the imperfect 
tense weaves together an unchanging portrait of a lost time when all “en seurté 
vivoient” [lived in safety] (VI, v. 127); it was a time when 
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les marchans gaignoient, 

Nobles voiageoient, 

clercs estudioient, 

les prestres chantoient 

et chascun planté mouvoient (VI, vv. 128-31). 

[merchants earned a living, nobles travelled, clerics studied, priests sang, 
and everything planted grew]. 


But in the final stanza of Section vi, Paix laments that such is no longer the 
case since she has been banished from France (“bannie en soie,” VI, v. 144). 

Having fully expressed the emotional status of society, the remainder of the 
lay registers Paix’s ultimatum that nobility leave behind the “debaz” [debates] 
(v, v. 91) that have caused so much destruction or risk their exclusion from 
society. Paix warns them that a new community is forming, one that will over- 
whelm their debates with prayers for peace: 


Voz debaz ennuyent. 

Les bons cuers les fuyent 

Et pour la paix prient (1x, vv. 209-11). 

[Your debates are fatiguing. Good hearts run from them and they pray for 
peace]. 


For those who privilege dissent, Paix calls for their exile from the community: 


Droiz excommenient 

Et les lois maudient 

Ceulx qui Paix desdient (1x, vv. 219-21). 

[Let the rules excommunicate and the laws curse those who contradict 
Peace]. 


What is needed, Paix concludes is “Que tous se rallient...Pour la paix avoir” 
[That all reconcile/rally together to have peace] (1X, vv. 224, 228). Through 
paired end rhymes, Chartier contrasts nobility’s actions with Paix's efforts — 
they “undo” and or “contradict” her at every turn. Again, poetic terms provide 
a counter-echo to Chartier’s description of the dominant discourse since vari- 
ants of both “dire” and “lier” are joined with “faire” to describe the poetic act. 
Paix finally details reconciliation with an emphasis placed on the joining 
of people. In the name of peace, the princes are called upon to renew their 
allegiance to the people (“Donnez au peuple allejance,’ x, v. 234) and join 
together (“Ensemble vos amassez,’ X, v. 247) to participate in “nostre commune 
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dance” [our communal dance] (x, v. 243). As for the “homme, qui de Paix n’a 
cure” [the man who does not care for peace] (XI, v. 259), he shall face “venjance 
commune” [a communal vengeance] (XI, v. 262). On a structural level, the final 
section allies itself with the opening section; in the only example of structural 
repetition, the closing section repeats the lyric dynamics of the first grouping. 
Groupings I and XII echo one another and their intense symmetry, expressed 
through a fixed pattern consisting of four decasyllabic quatrains with identical 
rhyme patterns, encloses the chaos developed throughout the /ay in a balanced 
and orderly frame. Similarly the framing groupings establish peace as a heroic 
act by applying the common rhythm of epic poetry to Paix's call for reconcilia- 
tion. Here, princes are called upon to abolish their warring ways and to pursue 
reconciliation through “moyens doulz et concordieux” [harmonious and con- 
cordious means] (XII, v. 271), a practice that will assure their entry into the 
greatest of communities, heaven itself (v. 284). 

As a peace-offering, this “lay d'amour et d’amité” [lay of love and friendship | 
(1, v.16) presented by Paix who has been “exilliee de France et d’autres lieux” 
[exiled from France and other lands] (1, v. 5) presents a social and political 
discourse inextricably linked to its poetic form. Countering the “faulx debaz” 
[false debates] (1, v. 13) of the princes, this lay proposes a new community in 
which exiled Paix will join with good men (“bons cuers,” IX, v. 210) who have 
fled the discord in search of unity. What emerges from this /ay is the unex- 
pected constitution of a community of exiles, a rag tag group that unites to 
counter nobility’s repeated undermining of peace.! The opposition of these 
two groups is strikingly detailed: here prayer replaces debate, law trumps 
chaos, and unity silences dissension. Speaking a language that prizes the affec- 
tive mode — whether the poetic form of the lay or the prayer of the people -, 
this new community will exile leaders who reject the pacifist discourse, which 
is to become the new law of the land. 

This daring and radical reconfiguration of society in which princes can be 
overturned and exiled for their failure to conform to and support the pacific 
community clearly inspired Pierre de Nesson when composing his Lay de 
guerre. More forcefully than Chartier, Nesson gives voice to the present chaos 
through the dramatic monologue of Guerre [War] who pursues a violent 
politics intended to secure the total destruction of France. As we shall see, 
however, Nesson’s lay reinforces Chartier’s cry for peace, and in arriving at this 


12 Here we find a beautiful example of what Armstrong and Kay refer to as a “crucial feature” 
of textual communities — the idea that “what holds them together is not necessarily what 
their members have in common but their relationship to something else” (167). 
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conclusion, it shows how through verse, a former opponent might lay down 
arms — here the pen stands in for the sword — to model reconciliation. 


Comrades in Verse: Poetic Conversions in Pierre de Nesson’s 
Lay de guerre 


Pierre de Nesson explicitly yoked his work to Chartier’s by internally naming 
the author twice and recording the title of his contemporary’s work.!3 Both 
men speak passionately in verse of the anguish and disappointment caused by 
the ongoing Valois conflict, often evoking those princes whose lives were most 
profoundly marked by the war.!4 In the paired lays studied here, both poets 
identify the Franco-Burgundian conflict as the primary cause of current tur- 
moil and contend that only in ending this internecine war might the English 
finally be expelled from France. For Nesson, Chartier’s lay went beyond an 
affective account of events and he credits it with awakening in its listeners a 
desire for peace. Indeed, Guerre identifies the Lay de paix as a real threat to her 
continued reign because it recalls for listeners a time when Paix/peace reigned 
in France (v. 47). 

Nesson poetically yokes the Lay de guerre to Chartier’s Lay de paix first by 
adopting the framing decasyllabic structure of Chartier’s work for his entire 
poem and then by patterning Guerre’s discourse on Paix's complaint. Here the 
decasyllabic meter serves to highlight the contrast between its epic tradition 
and the destructiveness of Guerre expressed in her satirical monologue. 
Reframing Paix’s “lay d'amour et d'amité” [lay of love and friendship] (1, v. 16) as 
a call to arms, Guerre addresses her audience as “tous subgiez de desobbeis- 
sance, /noz desloyaulx” [all subjects of disobedience, our disloyal] (vv. 6-7) and 
proceeds to replace greetings with curses: “Hayne, rancune et malediction,/En 
lieu de salut et dilection” [hatred, bitterness, and curses, in place of blessings 
and love] (vv. 1-12). Far from lamenting the chaotic state of affairs in France, 


13 Lines 49, 52, and 344 (see discussion of these passages hereafter). Chartier also named 
Nesson in his Débat du herault, du vassault et du villain, see Laidlaw, Poetical Works, 
421-35, line 435. 

14 A shared audience network is clearly expressed in their similar treatment of Agincourt: 
Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames is often believed to reference Charles d'Orléans who 
remained an English hostage until 1440 and Nesson dedicates the Lay de guerre to fellow 
hostage Jean de Bourbon who spent the first five years of captivity alongside Charles, later 
dying in England in 1434. On Chartier’s treatment of Agincourt, see Daisy Delogu, “Le livre 
des quatre dames d'Alain Chartier: Complaintes amoureuses, critiques sociales,’ Le Moyen 
Frangais 48 (2001), 7-21. 
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Guerre boasts of her father Lucifer’s efforts (named in v. 2) to destroy the realm 
of France (v. 25) and to banish Paix from its frontiers (vv. 45-6). 
To Chartier’s utopic vision of a lost past that might be recovered, Guerre 
proposes a dystopia that might be preserved. 

Guerre’s monologue nonetheless points to the fault lines of Satans epic 
battle against France, thereby bringing more closely in dialogue the competing 
discourses. Guerre details an apocalyptic scenario that opens with an analysis 
of Satan’s current accomplishments, including the destruction of the Church 
and the king of France and fomenting discontent among the nobility and the 
third estate (vv. 129-324). But Guerre anticipates trouble caused by the exiling 
of Paix’s supporters, for they will surely congregate in the Burgundian region, a 
realm beyond her immediate reach. In that distant space gather her enemies 
— not simply the men chased from France, but also Grace, the spokeswoman 
of Paix. Guerre fearfully imagines the possible dialogue between Grace and 
the duke of Burgundy that could soften the duke’s obduracy and prepare 
him for reconciliation with the king of France (vv. 325-32). As the imagined 
dialogue plays itself out, Guerre’s worst fear is articulated: Philip confesses his 
sins and orchestrates peace for the entire kingdom (vv. 561-79). Paix, however, 
remains a mirage that has no room in Guerre’s reality where she succeeds in 
keeping her subjects in “si obscure lieu/Qu’ilz ne verront jamaiz leur Grace 
Dieu” [such a dark place that they will never see their Grace of God] (vv. 694-5). 
Peace remains an ideal sealed in poetry and silenced by the hateful discourse 
of war. 

For Guerre, silencing the poetic voice is as important as keeping her 
subjects in darkness. Early in the poem she frets over the influence of poets, 
such as Chartier and Nesson, but takes heart in their own conflicts that keep 
them divided and silenced. The titles of the two lays already suggest that 
Chartier and Nesson are locked in conflict, but Guerre further encourages this 
reading in her early discussion of the two poets. Guerre first accuses Chartier of 
serving as Paix’s lackey when singing her praises and denouncing Guerre’s 
collaborators: 


Pour ce fault il que les gens j'apouvrisse. 

Et les rebours faisoit lort vieille lisse 

Qui, quant regnoit au royaulme de France, 
Donnoit a tous a grant foison chevance, 
Ainsi que dit son ribault Charretier, 

Qui d'elle fit une rime aventier, 

En blasmant ceulx que je norris et paix, 

Et l'appelle, le truant, Lay de Paix (vv. 45-52). 
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[For this {reason} I must impoverish the people. The dirty old bitch 
{Peace} did the opposite who, when she reigned over France, gave to all a 
great abundance of prosperity, so says her lackey Charretier who put 
forward a rhyme about her that blamed those I care for and pay, and he 
calls it, the thief, Lay of Peace]. 


Nesson, in contrast, figures as Guerre’s personal lackey, albeit unwittingly. 
Guerre recalls that Nesson orchestrated Chartier’s public banishment from 
Issoudan and thereby inadvertently secured her revenge (vv. 59-64). In both 
scenarios, through the strength of their lyric voice, our poets succeed in defam- 
ing and exiling members from a given community, whether these men be 
political collaborators or poets. This opening account of the poets’ hostile rela- 
tions prepares us to expect a round of lively verbal jousting in which Chartier’s 
cry for peace will be met on the literary field with Nesson’s battle cry. Having 
ostensibly succeeded once in securing Chartier’s exile, we anticipate another 
victory for Nesson who appears to ally himself with Guerre. 

And yet, this epic conflict between the two poets quickly dissolves. Guerre 
concedes that Nesson and Chartier share a mutual dislike for her. Nesson, 
according to Guerre, is “ung garcon/qui moult nous het” [a boy who greatly 
hates us] (vv. 61-2). As Chartier sings of peace, so Nesson is accused of being a 
“poursuyvant de paix” [follower of peace] (v. 75). In fact, far from figuring in the 
camp of Guerre and Lucifer, Nesson “ne fist oncques que pourchasser/De ravoir 
Paix et de nous en chaser,” [does nothing else but seek the return of Peace and 
to chase us away] (vv. 77-8). Bringing the two fighting poets ever closer, we 
discover that while Chartier may have been banished from court society by 
Nesson, Nesson has repeatedly chosen exile over residing where Guerre reigns: 
“maintes foiz a il laissé son maistre,/Quant il failloit en lieu lou feussions estre” 
[many times he left his master when he was expected in a place where we were 
to be] (vv. 81-2). Here, as in the Lay de paix, we see a band of exiles joined 
against a common enemy. 

Nesson and Chartier may not know it, but, according to Guerre, they are 
linked by their poetic skills that threaten to undermine her efforts. When lay- 
ing out her diabolical plan to wreak havoc and dissension in French territories, 
Guerre identifies as the greatest threat to her mission supporters of peace and 
justice who might secretly enter her kingdom via Burgundy where they will 
acquire followers (vv. 316-26). Lucifer has dashed the plans of several of these 


15 Scholars have attempted to associate this event with the quarrel instigated by the dissemi- 
nation of the Belle Dame sans mercy and have tended to read this account as revealing a 
real or fanciful competition between the two poets that places them on opposing sides. 
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“ambaxadeurs” [ambassadors] (v. 332) by drowning out their message with a 
“grant plexis de faulx traitres langages” [a great array of false and treacherous 
language] (v. 336). Nonetheless, Guerre continues to fear the linguistic powers 
of her enemies and Chartier is singled out, once again, for the powerful influ- 
ence his words might have on the duke: 


Et puis, pour mieulx venir a leurs actaintes, 

Lavertiront ce ribault Charretier 

Et des autres loyaulx plus d’un millier 

Comment il est du noble sang de France, (vv. 343-6). 

[And then to better arrive at their intentions, that rogue, Chartier, and 
the other loyal followers, of which there are thousands, will remind him 
{the duke of Burgundy} of how he is of noble French blood]. 


Guerre’s fear that Chartier might contribute to the duke’s conversion takes shape 
in Nesson’s {ay through an imagined dialogue between the duke and Grace that 
culminates with the duke’s tearful transformation into a peace-seeking prince. 
If Nesson once sought Chartier’s exile from court, he now joins his fellow poet in 
seeking Guerre’s banishment and preparing the return of Paix. 

In orchestrating the fictional conversion of the duke of Burgundy, Nesson 
rightly acknowledged the major role the duke played in English-French nego- 
tiations beginning with the 1420 Treaty of Troyes, but his highly undiplomatic 
account identifies the duke as the devil's pawn. Nesson underscores the duke’s 
satanic alliance with the enemy through the abundant re-use of variants of 
“destruire” [to destroy] first employed to detail Guerre’s intentions (vv. 26, 42, 
105, 145, 157, 172, 175, 176, 180, 182) to describe now the duke’s own actions. Philip 
is charged with having “destruicte la couronne” [destroyed the crown] (v. 197), 
“son propre sang royal” [his own royal blood] (v. 202), “ses parens et son chief” 
[his family and his lord] (v. 225), “ce qui ly devroit secourre” [those he should 
help] (v. 234), and ultimately participating in his own destruction (“soy destru- 
isant,” v. 230). The duke’s destruction runs even deeper as Guerre discloses the 
diabolic plans of the English to use Philip’s treachery to exile him from their 
community; for the English, according to Guerre, “ne l'ament ne en luy [Philip] 
ne fient” [they don’t like him and have no trust in him] (v. 210). His treachery 
even appalls Guerre who avows that when he comes to her for help, she will 
desert him too (v. 239). 

Following this damning account of the duke’s treachery and his exclusion 
from even the enemy camp that he supports, Grace, ventriloquized by Guerre, 
will attempt to return the duke to the true community of God and the French 
(vv. 386-570). Echoing the commands Chartier addressed to the princes to 
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seek reconciliation and the return of Paix, Nesson’s ventriloquized Grace 
orders the duke of Burgundy to change his ways: “Repentés vous.../Laissez 
guerres...Et m’enfraignés celle faulce aliance/Que faicte avez es ennemys de 
France” [Repent...Abandon war...and free me from this false alliance you made 
with the enemies of France] (vv. 428-32). Grace then directs the duke to banish 
Guerre from France: 


Et, se Dieu plaist, par vous sera la guerre 

A grant honneur chassiee en Angleterre 

Et bannie hors du royaulme de France (vv. 455-7). 

[And, if it pleases God, by you will war be chased with great pomp back to 
England and banished from the kingdom of France]. 


He is further called upon to remember the courage of his “brother,” Jean 1er, 
duke of Bourbon who lost his freedom defending the king at Agincourt, and 
the continued sorrow of Marie de Berry, the duchess of Bourbon who awaits 
her husband's release from his English captors (vv. 466-87).16 Grace commands 
that Philip seek the deliverance of Jean 1er and that they renew their alliance 
— “Delivrez le, reprenez aliance” [rescue him, resume your alliance] (v. 503) — 
for, it is only by working together that these two princes can save France — 
“Se par vous deux n’est recouvree France” [only through you two can France be 
saved] (v. 504).!” Grace's lengthy and persistent pleas finally break the duke’s 
resolve. Guerre then ventriloquizes Duke Philip’s imagined speech of contri- 
tion that ends with his proclaimed desire for peace — “Et vueil la paix plus 
que nulle personne” [I want peace more than anyone] (v. 570). This conversion 
triggers the formation of a celebratory community that Guerre recognizes 
as uniting not only the good people of France, but even those who formerly 
supported her cause: 


Toutes noz gens, murtriers, larrons, pillars 
Et tous les bons faire les feux de joye, 
Et tout partout trestous crier monjoye (vv. 572-4). 


16 The dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon were affiliated through Philip the Good’s second 
marriage in 1424 to his aunt Bonne of Artois, widow of Philip 11, Count of Nevers and 
daughter of Jean 1er. Here the term “brother” is used simply to identify a familial relation- 
ship; the duke of Bourbon was technically Philip’s father-in-law. 

17 The lyric exchange between Charles d'Orléans and Philip of Burgundy expresses the same 
concept that only through their collaboration will peace and Charles’ freedom be realized 
(see McGrady 161). 
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[All of our people — murderers, thieves, pillagers — and all the good men 
celebrate and everyone everywhere cries “monjoye” | 


To Chartier’s call that “tous se rallient,’ Nesson’s ragtag group of poets, dukes, 
and less-desirables provides the ultimate response: “Nous avons paix! Dieu en 
soit loué!” [We have peace! Praise God!] (v. 579). 

In the final lines of the Lay de guerre, the “acteur Nesson” [author Nesson, 
rubric] offers his poem to his former master, the very duke of Bourbon men- 
tioned in the poem and who remained imprisoned in England until his death 
in 1434. The poet regrets that he cannot join the duke and has no other way 
to serve him than to produce a work that might help him forget his sorrow 
(vv. 701-04). Joining “Bourbon” and “prison” through end rhymes (vv. 799-800), 
the poet identifies the duke as yet another “exile” figure who belongs to the 
diasporic community first populated in Nesson’s lyric account by the formerly 
dueling and exiled poets, himself and Chartier. Unlikely affiliations abound in 
this peace-seeking community of exiles, as space is reserved even for the duke 
of Burgundy who might understand his error and join the diaspora. In this 
newly formed community, Nesson finds himself asserting his deep bonds with 
his imprisoned master — Nesson reports to now serve the duchess of Bourbon 
(vv. 707-10) after having served the duke since he was a child (wv. 715-16). The 
poet anticipates that Jean 1er will know him by his language — “C'est de la façon, 
[Je me tiens fort, de ce quoquart Nesson” [Of this I am certain, this is from that 
crazy fool Nesson] (vv. 719-20) — thereby confirming his contribution to this 
newly formed community. 

Embedded within Guerre’s dystopia emerges an unlikely community of war- 
ring princes and dueling poets united through poetic expression and their 
shared desire for peace. Guerre’s self-congratulatory account of destruction is 
invaded by a discourse of hope; where Guerre commands and dictates, Grace 
unites voices in their shared desire for peace. Both /ays counter the dominant 
discourse by exposing the fault lines of contemporary politics and by giving 
voice to the desires of “tout partout trestous” [everyone everywhere] (Nesson, 
v. 574). Creating a lyric world in which this unity can be expressed, these two poets 
join forces to imagine monumental change. As we shall see, later readers pursued 
fully Nesson’s claims that Chartier’s lay influenced contemporary politics. 


Poetic Communities and Manuscript Evidence 


The material legacy of the Lay de paix suggestively points to later readers 
imitating Nesson by approaching Chartier’s poem as a historical document 
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meriting commemoration through contextualization. Chartier’s /ay is regu- 
larly featured in anthologies from the second half of the 15th century that 
commemorate lyric treatment of the turmoil and suffering experienced 
during the Hundred Years’ War. For instance, a 15th-century paper manu- 
script copy of Charles d’Orléans’ works, which included his peace-driven 
lyric correspondence with both the dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy, incor- 
porates the Lay de paix.!® Perhaps unsurprisingly, the only two extant manu- 
script copies of Pierre de Nesson’s Lay de guerre (both dating from the latter 
half of the 15th century) include copies of the Lay de paix, thereby assuring 
that Chartier’s work circulated with the poem it inspired. In the case of BnF, 
fr. 1727, Nesson’s poem closes Chartier’s collected works; an opposite dynamic 
dictates the contents of Vatican, Regina Lat. 1683, where Chartier’s lay imme- 
diately follows Nesson’s Lay de guerre. These manuscript arrangements 
develop claims that are presumed as fact in other contemporary copies of 
Chartier’s lay. 

In the Vatican copy of the paired lays, an anonymous hand intrudes early in 
Nesson’s poem to assure that future readers appreciate the camaraderie 
between the two men rather than accept Guerre’s recorded claims that the two 
poets worked for opposing camps. Thus where Guerre provides her version of 
the Issoudun banishment episode, marginal commentary assures readers that 
this account registers a multi-layer joke orchestrated by Nesson: 


Est assavoir que Nesson, estant le roy à Issoudun, trova une crie de la ville 
faisant ung cry de par le Roy, et estoit ladicte crie yvre. Si fist Nesson ban- 
ner maistre Alain, par moquerie, par tous les carrefours. Et de ce parle 
Guerre en ce lieu. 

[It is to be understood that Nesson, as king at Issoudun, found a city crier 
who was the king’s crier and the said crier was drunk. In this manner, 


18 BnF, fr. 19139. For a description of Chartier contents, see Laidlaw, Poetical Works, 110-1. 

19 For a complete listing of the 48 extant manuscripts containing Chartier’s Lay de paix, 
see Laidlaw, 410-1. The two codices studied here contain the only known copies of the 
Lay de guerre (Piaget and Droz, op. cit., 12). A digitized copy of BnF, fr. 1727 is available on 
Gallica. For a description of the contents of Vat. Reg. Lat. 1683, see Ernst Langlois, “Notices 
des manuscrits français et provençaux de Rome antérieurs au xvie siècle,” Notices et 
1-347, esp. 208-17. The u3-folio Vatican codex includes Nesson’s Vigiles des morts 
(fols. 1-20v) and Lay de guerre (fols. 21-32), followed by Chartier’s Lay de paix (fols. 33-8), 
L'Apparition de Jehan de Meung, mise en vers (fols. 39-87v), and Les Sept articles de la foi, 
de Jean Chapuis (fols. 88-113v). 
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Nesson had master Alain banished, as a joke, throughout the city. It is of 
this that War speaks here, fol. 21]20 


Beyond drawing readers’ attention to Nesson’s mischievous streak that is so mas- 
terfully displayed in Guerre’s satirical monologue, this marginal commentary 
removes any suggestion that Nesson and Chartier were ever in conflict. 
The counter narrative provided in the margins first affirms that the poets 
resided at the same court and given that the reference is to Charles vi1’s exiled 
court, it is further affirmed at this early stage in Nesson’s poem that both men 
were supporters of the Valois king. But rather than focus on their role as politi- 
cal allies, the anonymous hand downplays the episode as part of typical courtly 
banter. Nesson’s identification as “king of Issoudun’ is a likely reference to 
the common courtly game known as the roi qui ne ment in which Chartier’s 
“banishment” would have figured as little more than his elimination from the 
game. The anonymous hand further downplays the suggestion that Nesson 
pursued the joke beyond the typical confines of the game by assuring that the 
entire town hear of Chartier’s “crimes” from a questionable source. The hand 
asserts that not only did Nesson do so jokingly (“par moquerie”), but the crier 
himself was a drunkard, thereby implying that no one would have taken seri- 
ously any accusations he proffered. Having provided the audience with a cor- 
rective reading of Guerre’s claims and in the process, alerting the audience to 
Nesson’s playfulness, the anonymous hand assures that the two poets are 
viewed from the outset as comrades in arms. The decision to reverse the true 
chronology of the poems and place Chartier’s Lay de paix after Nesson’s lay 
provides the final confirmation that the two poets are in harmony. Chartier’s 
closing cry for peace in this anthology reinforces Nesson’s disguised efforts to 
promote the peace movement in a monologue attributed to its declared enemy. 
The Vatican copy is an anthology intended to spotlight Nesson’s corpus, but by 
placing Chartier’s lay after the poem it inspired, the collection also reorients 
readers’ reception of Chartier’s work. As a standalone work, the Lay de paix 
registers the suffering endured by society and the directed plea to nobility to 
alter its ways. But, when read in light of Nesson’s claims in the Lay de guerre 
that Chartier’s work was to be feared for its persuasive powers, Chartier’s 
lament takes on the authority of a historical document that contributed to the 
duke of Burgundy’s conversion. 

BnF, fr. 1727, in contrast, emphasizes the political pertinence of Chartier’s 
lay over poetic sparring. This anthology also pairs Nesson’s and Chartier’s lays, 
but as noted, it consists primarily of Chartier’s collected works. Opening 


20 Passage quoted in Piaget and Droz, Pierre de Nesson, 18. 
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rubrics to Chartier’s Lay de paix in this collection anticipate the implicit claims 
registered in Nesson’s attached lay. As discussed earlier, Chartier’s lay avoids 
historical detail, but in BnF, fr. 1727, the opening rubric pursues Nesson’s asso- 
ciation of the work with the duke of Burgundy and identifies the poem as 
“Autre lay maistre alain baillé A Monseigneur de Bourgoigne” [Another lay that 
Master Alain presented to my lord of Bourgogne, fol. 23v]. Four additional cop- 
ies of the Lay de paix presented without the Lay de guerre repeat similar claims 
in their rubrics.?! Three of these copies indicate that the lay was delivered 
to the duke of Burgundy, but a fourth copy, Barbentane, Library of M. de Puget 
de Brabantane, makes the surprising claim that the work was commissioned 
by the duke of Burgundy: “Sy fine le lay de paix que fist Maistre alain charetier 
a la requeste de mon seigneur de bourgongne” [Here finishes the Lay de Paix 
that Master Alain Chartier composed at the request of my lord of Burgundy, 
fol. 68r].22 

Yet another late 15th-century Vatican copy containing a selection of 
Chartier’s works, Vat. Reg. Lat. 1323, alludes to the close association of the Lay 
de paix with the duke of Burgundy.” Here the claims for Chartier’s influence 
on the duke’s conversion are pushed even further as this personal copy penned 
by Jehan Panier, a late 15th-century “marchant du Palais,” claims that Chartier 
presented the work to the duke of Burgundy during the Arras negotiations 
in 1435, which resulted in a permanent Franco-Burgundian reconciliation: 
“Cy fine le lay de paix fait par mestre alain chartier notaire et secretatire du 
roy nostre sire envoié au duc de bourgongne au traitié d’arras” [Here ends 
the Lay de Paix composed by Master Alain Chartier, notary and secretary of the 
king our lord, sent to the duke of Burgundy during the Treaty of Arras, Vat. Reg. 
Lat 1323, fol. 228v]. 

That such claims were certainly impossible given Chartier’s presumed 
death around 1430 matters little in light of the growing claims over the course 
of the 15th century that Chartier’s verse had a tangible political impact. 
Nesson imagined that it could sway even the most obdurate leader if the 
poem was placed in his hands. Scribes shared Nesson’s views and asserted 
that the poem did reach the duke of Burgundy. For Jehan Panier, living after 
the 1435 peace treaty, Chartier’s poem figured as a key document at the Arras 


21 These manuscripts are: Fe, Barbentane, Od - BnF, fr. 2263, Qo — Milan Tribulziana 971 and 
Nq — Vat. Reg. Lat 1323. For further details, see Chapter 3, “The Manuscripts,’ Laidlaw, 
Poetical Works. 

22 Quoted in Laidlaw, Poetical Works, 69. 

23 A full codicological description of the Chartier contents are provided in Laidlaw, Poetical 
Works, 87. 
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negotiations. Whether recorded in verse, implied in manuscript layout, or 
announced in the margins of manuscripts, what we see unfold around the Lay 
de paix is a growing appreciation for poetry as a political agent of change. 

These various intertextual and material connections provide yet another 
example of a vibrant textual network in which to locate Alain Chartier, but one 
that is decidedly distinctive from the textual community generated by the Belle 
Dame sans mercy. The Lay de paix and the textual and material responses it 
inspired do not spotlight debate among fellow poets as much as they identify 
a poetic community united in its belief that verse constituted a powerful 
counter language to political debate.2+ From our distance, it is impossible to 
decipher the actual circulation of Chartier’s poem, much less the actual impact 
it had on political affairs. But what we do see both in lyric responses and its 
transmission history is that medieval poets and their readers believed in the 
force of poetry to provide a language of concord and a belief that poetry could 
be the voice of reconciliation during a time when political negotiations only 
led to war and conflict. Alain Chartier’s Lay de paix is a commanding example 
of this sentiment, but it is not an isolated case. It is a poem that must be read 
within the larger context of francophone peace poetry and Chartier deserves 
to be recognized as not only a proponent of the power of poetry to effect 
political and social change, but for at least some fellow poets, scribes and book 
owners, as an actual agent of change who altered political events with his lyric 
interventions. 


24 See Cayley for a detailed and enlightening treatment of the Belle Dame sans mercy and the 
literary debate it ignited. 


CHAPTER 9 


A Community of Readers: The Quarrel of the Belle 
Dame sans mercy 


Joan E. McRae 


When at the turn of the 2oth century scholar Arthur Piaget leafed through his 
colleague Count Max de Diesbach's 15th century manuscript in Fribourg (cur- 
rently catalogued as L1200), he found within a series of poems documenting a 
particular and deliberate reading experience.! Not just an assembly of some of 
the works of the noted poet Alain Chartier, but a collection of sequelized nar- 
rative poems that recorded a poignantly humorous yet deadly earnest quarrel 
swirling around a lovers’ debate: the Quarrel of La Belle Dame sans mercy 
(QBDSM). 

Piaget published a series of articles in Romania based on what he found 
within that codex, La Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) and those “imitation 
poems’ it inspired. He was, it turns out, through his reading and analysis of the 
poems, resuscitating a long-standing debate carried on by readers since 
LBDSM‘s initial circulation at the close of 1424.2 Piaget did not read LBDsm in 
isolation, then, as he thumbed through the thick paper pages of Count 
Diesbach’s manuscript. He read the poems in series, within their manuscript 
context, beginning with the instigating poem, LBDsM. 

The initial item in the codex, Chartier’s rhymed debate between lover and 
lady penned by an eavesdropping narrator, is traditional in subject and ver- 
sification, but dramatic in conclusion: the heartsick lover, refused by his 


1 The Fribourg-Diesbach manuscript, lost for many years, is at the library in Fribourg, 
Switzerland: Fribourg, Bibliothèque cantonale et universitaire L1200. It can be viewed on-line 
with an excellent description at: http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/description/bcuf/L1200. 
My thanks to Bob Peckham at the University of Tennessee Martin who found the on-line 
reference to this manuscript and indicated it to me, essentially rediscovering it. I have been 
eager to see it since I began my study of the Quarrel in 1989. The head librarian of the manu- 
script department in Fribourg, Romain Jurot, was puzzled at my delight in finding the manu- 
script, since for them, it had never been lost (its provenance, nevertheless, is quite 
complicated). See also Piaget’s description of the manuscript, written before 1899: “Notice 
sur le manuscrit du xv¢ siècle appartenant à M. le comte Max de Diesbach” in Piaget, 
Romania 34 (1905), 597-602. 

2 Piaget, Romania 30 (1901), 22-48, 317-51; 31 (1902), 315-49; 33 (1904), 179-208; 34 (1905), 375- 
428, 559-602. 
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lady, is reported to have died of unrequited love. The poem elicited such a 
vigorous response and critical debate that soon after its initial circulation, 
engaged readers wrote and circulated their own responses and challenges 
to Chartier’s poem; these are the documents that constitute much of the 
remainder of the Diesbach manuscript. The manuscript’s constitution is not 
singular: the continuations and imitations of LBDSM are numerous and can 
be found in some 32 manuscripts, almost always in company with LBDSM 
and other poems by Chartier. Some of the questions posed by the sequel and 
imitation poems include the responsibility of an author for the effect his 
writing might have on readers, the power of language to convey or conceal 
truth, and the rights of women in love matters. Readers’ responses can be 
traced through the content of the poems of the Quarrel as well as through 
manuscript compilation and scribal commentary like that presented through 
the amplified incipit and explicit of each item copied in the Diesbach manu- 
script.3 Ultimately, the Quarrel poems became, and still remain, an integral 
part of LBDSM story itself. 

Piaget’s study included commentary on LBDSsM, two letters by the ladies and 
courtiers accusing Chartier of authorial impropriety, and his responsive justifi- 
cation of the poem, the Excusacion envers les dames. He also enumerated some 
18 “imitation poems” in his study (although his list may well be expanded to 
include additional texts found in the composite manuscripts of the 15th and 
early 16th century that transmit Chartier’s work).* These poems explore over 
and over the questions of love, language, and authorship as they alternately 
criticize and support Chartier’s leading lady, often making direct or indirect 
allusion to Chartier’s poem and characters. The imitation poems studied by 
Piaget include: Les accusations contre la Belle dame sans mercy (later called Le 
Parlement dAmours), La dame loyalle en amour, La cruelle femme en amours, 
Les erreurs du jugement de la belle dame sans mercy, L’hospital dAmours, La 
belle dame ou a mercy (also entitled La belle dame qui eut merci), Dialogue d'un 
amoureux et de sa dame, Le jugement de l'amant banny, L'amant rendu cordelier 
à lobservance d'amours, Le traité du reveille qui dort, Le débat sans conclusion, 
Le desconseillé damours, Le loyal amant refusé, La desserte du disloyal, La sepul- 
ture damours, Le martyr d'Amour, Le débat de la dame et de l'ecuyer. The 


3 Several other Quarrel manuscripts offer commentary through the incipit and explicit, BnF, 
fr. 924, for example, but the Diesbach manuscript is the most explicit. Most of these are 
recorded in McRae, The Trials of Alain Chartier’s Belle dame sans mercy. Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation (University of Virginia: 1997). 

4 See especially the work of Emma Cayley on debate poetry. 
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original LBDsM, copied in 45 manuscripts,° is often surrounded by various 
imitation poems in the manuscripts; the most frequently copied of these 
poems are the set of four sequelized poems that put the Belle Dame on trial for 
murder: Les accusations contre la Belle Dame sans mercy (Le Parlement dAmours) 
(19 extant copies), La dame loyalle en amour (13 extant copies), La cruelle femme 
en amours (17 extant copies), as well as the less popular Erreurs du jugement de 
la belle dame sans mercy (3 extant copies) and the anti-podinal La belle dame 
ou a mercy (20 extant copies). These poems become the crux of the Quarrel 
and this discussion will focus on them.® 

The Diesbach manuscript presented Piaget with a well-developed version of 
the Quarrel, with scribal incipits and explicits to link directly one poem to its 
sequel and guide the reader in interpreting each stage. For this reason, the 
manuscript serves as an excellent lens through which to examine the commu- 
nity of readers of the Quarrel as well as the issues they were considering. The 
first five folia of LBDSM are missing, cropping the incipit and the opening 
framework; nevertheless, Piaget knew the poem well, as did the medieval audi- 
ence, but it will be useful to summarize the form and content of the poem here 
for the benefit of modern readers. In the opening framework of LBDSM, the 
narrator is lamenting the death of his lady as he sets out for a ride. It is not long 
before he is comes upon festivities and is overtaken by friends and forced to 
join the party. The narrator spies the heartsick lover, a man in whom he 


5 Laidlaw (1974) gives an almost exhaustive list of these manuscripts with descriptions. We 
would add the newly discovered manuscript in Hatfield House, Cecil Papers 297, whose pres- 
ence was first indicated on the website of ARLIMA by Laurent Brun. A brief description of the 
manuscript can be found in Calendar of the Cecil Papers in Hatfield House, 13, addenda, (ed.) 
E. Salisbury (1915), 4-7. In a forthcoming essay I will present a detailed description of this 
manuscript. 

6 The remaining poems considered in Piaget’s study form a series of sub-cycles that reply 
directly to each other but only indirectly to Chartier’s poem. In general, these poems had a 
very limited dissemination. One such peripheral cycle is based on the experiences of a povre 
amant who, rejected by his love, calls her to court, only to lose the case: Le Jugement du povre 
triste amant banny. His relatives successfully appeal this verdict in Les Erreurs du jugement du 
povre triste amant banny. A subsequent poem shows how the povre amant seeks refuge in the 
Church: L'Amant rendu cordelier a observance d'amours, and a final Confession et testament 
de L'amant trespasse de deuil outlines his death and last will. Other debate poems imitate 
Chartier’s LBDSM, renewing or rewriting her character. The theme of the love trial was repli- 
cated often, with now the lover winning, now the lady. Frequently the sufferings of the lover 
were exploited for poetic cause, especially in the widely copied Hospital dAmours which 
depicts Chartier’s grave in the cemetery of faithful lovers. Moving on from simple imitations 
and reworkings, we might attribute to Chartier’s poem and the ensuing Quarrel the inspira- 
tion for Martin Le Franc’s Champion des dames and Martial d’Auvergne’s Arrêts d'amour. 
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recognizes himself: “Autel fus je comme vous estez” [I was once as you are now] 
(v.120).7 The narrator follows the lover’s gaze to identify the beautiful lady who 
has captured his heart, and the narrator sympathizes with his distress.8 
Retreating from the feast to avoid the dancing, the narrator tucks into a 
secluded garden. There, hidden from view, he witnesses the arrival of the lover 
and lady and overhears the lover’s attempts to persuade her to accept his love 
and service. For every rhetorical love entreaty he makes, she posits a sharp and 
logical counterpoint, denuding his words of figurative language and exposing 
his manipulative intentions. Indeed, our manuscript opens on folio six with 
one of the most often quoted of the lady’s arguments: 


Il ha grant fain de vivre en dueil 

Et fait de son cuer lasche garde 

Qui encontre un seul regart d'ueil 

Sa paix et sa joye il n’engarde 

Se moy ou aultre vous regarde 

Les yeulx sont fais pour regarder. 

Je n’y prens point aultrement garde 

Qui y sent mal s'en doit garder. (vv. 234-40) 

[He must really wish to live in misery who keeps such a loose hold on his 
heart and, for the sake of one quick glance would lose his peace and joy. 
If I, or another, should look your way, eyes were made for looking. I mean 
nothing else by it. He who might be wounded from it should protect 
himself. | 


Chartier balances the debate carefully: first the lover speaks, then the lady 
responds; the pair debate in alternating and equal eight-line stanzas.!° The 
scribe of the Diesbach manuscript, like the scribes of most of the 45 extant 
manuscripts, carefully acknowledges and emphasizes visually the balance of 
the speakers’ parts — “L'amant” or “La dame” (also “Acteur”) is carefully noted 
above the stanza to mark each speaker. The author's carefully balanced com- 


7 Citations and translations of the poems are from the edition of Joan E. McRae, Alain 
Chartier: The Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy (New York: 2004). 

8 For more on the identification of the narrator with the lover, see Andrea Tarnowski’s essay 
in this volume. 

9 Gretchen V. Angelo gives insightful analysis of this exchange in “A Most Uncourtly Lady: 
The Testimony of the Belle Dame sans mercy,’ Exemplaria 15 (2003), 133-57. 

10 However it should be noted that the lover is given two additional stanzas at the beginning 
of the poem to introduce his plight to the lady (stanzas 26-7). 
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position appears to be quite deliberate; even at the end of the poem, the narra- 
tor chastises equally in a stanza each men who are feckless lovers and heartless 
ladies (99, 100) as he reports the death of the lover from heartache. The author 
reveals no obvious adherence to one side or the other in this balanced 
composition, and he acknowledges that, however ironically, both lady and 
lover speak both the truth and lies. On the one hand, the lady is right to protect 
her honor and be suspicious of the words of the lover: everyone recognizes the 
codified language lovers use to woo their love targets, and Chartier acknowl- 
edges the hypocritical words of feckless lovers in the penultimate stanza. On 
the other hand, if the reported death of the lover is true, ? then the sincerity of 
his declaration of love is also true, proving that the lady’s suspicions were false. 
This circumstance proves essential in the debates to come. 

Chartier’s ambiguous poem presents his audience with the perfect scenario 
for debate, since there is no clear hero or villain, no internal call for a judge to 
decide which side holds the stronger claim, and little to no authorial com- 
mentary to guide reader interpretation.!3 Could it have been a surprise to 
Chartier, then, who had so carefully crafted this impartial balance, to attract 
immediately the criticism of the courtiers and ladies of the exiled dauphin 
Charles’s court? Or did he deliberately excite such interest in his newest poetic 
creation? Evidence from the oldest BDSM manuscript, Lausanne, Bibliothèque 
Cantonale et Universitaire (BCU) 350, dated 1430, presents just the bare 


11  Thisis a major point of difference among readers and modern scholars. William Kibler in 
“The Narrator as Key to Alain Chartier’s ‘La Belle Dame Sans Mercy” The French Review 52 
(1979), 714-23, for example, explains how the narrator favors the lover, while most recently 
Emma Cayley aptly demonstrates how the narrator must favor the lady. See “Ms Sion, 
Supersaxo 97bis: A pro-feminine reading of Alain Chartier,’ in Courtly Arts and the Art of 
Courtliness, (eds.) Keith Busby and Christopher Kleinhenz, (Cambridge: 2006), 283-95. 
See also William Calin for a review of the scholarly criticism relevant to the Quarrel: 
“Intertextual Play and the Game of Love: The ‘Belle Dame sans mercy’ Cycle,” Fifteenth 
Century Studies 31 (2006), 31-46, especially notes 9, 10, and 11. 

12 Curiously, the veracity of the reported death is not questioned and is understood as true 
by debaters until the final trial poem, the Erreurs du jugement de la belle dame sans mercy, 
in which the issue is brought up as one of 12 legal errors. 

13 This lack of judge and commentary distinguishes LBDSM from Chartier’s early debates: 
the Debat des deux fortunés d'amours and the Livre des quatre dames. Indeed, the naming 
of an arbiter was an important characteristic of the models for Chartier’s debates, gener- 
ally acknowledged to be Christine de Pizan’s Debat de deux amans, and Guillaume de 
Machaut’s Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. We might propose that Les Cent Ballades by 
Othon de Grandson also served as inspiration for Chartier’s work. 

14 À full description and some scanned images for some of the items in this manuscript can 
be found at www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/list/one/bcul/Mso350. This manuscript contains 
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beginnings of the Quarrel to come: LBDSM, followed by Chartier’s explanatory 
Excusacion. Curiously, the letters of the ladies and courtiers that appear to 
commence the debate proper are not present in this early manuscript. 
Lausanne, BCU 350 is one of only a few complete manuscripts that do not 
include these letters with the Excusacion and LBDSM, and it begs us to con- 
sider at what point the letters were integrated into the Quarrel. We might won- 
der whether the courtiers’ letters really were the provocation for the Quarrel or 
whether the letters were written down after the Excusation was written — the 
prose and verse versions of these texts show that the form of the letters was 
initially unstable.5 Whatever the sequence, the letters document reader 
responses to LBDSM, seeking to assert that Chartier, as author, was morally 
accountable for the creation of his characters. The incipit to the first epistolary 
response by the courtiers to Alain’s poem is presented on the bottom of folio 
17v of the Diesbach manuscript: “Cy appres s'ensuit la supplicacion tramise par 
les ammorreux aux dames toute en rime escripte” [Here after follows the 
request transmitted by the lovers to ladies, all written in rhyme]. Although the 
folia of the text are now missing (18-22), we know that the letter documents 
the outraged reaction to the Belle Dame’s denial of her lover's pleadings. In the 
letter the lovers claim that the author’s cowardice and envy has inspired 
Chartier’s “little book” in order to wreck the amorous adventures of lovers 
everywhere and to give Love a bad name. 

The ladies’ letter introduces the courtiers’ epistle on folia 23r-24v. Copied in 
verse in the Diesbach manuscript, it is identified simply in the scribe’s explicit: 
“Explicit la lettre des dames envoyee a meistre Allain” [Here ends the letter 
sent by the ladies to Master Alain]. An internal reference dates the letter 
January 31 and identifies the ladies as Katherine, Marie and Jehanne, currently 
in Issoudun. In the letter, the ladies directly address Alain and warn him of the 
courtiers’ angry letter while requesting that Alain come to them in Issoudun, 
periodic domicile of the exiled dauphin Charles's court, in order to explain and 
defend himself against the accusations of the courtiers.i$ Like most Quarrel 
manuscripts, the Diesbach manuscript follows the letters with Chartier’s 


primarily the work of Othon de Grandson, especially Les Cent Ballades and Les Responses 
des cent ballades. The manuscript was owned by Piaget before it was acquired by the 
library. 

15 Chartier might well have anticipated such a hostile reaction. Machaut’s experience with 
his debate poems, Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne and its reversal, Jugement dou Roy de 
Navarre, would have predicted that readers would call on Chartier to account for his 
poem. 

16 Among these protesting lovers is Christine de Pizan’s son, Jean Chastel, who died in 1425. 
See Hoffman, 85. 
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Excusacion aux dames as a response to these letters of the ladies and courtiers 
on folia 24v—29v: “Cy appres s'ensuit l’excusacion faicte par ledit maistre Alain 
sur ces presents” [Here follows the excuse made by the aforesaid Master Alain 
with respect to these letters]. Chartier, justifying himself to the God of Love in 
this allegorical dream poem, based his defense on two propositions: he never 
said that all ladies were without mercy, and he is just the writer of words he 
overheard. 


Se josoie dire ou songier 

Qu’onques dame fust despiteuse, 

Je seroie faulx mensongier 

Et ma parole maulgracieuse. 

Jamaiz en dame gracieuse 

Ne failly mercy ne respite 

Ains est erreur presumptueuse 

Qu'en dame ait orgueul ne despit. (vv. 177-84) 

[If I dared to say or even dream that ever a woman was without pity, 
I would be a dastardly liar, and my words discourteous. For never has any 
gracious lady lacked sufficient mercy or pardon. Thus it is a presumptu- 
ous error to say that a lady be arrogant or scornful. | 


To underscore this defense, he adds that he was only the recorder of what he 
overheard: 


Mon livre, qui pou vault et monte, 

A nulle aultre fin ne tend 

Si non a recorder le conte 

D’un triste amoureux mal content... 

Et qui aultre chose y tend, 

Il voit trop ou y n'y voit goute. (vv. 192-96, 199-200) 

[My book, of little importance or value, is written to no other end than to 
simply record the account of a sad and unhappy lover... He who under- 
stands anything different, either is looking too hard, or not looking at all. 


The courtiers have thus interpreted his authorial intention wrongly (especially 
given that he never stated his intention at all). The God of Love, convinced of 
Alain’s neutrality, remands the debate back to the ladies after he forgives Alain 
in the dream poem (stanza 29 of the Excusacion). Alain thus constructs an 
authoritative voice, that of the God of Love, to realign his position to the mid- 
dle road of neutrality, even as he hands judgement of the poem back to the 
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ladies. As Calin adeptly explains, by claiming to have overheard real people, 
“Chartier reduces his own responsibility for the ideas ascribed to the Lovely 
Lady. He also blurs the distinction between the real and the imaginary, the lit- 
eral and the literary. By purporting to claim ‘reality’ for his fictional characters, 
Chartier paradoxically underscores the fictionality of his text — that La Belle 
Dame is a work of narrative fiction, not didacticism.” And like Machaut in 
Le jugement du roy de Navarre, the irony of the situation is clear: Chartier, 
accused of creating a lady without pity, is called on to beg for pity from the 
ladies.” Although in most Quarrel manuscripts the Excusation appears to sat- 
isfy the ladies, in the Diesbach the dispute continues in a third letter copied 
after the Excusation.!* From the incipit readers quickly glean how to interpret 
the letter: “Cy appres s'ensuit une letter tramise par les dames a maistre Alain 
quant il ne volist revocquer la belle dame et est quasi un deffiemant” [Here 
follows a letter transmitted by the ladies to Master Alain when he did not wish 
to condemn the Belle Dame, and it is virtually a challenge]. Before even reading 
the epistolary verses, the scribe takes interpretive pains for his readers: to label 
Alain as recalcitrant and this letter as a challenge to his authorship, a renuncia- 
tion of trust in him. In this letter, the “ladies” accuse Alain, in viciously-toned 
verse, of being the son of Prestre Martin, a proverbial character who speaks out 
of both sides of his mouth, and of being either drunk or crazy when he wrote 


17 See Calin, “Intertextual Play and the Game of Love,” 36 and also n. 19. As Calin points out, 
there are scholars who believe that Chartier is recanting with his Excusation. 

18 This third letter can be found in McRae (2004), 100-7. The poem is copied in four manu- 
scripts: Arsenal 3521, Besançon, 554, Fribourg L1200, and Arnhem 79; all four manuscripts 
are excellent records of the Quarrel. One suspects that we are expected to read these final 
epistolary verses with humor. It is interesting that this letter has little to no play in the 
continuation of the Quarrel; it is omitted from the majority of Quarrel manuscripts. 
Helen Solterer, however, considers this letter from a serious perspective in Chapter 7 of 
The Master and Minerva: Disputing Women in French Medieval Culture (Berkeley: 1995). 
She believes that the same ladies, Jehanne, Katherine, Marie, who wrote the initial letter 
of the ladies also wrote this one, charging Chartier with writing “libelle diffamatoire.” | am 
suspicious of this attribution, based largely on the tone, language, and address — using tu 
instead of the vous of the previous letter. I suspect different authors have penned this 
letter, as did Gaston Paris (although Piaget apparently did not): “Je pense que la premiére 
épitre des dames peut bien venir d'elles, mais la seconde est sans doute des deux avocats 
nommés à la fin ou de l’un deux.” (Dessartaulx or Chastel named in line 104). He also 
suspects Nesson of authoring this third letter: “Serait-celui, et non Chastel ou Dessarteaulx, 
qui avait composé la deuxième épitre?” See Ursula Bahler and Jacqueline Cerquiglini- 
Toulet, “Correspondance Gaston Paris — Arthur Piaget,’ letter 25 in Portraits de médiévistes 
suisses (1850-2000): une profession au fil du temps, (eds.) Ursula Bähler and Richard Trachsler 
(Geneva: 2009), 380. 
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LBDSM (32, 47). The ladies threaten to banish him and burn his book.!9 The 
versified letter is incomplete due to a lacuna of folia 31-41 in the Diesbach 
manuscript, leaving us to guess what else is missing (might another letter or 
response have been recorded here?) even as we see that the first 30 stanzas of 
Chartier’s Debat de reveille matin (DRM) have been cut out, leaving the follow- 
ing lines to initiate most persuasively the truncated poem: 


Mercy de dame est ung tresor 
Pour enricher amant sur terre... 
[A lady’s mercy is a treasure that enriches a lover on earth... | 


Fitting words to continue the saga of the Belle Dame. For just after this amusing 
debate between friends over the merits of loving, the Diesbach manuscript 
offers the first of the sequel poems. It was written sometime in the years after 
Chartier’s death in 1430 by an itinerant professional poet called Baudet 
Herenc?° who came up with a captivating premise to resuscitate the contro- 
versy: instead of focusing blame on the author, he put the Belle Dame character 
on trial for murder. In this way, the character herself would take the blame for 
her words, preserving the respect of a poet now dead. Copied on folia 44v-56v, 
the scribe crafts his interpretive incipit to reveal the ending, foreseeing as well 
the third trial poem: “La cruelle femme en amours et comment elle fu jugiée et 
accusee devant amours” [The woman cruel in love, and how she was judged 
and accused before Love]. Framed in a dream poem, the narrator, strolling 
through a beautiful garden, comes upon the Court of Love. Free Will is the 
president of the twelve judges (all allegorical figures in the tradition of the 
Roman de la Rose), with Hope as the prosecutor, Desire the lead attorney, and 
Memory as clerk of the court. Sweet Thought, the bailiff, calls the Belle Dame, 
blushing with shame, before the court and Desire the attorney accuses her of 
the murder of the lover through her refusal to accept his service. He also 
accuses her of the highest crime, treason, for calling Love “foolish” and “unwise.” 
Citing the Belle Dame's very words directly from Chartier’s poem, Desire puts 


19  Thereis an intimation that Chartier met the courtiers and ladies at Issoudun in Pierre de 
Nesson’s Lay de guerre (written in reaction to Chartier’s Lay de paix, see the contribution 
of Deborah McGrady to this volume), and that Chartier was banished by the Court of 
Love for his poem. Piaget and Droz, however, ultimately discredit this with reference to a 
marginal note in the Vatican manuscript that claims it was all a joke. See Hoffman, Alain 
Chartier: His Work and Reputation (New York: 1942), 63-4, Piaget and Droz, Pierre de 
Nesson et ses ceuvres (Paris: 1925), 48. 

20 Piaget recognizes the authorial attribution of the incipits in Besançon 554 and Arsenal 
3521. See Romania 30 (1901), 317-20. 
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forth a devastating case against her and requests severe punishment from the 
God of Love. As mentioned earlier, the Diesbach manuscript contains a well- 
developed version of the Quarrel, including the full version of this first trial 
poem, the Accusations contre la belle dame sans mercy. Interestingly, an appar- 
ent early version of the poem ends here at stanza 70 in which the Belle Dame is 
condemned and sentenced: 


Pour quoy, Amour, conclure veul 

Avec Espoir, vo procureur, 

Que ceste femme soit en dueil 

Enclose, et par paine et douleur 

Gardee et en dure langueur, 

Et avec ce, soit desgradee 

De nom de dame, qui d’onneur 

Doit estre nourrie et paree. (vv. 553-60) 

[These are the reasons for which, Love, I wish to conclude, in accordance 
with Hope, your prosecutor, that this woman be locked up in suffering, 
and by pain and torment kept in overwhelming languor; and above all be 
stripped of the name of lady, for a true lady should be governed and 
adorned by honor. | 


The manuscript that contains this shortened version of the poem, Paris, BnF, 
fr. 20026,71 is likely the first documentation of the Quarrel as a subject for noble 
discussion. Like the Diesbach manuscript, this codex offers us interesting clues 
into the contemporary readership of the Quarrel and its development through 
its ownership, signatures of notable figures in its fly-leaves, and the dating of 
the Quarrel that the manuscript implies. This early manifestation of the 
Quarrel belonged to Marie de Clèves, niece of Philip the Good and third wife of 
Charles d’Orléans, whom he married as part of the agreement to obtain his 
release from English captivity in 1440.2? The vellum manuscript, dated to the 
middle of the 15th century (after 1440), is beautifully decorated on the opening 
leaf with a coat of arms depicting the impaled arms of Orléans and Clèves and 
a fanciful 15th century border of acanthus leaves and flowers, ornamentation 
that links it definitively with the world of the nobility. The device of Marie, 


21 The manuscript can be viewed on-line in black and white at: http://gallica.bnffr/ 
ark:/12148/btvibg062295r.r=charles+dorléans.langEN. 

22 See Constant Beaufils, Étude sur la vie et les poésies de Charles d'Orléans (Paris: 1861), 47, 
for an account of the deal struck between the English and the Duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Good, to obtain Charles’s release. 
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adopted from her new husband’s mother, Valentina Visconti of Milan, appears 
at various points throughout the manuscript in the decorated marginal scrolls: 
“Rien ne m'est plus.” Marie’s signature and device are penned on the opening 
and closing fly-leaves, along with many other notable signatures and devices. 
Included among the 60 or so names are the royal signatures of Charles d'Orléans 
and his son Louis (the future Louis x11), King René d’Anjou,?? his daughter 
Yolande and son Jean de Lorraine and possibly their tutor Antoine de la Salle. 
Other signatures of known poets include Guyot Pot, Francois Faret, Daniel du 
Solier, Guillaume de Thignonville, Benoit Damien, Montasié, Hédouville, 
Fricon, and James de Savoie, Jacques de la Trémoille, and Pierre La Jaille, many 
of whom have their verses included in Charles d’Orléans’s autograph manu- 
script.2* Other famous names include La Rochefoucault, Jehanne de Coulonges, 
Yzabeau d'Alembert, Jehanne d'Orléans, Pierre de Bourbon, and Madame de 
Soullanges. Marie’s favorite ladies in waiting testify to their presence as well: 
Marie de Ferriéres, Marie Blossette, Isabeau de Beaumont, Isabeau et Jeanne 
Caillote, Perrette du Piédefou (who married Charles d'Arbouville).25 

The gathering of signatures of this group of illustrious persons and poets 
within the leaves of the codex indicates evidence of an active reading of the 
well-thumbed texts therein, and invites us to eavesdrop in on, as Jane Taylor 
describes it, “a sort of cultural conversation to which we are allowed privileged 
access.””6 It is not clear when these signatures were penned and there is no 
internal dating on the manuscript leaves themselves. Champion considers sev- 


23 René d'Anjou, a renowned poet like Charles d'Orléans, is the auther of Le Livre du cuer 
damours épris which, although not considered one of the imitation poems, follows in the 
same vein. René mentions Alain several times by name in this 1457 poem: “Maistre Alain 
Charretier, qui tant sceust d’amours le mestier, qui en fist les tres plus beaux dits, 
qu’oncques puis son temps furent ditz,” cited from Wharton, (1980), 114, 120. There is a 
beautiful rondel written on fly-leaf B-recto that introduces Marie’s codex. René’s initials 
are interscribed in the verses. For more information, see Champion’s “Un Liber Amicorum 
du xve siècle, Notice d'un manuscript d'Alain Chartier ayant appartenu a Marie de Cléves,’ 
Revue des Bibliothèques 20 (1919), 320-36. 

24 On the inclusion of many of these poets’ verses in BnF, fr. 25458, see John Fox and Mary 
Jo-Arn, Poetry of Charles d'Orléans and his Circle (Tempe, AR: 2010), especially 829-41; and 
Jane H.M. Taylor The Making of Poetry: Late Medieval French Poetic Anthologies (Turnhout: 
2007), Chapters 2 and 3. 

25 See Champion’s Vie de Charles d'Orléans, 447, 527 and 6u; and “Un Liber Amicorum du xve 
Siècle”. Taylor provides further fascinating insight into the signatures in Making of Poetry, 
especially 147-64. 

26 Jane H.M. Taylor, “Courtly Gatherings and Poetic Games: ‘Coterie’ Anthologies in the Late 
Middle Ages in France,’ in Book and Text in France, 1400-1600: Poetry on the Page, (eds.) 
Adrian Armstrong and Malcolm Quainton (Aldershot: 2010), 13-29. 
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eral potential dates for these signatures: the encounter of Charles and René 
on St. Valentine’s day 1444, at Blois, a visit during which the two royals 
engaged in poetry;?? April 1457 when another visitor, James, Monseignor de 
Savoie may have signed Marie’s manuscript,?8 or again at a visit in 1444, 1447, 
1449 or 1452, dates noted by Champion of the meetings of René and Charles. 
It is also possible to consider that the book was signed by courtiers and visi- 
tors as they arrived at various dates throughout the couple’s time at Blois, 
signatures to attest to many conversations, much in the manner that poems 
were added at multiple occasions to other manuscripts of the household.?9 
The codex is an early form of the liber amicorum®® or a “coterie” manuscript,*! 
“a cross between an autograph album and a visitors’ book,” Taylor says, like 
those which would find heightened popularity among humanists in the early 
16th and 17th centuries to document friendships, gatherings, poetic creations, 
or provide a topic from which engaged conversation might be stimulated. A 
look into the manuscript suggests the topic of conversation that inspired 
these readers and poets was the debate over Chartier’s LBDSM. Such discus- 
sion over poetry was frequent at the Chateau of Blois; David Fein called Blois 
“the most dynamic center of poetic activity in France.’3* And predictably, 
jeux poétiques (poetry games) were a popular activity,?? with manuscripts 
readily available to record the presence or literary responses of visitors or the 
Blois entourage. This is not the only manuscript from the Blois household to 
document the presence of, or dialogues with, other “courtier-poets” or “visi- 
tor-poets.” Taylor describes several more manuscripts that testify to the liter- 
ary responses of visitors: BnF, fr. 25458, Charles d’Orléans’s “personal 


27 Vie, 342-4. 

28 Vie, 447. 

29 Arm, The Poet’s Notebook, and Taylor, The Making of Poetry both discuss how poems were 
added to the couple’s manuscripts. 

30 Champion, “Un Liber Amicorum du xve siècle” 

31 Taylor borrows this term from Arthur Marotti who uses it to describe manuscripts in 
which poets such as John Donne and his friends, family, and colleagues privately circu- 
lated their poems. See Taylor’s The Making of Poetry, 9. 

32 David Fein, Charles d'Orléans (Boston: 1983), 88. 

33 Fora discussion of these poetry games, see also Peter Consenstein in Literary Memory, 
Consciousness, and the Group Oulipo (Amsterdam and New York: 2002) in particular 
Chapter 3, “Games, the Oulipian Sonnet, and the Court of Charles d’Orleans.” See also 
Jane H.M. Taylor’s work on manuscript compilations, specifically manuscripts of Marie de 
Clèves and Charles d’Orleans, their compilation and the inscriptions and contributions of 
visitors marked therein, especially The Making of Poetry, Chapters 2 and 3 and “Courtly 
Gatherings and Poetic Games,’ 20-5. 
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manuscript”; Carpentras, MS 375, another manuscript made for Marie, largely 
as a second copy of her husband’s manuscript 25458; and BnF, fr. 9223, a 
manuscript compiled by either Jacques de Savoie, a close friend of Marie’s or 
Blosseville, containing poems from several of the signers of Marie’s 20026 
autograph album.** Given the history of poetic play so enjoyed at Blois, we 
might consider this manuscript as a testament to early debate in a social con- 
text over LBDSM — debate that may well have inspired poetic continuations. 
For in this manuscript we find not only evidence of readership for the Quarrel, 
but also indications for the development of the Quarrel through the order 
and inclusion of texts. 

The codex contains a cohesive collection of the initial poems of the Quarrel, 
a first half of the story that will more fully develop in the Diesbach manuscript. 
The first item, presented with no introduction, is LBDSM (1r-17v). The poem is 
followed by an incipit to introduce the second item, the courtiers’ letter, in 
prose, on 17v-18v: “Cy est la requeste baillee aux [dames] contre maistre alain” 
[Here is the request given to the ladies against Master Alain], which is followed 
by the ladies’ letter in prose. Alain’s Excusacion is copied just after the ladies’ 
letter (19r-23v), and the incipit voices a subtle interpretation for the reader: “Cy 
après est l’excusacion de maistre Alain contre ceulx qui dient qu'il a parle con- 
tre les dames sans mercy. Comment maistre Alain respond” [Here follows the 
defense of Master Alain against those who say that he spoke against the ladies 
without mercy. How Master Alain responds]. On the following folio 24r the 
scribe pens in flourished lettering in the upper margin: “Explicit le livre de la 
belle dame sans mercy” [Here ends the book of the beautiful lady with no 
mercy], an explicit that informs readers that the original poem and its letters, 
including Chartier’s Excusacion, are meant to be read together as a “book”?5 
After the Excusacion, Chartier’s shorter Complainte contre la Mort [Complaint 
against Death] is introduced: “Apres s'ensuit la complainte maistre Alain con- 
tre la mort, en disant ainsi...” [Here follows the complaint of Master Alain 
against Death, and it goes like this...], a poem in which the narrator, apparently 
Chartier himself, laments the death of his lady. This shorter lamentation serves 


34 Again, see Taylor's Making of Poetry, including her discussion of Marie’s sister-in-law’s 
manuscript BnF, fr. 2230 which copies most of the texts of Marie’s codex, but adds an 
addition by Achilles Caulier to the Quarrel, the Hospital dAmours, one of the most fre- 
quently copied of the imitation poems, believed to have been composed after the trial 
poems. 

35 This phenomenon of scribal acknowledgment of the order is not uncommon in the man- 
uscripts that collect the Quarrel texts. See McRae, “Cyclification” (2008), especially 95 and 
the discussion of the Diesbach manuscript. 
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as a sort of post-script to the narrator’s story in LBDSM, reiterating as it does 
the theme of death and the sad demise of the lover at the end of LBDSM; it 
frequently accompanies LBDSM and Quarrel poems in the manuscripts. The 
sixth item of the codex is the first trial poem, the Accusations contre la belle 
dame sans mercy, in which the Belle Dame is brought before the allegorical 
court of Love and accused of murdering the lover: “Apres s'ensuit comment la 
belle dame sans mercy fut traitie en jugement en la court du dieu d’amour pour 
respondre aux articles contre lui imposes” [Here follows how the beautiful lady 
without mercy was brought to justice before the court of the God of Love to 
respond to the charges against her]. The seventh item concludes the Belle 
Dame story contained in this codex, it is La Belle dame ou a mercy (39v) a 
rewriting, or perhaps a rewritten precursor, of LBDSM in which the lover 
proves persuasive, winning over the lady in a surprise volta in the final stanzas. 
We should note that subsequent texts of the codex also engage in love debate 
play, and four of the six are by Chartier: the DRM (47v), the Lay de paix (54v), 
the Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA, 6ov), the Jugement dou roy de 
Behaingne (81v, by Guillaume de Machaut), a “Complainte d’un amoureux par 
maniere de requeste dune sentence donnee par sa dame contre lui a tort et sans 
cause” (usr, unattributed), and the Livre des quatre dames (LQD, 121v). All of 
these texts are related to the overarching subject of the codex and the Quarrel: 
the issue of who has rights in questions of love, and what those rights are. 

The truncated version of the first trial poem found in Marie’s manuscript is 
remarkable, with only the sister manuscript, BnF, fr. 2230 (commissioned by 


36 LaBelle Dame ou a mercy (also know as La Belle Dame qui eut mercy) is extant in 20 manu- 
scripts, 18 of these also include Chartier’s LBpsM. One of the two lone copies, London, 
Westminster Abbey, MS 21, upon examination, displays every indication of pre-dating 
Chartier’s poem. Westminster Abbey Ms 21 is composed of seven short quires of 8-16 
leaves, is written in several hands, and is badly mutilated in some spots. It is a collection 
of prayers to the Virgin and jeux-partis, ballades, and longer poems on love, including 
l'Epistre au dieu d'amours and Dit de la pastoure by Christine de Pizan, several ballades of 
Guillaume de Machaut, and the Complainte de Saint Valentin by Oton de Grandson. Paul 
Meyer dates the poems to 13th, 14th, and very early 15th centuries — and the style of the 
scribal hand supports this assertion — thus predating Chartier and his z&DSM.The poem 
begins at the top recto side of a folio, on the second leaf of the sixth quire; so it does not 
appear possible that the poem could have been added to the collection of older poems. 
More interesting is where the poem ends. We can read only 208 lines of the poem because 
the final folios are now just fragments. The poem ends, then, some 10 stanzas before the 
Lady has capitulated to the Lover’s request begging us to wonder if this antipode to 
Chartier’s LBDSM was modified in later versions to serve as the counterpart to LBDSM. See 
also Paul Meyer, Bulletin de la Société des Anciens textes, 1875, 25-36. 
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Marguerite de Rohan, wife of Jean d’Angouléme, the brother of Charles 
d'Orléans) and itself containing this version of the poem; both copies termi- 
nate mid-page, indicating that the lack of final verses is not due to a missing 
folio. Given archival documentation that Charles paid the author Baudet for 
“balades” in April 1449, it does not seem a far stretch to accept that Baudet 
knew the couple and might have himself given Charles and Marie an early 
copy of the Accusations that was then copied into her codex.$? Indeed, Marie, 
niece of the Duke of Burgundy, may well have known this young poet, described 
by Champion as “un poète du cru, valet de chambre du duc de Bourgogne” 
even before her marriage.?® 

It is possible that before any further transmission of the poem occurred, an 
additional six stanzas were added to the poem; perhaps this happened even 
within Charles and Marie's active poetic circle, to invite sequelization of the 
trial. For in these six stanzas, the narrative continuation is constructed: the 
narrator relates how no lawyer is willing to defend the Belle Dame for fear of 
offending the God of Love, and so she requests a delay in the trial to give her 
time to find a defense lawyer. This lack of closure proves the perfect invitation 
to continue the debate.5° 

Contemporary readers were clearly fond of reading together these heavily 
intertextual sequel poems so that they might be discussed.4° We can see thus 
how a manuscript like Marie’s would engage readers to propagate the debate, 
by discussion and by writing sequel poems or other reaction materials. Indeed, 
poets did not neglect the invitation to continue the trial. The Accusations 


37 Pierre Champion, La Vie de Charles d'Orléans, 374, 503. Champion cites two references for 
the transaction with Baudet, but they seem to refer to the same encounter and not two 
separate encounters. Of course, it may also be that the exemplar from which Marie’s copy 
was written was incomplete. 

38 Piaget identifies the author of the poem as Baudet Herenc, based on attributions in two 
manuscripts, Besançon 554 and Arsenal 3521, both excellent records of the Quarrel, 
including the third hostile letter of the ladies. (It is also attributed to Chartier in Turin, Ms. 
L. rv. 3). According to Piaget and Ernest Langlois, this author had penned a Doctrinal de la 
seconde rhétorique dated around 1432. (See Langlois’s Recueil darts de seconde rhétorique, 
xxxiv). See also McRae, Alain Chartier, 1-4. 

39 For further discussion of the ludic dimensions of the Quarrel, see especially Emma Cayley 
“Drawing Conclusions: The Poetics of Closure in Alain Chartier’s Verse,” Fifteenth Century 
Studies 28 (2003), 51-64; and Adrian Armstrong “The Deferred Verdict: A Topos in Late- 
Medieval Poetic Debates,” French Studies Bulletin: A Quarterly Supplement 64: 12-4. 

40 See Cayley, “Collaborative Communities” and McRae, “Cyclification and Circulation” for 
discussions of planned and compiled codices containing the Quarrel poems. 
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contre la Belle Dame sans mercy, ending as it did, inspired a continuation for 
the delayed trial. 

The second trial poem, La dame loyalle en amours [The Lady Loyal in Love], 
is copied in the Diesbach manuscript on folia 57r-74v, following the expanded 
version of the Accusations in which the Belle Dame, unable to find a lawyer, 
requests and is granted a delay. The incipit titles the work and informs the 
reader that this is the second book of the Belle Dame: “cy commence ly second 
livre sur la belle dame et est appellee la leale dame en amours” [here begins the 
second book about the beautiful lady wherein she is called the Lady Loyal in 
Love]. In this phase of the trial, supporters of the Belle Dame are given the 
opportunity to justify her words and behavior. It is September as the narrator 
opens with a lamentation on his state of suffering, for his lady has refused him, 
and he has had nothing to eat or drink for three days. In this impaired state of 
mind, the narrator decides to go out hunting, and while stumbling through a 
dark valley strewn with coffined corpses — an echo of the prophet Ezekiel’s 
Valley of Dry Bones — he hears the weeping of a lady in great distress. It is the 
Belle Dame, who decries the fame of being unjustly accused of a terrible crime: 


On m'a mis sus par ignorance 

Ung criesme, dont j’ay sy grant dueil 

Que je ne puis prendre plaisance 

Ains suis de morir en l’escueil (vv. 141-144) 

[Out of ignorance has been attributed to me a crime, which causes me 
such grief that I can find no pleasure in life, and so I am on my way to die. | 


Suddenly the two are enveloped in a flash of light, and fainting with fear, they 
are consoled with a heavenly voice: “have no fear!” (v. 163), echoing Biblical 
angels who speak to earthly beings. The God of Love is recalling her case, the 
voice reports, in order to determine if it is “faulse ou bonne” [false or good] 
(v. 179), and the narrator is called to accompany and publicize the outcome — 
he is “divinely” called and authorized to write his account. They are swept up 
into the heavens, through bands of red, green, blue and white where they pass 
the arrogant, the fickle, and finally the loyal in love before reaching the Court 
of Love. Love asks who the Belle Dame wishes to defend her, and she requests 
Loyalty and Truth. After Desire’s reiteration of the arguments presented in the 
Accusations, the defense lawyers present the Belle Dame’s defense: the reason 
the lady refused the lover’s advances was because she already had a secret 
lover to whom she wished to remain loyal. The doctrine of love, whereby a lady 
is given the freedom to choose her lover but is required to remain loyal to him, 
is entered as justification for the lady’s action. The lawyers go on to blame first 
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the lover, whose passion deluded him, then the author of the poem (presum- 
ably Alain Chartier), whose motivation can only have been to tarnish the repu- 
tation of the Belle Dame, and finally Desire and Hope, who inflamed the lover’s 
passion. As in the Accusations, frequent reference is made to previous texts, 
but the argument underlines the fact that a woman, too, has certain rights in 
matters of love, specifically, the right to say no to a suitor. After Love consults 
with his counsel, the verdict is announced by Gracious Speech: the lady is 
exonerated and will henceforth be called the Lady Loyal in Love. Furthermore, 
Desire and Hope will be called to trial for their crimes. The poem ends with the 
narrator whisked back down to reality with the lesson learned that too ardent 
a desire is dangerous. The explicit of the Diesbach sums up for readers how 
they should view the developments in the legal case with regard to the first 
trial poem: “explicit le second livre fait pour la belle dame et devise comment 
ly dicte belle dame fut appellee par jugement devant amour la leale damme en 
amour contre ce que ly livre precedent cestuy l'appelle la cruelle femme en 
amours” [Here ends the second book made for the beautiful lady, and it 
describes how the aforesaid beautiful lady was called in judgement before 
Love the lady loyal in love, in contrast to the book preceeding this one, which 
called her the woman cruel in love]. 

The third book of the Belle Dame follows immediately, introduced with an 
incipit that links the third book to the second: “Cy commence ly tier livre fait 
sur la belle damme devisant comment ly belle damme de richief fut appellee 
par jugement devant amour ly cruelle fame en amour et comment ly jugement 
cy devant de la leale damme fu reprouve” [Here begins the third book made 
about the beautiful lady, describing how the beautiful lady once more was 
called in judgement before Love the woman cruel in love, and how the pre- 
ceeding sentence, of the loyal lady, was overturned]. In this retrial, proponents 
of the lover’s cause will not stand down. A certain Achilles Caulier proffers the 
third segment of the trial.*! La cruelle femme en amours [The Cruel Woman in 
Love] is narrated by a lover who, also in a weakened state of mind from love- 
sickness, ventures out on the first day of May to seek distraction. He, too, finds 
himself in a valley of despair, ready to welcome death, when Imagination sud- 
denly brings him to a great palace in the city of Love. He sees the Palace of 


41 The third poem of the trial, and the most frequently copied, the Cruelle femme en amour, 
provides us with the author’s name in acrostic in the final stanza: ACILES. The same 
acrostic is found at the end of the Hospital dAmours. Furthermore, Vienna 2619 attributes 
the imitation poem the Hospital dAmours to Achilles Caulier with a similar acrostic. For 
more details see the fourth installment of Piaget’s study, Romania XXXI (1902), 317, and 
McRae, Alain Chartier, 15-7. 
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Justice, the house of Desire, the temple of Venus and the cemetery of Love, 
before entering into the court just in time to hear a friend of the dead lover 
request a retrial of that perfidious murderer, the Belle Dame sans mercy. The 
words of the black-clad and “gravely pensive” squire astound the narrator for 
he sounds just like a lawyer (v. 240). Referring directly to the Dame loyalle, he 
claims that the previous trial was “argued through trickery and judged accord- 
ing to facts introduced through hearsay...” (vv. 289-91), for as it turns out, the 
lawyers for the defendant were imposters. The real Truth is called before the 
court and testifies: 


Moy, dist elle, ne Leaulté 

Ne savons riens de tout cecy, 

Se ce n'est ce qu'en a compté 

Cest escuier qui est icy. 

Celle qui se mist en mon nom 

Pour ceste cause soustenir 

Ne fut aultre que Fiction. 

Poeterie lui fist venir 

Et ma semblable devenir; 

Et se transmua Faulseté 

Pour la trayson parfurnir 

En la semblance Leaulté. (vv. 325-36) 

[Neither I, she said, nor Loyalty knows anything about all of this except 
what has been told by this squire before us. The one who presented her- 
self in my name in order to defend the lady’s case was none other than 
Fiction, conjured up by Poetry to appear in my image; she then transfig- 
ured Falsity to resemble Loyalty in order to complete the deception. | 


The case is brought again before the Court of Love; Truth proves the deception 
by pointing out that the Belle Dame herself denied having any lover, preferring 
to remain free of love: “Je suis franche et franche veuil estre” [I am free and 
wish to be free] (v. 2860) said the Belle Dame to the unfortunate lover. The 
lawyer friend of the defunct lover purports to be perfectly informed on the 
matter: 


Je suis bien de tout informé 

Par ung tres noble escripvain 

Bien congneu en renommé 

Qui vit et oy tout aplain 

Comment l'amant, de doullour plain, 
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Prioit et estoit reffusé...(vv. 465-70) 

[I am very well informed on this affair by an excellent writer, well known 
by reputation, who saw and heard plainly how the lover, full of pain, 
pleaded, yet was rebuffed... ] 


Truth is of course referring to Alain Chartier, making much the same argu- 
ment Chartier himself made in the Excusacion: he was just the writer of words 
accurately overheard. This time, however, the emphasis is on the words “accu- 
rately, 
as an observer of a real debate, not the author of a fictitious one, in order to 


nu 


saw,’ and “heard.” Whereas Chartier previously had presented himself 


deflect the idea of authorial responsibility toward his public, now he is being 
called by a third party, Truth, as a witness to guarantee the accuracy of the 
Lover’s and the Lady’s words. Called upon as guarantor of the truth of his text, 
though not as the figure responsible for the moral virtue of his characters, 
Chartier-as-author regains stature and is no longer vilified; instead the Belle 
Dame takes on the full measure of culpability.# She is accused of murder and 
treason against Love. With no witnesses willing to speak in her favor and no 
lawyer to defend her (again), the Belle Dame, whose conscience is full of remorse, 
confesses. She is renamed the “Cruel Woman in Love” and condemned to be 
drowned in the well of tears. The lover, on the other hand, is resuscitated to 
live in the paradise of Good Reputation. Sweet Thought, bailiff and public 
crier, goes out to proclaim that “no one, ever, in any place should think, say, 
attempt, or do anything that would be contrary to this verdict, on pain of los- 
ing Love's grace and incurring his ill will.” The narrator, suddenly transported 
back to reality, quickly writes down an account of the proceedings. The case, it 
appears, is closed for good. 

At the closing of this most frequently copied of the trial poems, we see that 
the crux of the Quarrel has transformed. First of all, there is no further narra- 
tive prompting continuation of the debate; on the contrary, we hear a prohi- 
bition to contradict the verdict of the Cruelle femme. The responsibility of the 
author and the rights of ladies in love, the question of how words can be used 
to hide or tell the truth, and the role of fiction within the poetic enterprise 
have all been considered from contrasting perspectives. Moreover, the origi- 
nal criticism of the courtiers and ladies against Alain Chartier as an envious 
and malicious poet who has made lovers look bad and ladies look worse, has 
disappeared. The reputation of the now-dead Chartier is restored by the third 
trial, rehabilitated finally from the initial phase of the debate’s condemna- 
tion. The Lover, too, benefits in reputation. Created by Chartier as the perfect 


42 My thanks to Daisy Delogu who helped me tease out this point. 
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courtly lover who strives to attain the inaccessible woman of stone, the Dame 
loyalle en amour recasts him as the very scoundrel feared by ladies every- 
where, who uses pretty words to woo ladies into sacrificing their loyalty and 
virtue. The Belle Dame was given an imaginative justification for her refusal of 
the lover’s demands - a secret lover. But when the lady’s defense is exposed as 
a fiction at the end of the trial, the lover — now portrayed as a martyr to love, 
with all the adoration such a sacrifice deserves — has clearly won. The Belle 
Dame is condemned to the most severe punishment, her rights in love denied 
once again. The Diesbach manuscript ends the Quarrel here with a final 
incipit: “Cy finist comment de rechief ly belle damme sans mercy fut jugiee 
destre nommee la cruelle femme en amour et comment ly jugement ouquel 
elle fu appellee ly leale damme fu reporouve” [Here concludes once again 
how the beautiful lady without mercy was sentenced to be called the woman 
cruel in love, and how the sentence according to which she was called the 
loyal lady was overturned]. The manuscript follows the book of the Belle 
Dame with some short texts in German, (folia 94v—108v) including reimspruch 
by popular mid-15th century poet and comic playwright Hans Rosenplüt, 
which were added on blank folia sometime in the 15th century. The second 
part of the manuscript is a copy of Chartier’s LQD, which appears to have 
been written in France some years before the first part and then joined to the 
Belle Dame texts. 

It would appear that the trial is at an end. But in a few manuscripts the 
Quarrel continues with a final sequel to the murder trial. The anonymous 
Erreurs du jugement de la Belle Dame sans mercy [Errors of Judgement of the 
Belle Dame sans mercy] was not widely read. It appears to have been written 
well after the other three trial poems — the three manuscripts in which it is 
extant date to the end of the 15th century with no indication of an earlier date 
of composition.*4 In this new trial, the play of the literary quarrel changes 
tone; litigious proceedings take center stage. The poem shows an evolution of 
the debate genre which concentrates more on legal contortions and the humor 
therein rather than on poetics. Perhaps this last segment was an attempt to 
revive the Quarrel, or perhaps more likely, was a parody of it. The poem is 
recounted by a narrator who is all but invisible until the final lines of the poem. 


43 For a full and complete description of the manuscript and its provenance, see Jurot 
Romain, Catalogue des manuscrits médiévaux de la Bibliothèque cantonale et universitaire 
de Fribourg, (Dietkon-Zurich: 2006), 252-5 or linked to the E-codices website cited 
previously. 

44 The Erreurs is extant in three manuscripts: Paris, BnF, fr 924; Copenhagen, BR. NyKgl., S. 
1768.2; Rome, Vat. Reg. 1363. See Laidlaw, Poetical Works for descriptions. 
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While the allegorical characters are still present, the plaintiffs and defendants, 
heirs of the Belle Dame and the dead lover, are the primary focus. Their story is 
recorded in the third person in an elementary syntax: each line is a phrase and 
each stanza a sentence. Each line is saturated with legalese, as at great length 
are repeated all the arguments of the previous poems. Allusions are made to 
unidentified sources, which suggests that this work is several steps removed 
from the first three trial poems. This is the most humorous of the trial poems, 
and reminds us of the parodic discourse of Martial d'Avergne’s Arrêts d'amour, 
with which it may be associated.*5 

The poem opens somewhat abruptly, without introduction of narrator or 
dream framework, and with care not to contravene the ruling that concluded 
the Cruelle femme: 


Non pas pour la court corriger 

Qui ne sauroit jamais faillir, 

Mais pour son jugement changer 

Et certains erreurs abolir...(vv. 1-4) 

[Not to correct the court, which could never be wrong, but to alter its 
decision and abolish certain errors... | 


The text explains that the descendants of the Belle Dame are bringing the case 
because the bad reputation of their ancestor is tarnishing their own, and they 
would like to correct the record. The document lays out twelve legal “errors” 
the descendants wish to see corrected, ranging from how the Belle Dame, of 
noble birth, was executed illegally like a peasant, to the fact that the cause of 
the lover's death had never been directly attributed to the Belle Dame (accord- 
ing to the descendants, he was known to have been on his feet and traveling 
around, living a full month after his encounter with the lady).4 They reference 


45 Arrêt 25 in particular appears to have been inspired by z8DSM. One of the offers of the 
lover is that if she allows him to die in her arms his descendants will not be prohibited 
from prosecuting her. She, of course, refuses, but this might be an idea to which the 
author of the Erreurs responds — that of the descendants continuing the Quarrel in court. 
The Belle Dame is sentenced more lightly in Martial’s version: she must wear outmoded 
dress and no one will be allowed to dance with her ever again. We note that Martial also 
wrote LAmant rendu Cordelier a l'observance dAmours, considered one of the extra- 
cyclical imitations of LBDsm. As author, Martial characterizes himself as simply the 
scribe who copies what is said in the courtroom: “Je les ay escrips cy aprés / En la forme 
que lorrés lire” [I wrote them here afterwards, in the form that you will hear read] 
(vv 71-2). See Rychner, Les Arrêts d'amour (Paris: 1951). 

46  Martial's lover also traveled around in an attempt to forget the lady. 
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several authoritative books — the Decretalle and the Loy Finalle in verses 
169-76 — that detail rules of the love game not followed by the lover. The defen- 
dants, the lover’s heirs, respond in order to refute all twelve of the alleged 
errors with citations, explanations and justifications as creative and discursive 
as those of the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs then rebut the defense and try to con- 
vince the court to alleviate the shame that still haunts the family. The court, in 
mid-pronouncement of its verdict, is interrupted by the escape of birds into 
the room.*” The president of the court, in a fury, reschedules the session to a 
later date, and the unnamed narrator suddenly speaks, proclaiming that he 
intends to be there, no matter what the cost of staying in town, since he wishes 
to report accurately all he has seen. 

The Quarrel proper, at least the murder trial, is finally quelled at this point, 
and the questions at issue, the rights of women in love, the sincerity of lan- 
guage, and the responsibility of an author, redirect and blossom in the more 
philosophical Querelle des femmes. Authors who recognize the contribution of 
Alain Chartier and the Belle Dame saga are significant participants in the larger 
Quarrel, including Martin Le Franc and his Champion des dames. 

The influence of the Quarrel continued in poetic milieu for some time. One 
of the manuscripts containing an almost complete Quarrel, all four of the trial 
poems (lacking only the second letter of the ladies), BnF, fr. 924, belonged to 
Jacques Thiboust, an important notaire et secretaire to Marguerite of Navarre, 
who would arrange his marriage to the noted poet Jeanne de la Font. Their lit- 
erary salon was not unlike that of Charles d'Orléans and Marie de Clèves, and 
they hosted renowned poets such as Clémont Marot and Charles Fontaine.** 
Like the scribal incipits and explicits of the Diesbach manuscript and the many 
signatures of Marie de Cléve’s manuscript, the annotations in Thiboust’s late 
15th century manuscript provide reader insight into how the Quarrel poems 
were read and suggest that these interpretations might have been discussed 
with Marguerite of Navarre and her circle. Marguerite herself would integrate 
references to the Quarrel into her collection of nouvelles. Anne of Graville, too, 
through her rewriting of LBDSM into rondeaux, offered her own interpretation 
of the Quarrel.+ 


47 The Basoche up to their usual tricks on the court? 

48 Hippolyte Boyer, Un ménage littéraire en Berry au xvie siècle: Jacques Thiboust et Jeanne de 
La Font (Bourges: 1859). 

49 See Nancy Frelick, “Love, Mercy, and Courtly Discourse: Marguerite de Navarre Reads Alain 
Chartier,” in Mythes a la cour, mythes pour la cour. (eds.) Alain Corbellari et al (Geneva: 
2010), 325-36 and Mawy Bouchard, “Les Belles [in]fidéles ou la traduction de l'ambiguïté 
masculine: les Rondeaux d'Anne de Graville,” Neophilologus 88 (2004), 189-202. 
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Furthermore, included in the Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rethorique®° 
were the two most popular of the trial poems, the Accusations contre la belle 
dame (here for the first time called the Parlement dAmours) and the Cruelle 
femme en amours as well as many of the other imitation poems cited by Piaget 
and copied in the Quarrel manuscripts. Published by Vérard in 1501, and 
reprinted seven times by 1530, this anthology was a monumental success and 
testament to the tastes that drove the propagation of the QBDsm in the first 
place, tastes that, having first appealed in noble society, would now be appreci- 
ated by the masses.5l 

The QBDSM makes Chartier’s Belle Dame, her rhetoric and her fate, com- 
monplace in France and throughout Europe. Despite their popularity, Piaget 
opined at the end of his great study that the imitations of LBDSM are not mas- 
terpieces of poetic form or style: “Toute cette production littéraire est d’une 
grande pauvreté...sans originalité et sans esprit” (XXI, 593).°? But, the issues 
raised by the QBDSM, the questions of authorial responsibility, the rights of 
ladies in love, and the truthfulness of language, are well worth our attention. 
The manuscripts we have discussed witness to the QBDSM and its develop- 
ment. Through the manuscripts we can peek into the world of those issues as 
discussed by contemporary audiences, a community of readers eager to debate, 
even as we continue the debate ourselves. 


50 E. Droz and A. Piaget, eds. Le Jardin de Plaisance et fleur de rethorique (Paris: 1910). See 
Taylor’s Making of Poetry, Chapter 4 as well as Mary Beth Winn, Antoine Vérard: Parisian 
Publisher, 1485-1512 (Geneva: 1997), Cynthia Brown, Poets, Patrons, and Printers (New York: 
1995) and Adrian Armstrong, Technique and Technology: Script, Print, and Poetics in France 
1470-1550 (Oxford: 2000) for discussions of this printer and his influence. 

51 The overarching tale of the collection recounts the standard love story of lover refused by 
his lady. Echos of Chartier’s Belle dame abound: items 613-8 bear direct relation to the 
story of the Belle dame and ensuing trial. The impact of the sentence of the Cruelle femme 
should not escape notice; provided as a cautionary tale to the lady, she soon changes her 
mind. Ultimately, instead of the lover dying of heartache, it is the lady who dies of distress 
when her lover is banished from the Garden by Malebouche. 

52 Adrian Armstrong challenges this opinion in chapter one of The Virtuoso Circle (Tempe 
AZ: 2012). 


CHAPTER 10 
Alain Chartier: The Manuscript and Print Tradition! 


Olivia Robinson 


There has been a recent surge of critical interest in the manuscripts — their 
construction, design, and content — in which Alain Chartier’s works were 
transmitted in the course of the 15th and early 16th centuries.” Such interest 
has intersected with a more general scholarly move to integrate analysis of the 
codex — the material support upon and within which a medieval text is 
inscribed or printed, decorated, bound, and read — with readings of the texts it 
contains. In Chartier’s case, many of the most fruitful discussions of manu- 
script context have arisen from analyses of manuscript recueils or anthologies 


1 My thanks are due to the staff of all the libraries in which I have worked, but most particu- 
larly to Ludo Vandamme of the Openbare Bibliotheek Brugge and to Nicolas Petit of the BnF 
for their generous assistance. 

2 See Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in his Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006); 
“Poetry, Politics and Mastery in the Manuscript Tradition of Alain Chartier,’ in Chartier 
in Europe (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 75-89; “Debating 
Communities: Revealing Meaning in Late Medieval French Manuscript Collections,” Neuphi- 
lologische Mitteilungen 105 (2004), 191-201; “Collaborative Communities: the Manuscript 
Context of Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame sans mercy,’ Medium Aevum 71 (2002), 266-40; and 
“Polyphonie et dialogisme: Espaces ludiques dans le recueil manuscrit,” Le recueil à la fin du 
moyen âge (ed.) Tania Van Hemelryck and Stefania Marzano (Turnhout: 2010), 47-60; 
Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy (eds.) David Hult and Joan McRae (Paris: 2003); Joan 
McRae, The Trials of Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame sans mercy: The Poems in their Cyclical and 
Manuscript Context (unpubl. PhD diss., University of Virginia: 1997); and “Cyclification and 
Circulation of the Querelle de la Belle Dame Sans Mercy,’ in Chartier in Europe, 90-104; David 
Hult, “Alain Chartier: Authorial or Scribal Culture?” Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 83 
(2005), 769-83; Adrian Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle: Competition, Collaboration and 
Complexity in Late Medieval French Poetry (Arizona: 2012). For extant Chartier manuscripts, 
of which there are approximately 190, see James Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier 
(London: 1974) and “The Manuscripts of Alain Chartier” The Modern Language Review 59 
(1966), 188-98, supplemented by Cayley, “Debating Communities” and Debate and Dialogue, 
Appendix B. 

3 For recent assertions of the importance of material contexts to medieval texts, see, e.g. Keith 
Busby, Codex and Context: Reading Old French Verse Narrative in Manuscript (Amsterdam: 
2002), Le recueil au moyen âge: le moyen âge central (eds.) Olivier Collet and Yasmina Foehr- 
Janssens (Turnhout: 2010) and Adrian Armstrong, Technique and Technology: Script, Print and 
Poetics in France 1470-1550 (Oxford: 2000). 
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which collect his works with a vast array of different texts, some of which were 
conceived of as direct responses, rebuttals or other kinds of engagement with 
particular Chartier works.* Ardis Butterfield observes of medieval manuscript 
recueils that, “we seek to follow the medieval act of compilation so closely that 
it will reveal to us the original hermeneutic force that impelled the juxtaposi- 
tion of text with text...the object of study is not so much the recueil itself but 
the acts of interpretation that it represents.” 

Precisely this critical focus has been applied within recent approaches to 
extant Chartier manuscripts, particularly those developed by Cayley, McRae, 
Armstrong and Hult. These critics have sought not just to shine a spotlight on 
certain Chartier texts or manuscripts, but to trace productive connections, 
oppositions and tensions between works gathered within Chartier codices as a 
whole: “many of the manuscripts which transmit Chartier’s œuvre hint at col- 
laboration and debate beyond and through the confines of the material page.”® 
Within this chapter, I extend these critical approaches outward to consider the 
earliest appearance of Chartier’s works in print, a topic which has yet to receive 
the scholarly attention that has been accorded to extant Chartier manuscripts. 
Chartier’s works survive in a plethora of printed formats; for the purposes 
of this chapter, I focus briefly on the proliferation of large, Parisian printed 
volumes of “collected works,” whose title-pages and arrangement pivot around 
Chartier’s name, before considering in detail a selection of individually printed 
Chartier texts, issued in a variety of locations.” 


Les Faiz: Chartier and His “Collected Works” 


The earliest extant edition of a “collected works” of Chartier, printed in folio, 
was issued in Paris by Pierre Le Caron in 1489, and entitled Les Faiz maistre 
alain chartier notaire et secretaire du roi Charles vii. It was swiftly followed, in 
1494, by a reprint, for which Le Caron appears to have collaborated with 
Antoine Vérard, well-known and successful libraire.8 In this second edition, 


4 The most obvious example of this tendency is, of course, the @BDsM, on which see Cayley, 
Debate and Dialogue, Ch.4 and Hult/McRae, Le Cycle. 

5 Ardis Butterfield, “Epilogue,” in Le Recueil au moyen âge, 269-77, at 269. 

6 Cayley, “Poetry, Politics,” 87. 

7 The impulse to collect Chartier works in a single-author edition, first issued by Pierre 
Le Caron in 1489 and then repeatedly thereafter, has been recently investigated by Hult, 
“Authorial or Scribal.” I therefore limit my discussion of these volumes here in favor of 
less-well-canvassed Chartier prints. 

8 See Mary-Beth Winn, Antoine Vérard, Parisian Publisher (Geneva: 1997). 
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titled Les Faiz maistre alain charetier, Vérard’s printer’s mark appears at the 
close of the text, but with Le Caron’s name substituted for Vérard’s initials. 
The 1494 Faiz was also, however, issued by Vérard alone, with his own initials 
replaced in his printers mark by the illuminator, as a deluxe manuscrit- 
imprimé? to present to Charles viii. Extant in the Bibliothèque nationale de 
France (BnF), this large volume is printed on high-quality vellum, with indi- 
vidual illuminations and borders for virtually each text.!° A third version, 
Les Faiz maistre alain charetier, c. 1498, also exists, with Vérard’s name in the 
colophon alongside Le Caron’s, and Vérard’s initials reinstated within his 
printer’s mark." These three Faiz formed the bedrock of a tradition of printed 
Faiz Alain Chartier volumes in Paris, extending forward for 40 years to Galliot 
du Pré’s 1526 and 1529 volumes,!* and ultimately to du Chesne’s Œuvres de 
Maistre Alain Chartier in 1617." 

As Laidlaw notes, the content and organisation of printed Faiz volumes 
remains, broadly speaking, the same, as they are issued by printer after printer 
in the years 1489-1526. Chartier’s Latin works are always excluded from these 
volumes (except De vita curiali, present in its vernacular translation);5 some 
were issued separately in different contexts. The Faiz volumes are divided into 
prose and verse sections, although the opening prose section is begun by the 
Livre de l’Esperance, a prosimetric text. Each section contains what appear to 
be “fillers” of non-Chartier pieces, in prose and verse, respectively, including 


9 Term used by Jane Taylor, The Making of Poetry: Late Medieval French Poetic Anthologies 
(Turnhout: 2007), 234. 

10 BnF, Rés.Vélins 582. On illuminating Chartier, see Serchuck in this volume. 

11 See CIBN C-267, 268 and 269 for up-to-date information on these volumes. 

12 Entitled Les Faiz et dictz du feu de bon memoire Maistre Alain Chartier and Les Œuvres feu 
Maistre Alain Chartier, respectively; on Galliot’s shift from faiz to œuvres, and the classical 
prestige he lends to Chartier by the use of the latter, see Nancy Freeman Regaldo, 
“Gathering the Works: The Œuvres de Villon and the Intergeneric Passage of the Medieval 
French Lyric into Single-author Collections,’ L'Esprit créateur 33 (1993), 87-100, 88. Du 
Pré’s 1529 Œuvres is the first Chartier edition to use roman type, as opposed to blackletter, 
for his vernacular texts. On the presentation of this volume as part of a nostalgic “set” 
by Galliot, alongside the Roman de la Rose and the Champion des Dames, see Helen 
Swift, Gender, Writing and Performance: Men Defending Women in Late Medieval France 
(Oxford: 2008), 80. 

13 See discussion by James Laidlaw, “André du Chesne’s edition of Alain Chartier” Modern 
Language Review 63 (1968), 569-74. 

14 “André du Chesne,” 569-70. 

15 Chartier’s De vita curiali frequently circulated in French translation, Le Curial: see Cayley, 
Debate and Dialogue, 98-99. Some of his Latin works were added by du Chesne to the 1617 
collected edition. See Laidlaw, “André du Chesne 570. 
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works by Taillevent, Oton de Grandson and Guillaume de Machaut, as well as 
several non-Chartier Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy (QBDSM) texts 
including the Hôpital d'amours and the Belle Dame qui eut mercy.! The Debat 
des deux fortunés d'amours is never printed in these Faiz volumes, despite its 
mention of Chartier’s name at line 1245, until du Pré 1526, whose title-page 
proclaims the pains he has taken to “correct” the authorial corpus preserved in 
earlier editions, and to reinstate the “débat du gras et du maigre” The Debat 
had, however, previously been printed within Vérard’s 1501 anthology Le Jardin 
de Plaisance, where it occurs in a loosely Chartier-related subsection including 
several texts associated with the @BDsM and a series of Chartier’s rondeaux 
reworked into a dit.!” 

The 1489 and 1494 collected Chartiers both make use of a large, fashionable, 
calligraphic “L” to form the centrepiece of their title-pages (see Fig. 10.1). As 
Hillard has shown, Le Caron used this “L” for the first time in his 1489 Faiz, hav- 
ing copied it from the original “L” introduced by Jean du Pré de Paris and Pierre 
le Rouge.!® Le Caron employs this distinctive, still-new title-page design to 
assert Alain Chartier’s “ownership” over the texts contained within the Faiz 
volumes — although, as many have noted, these texts are certainly not all by 
Chartier.!° Chartier’s works are rarely attributed to him in manuscripts, and no 
manuscript claims to contain all of his works, even those which do, in fact, 
preserve a great deal.2 To advertise a corpus of texts in print centred around 
Chartier’s name and academic rank, then, was to innovate.! Although the cal- 
ligraphic “L” falls out of fashion as a decorative feature of Faiz title-pages post- 
1498, to be replaced by a variety of woodcuts and borders,?? a second feature 


16 See Laidlaw, “André du Chesne,” 569-70. 

17 Unfortunately, space does not permit me to discuss this volume here; see Taylor, Making 
of Poetry, Ch. 4, esp. 235-6. 

18 Denise Hillard, “Histoires d’L,” Revue française d'histoire du livre 18-21 (2003), 79-104, 89. 

19 Cf. Hult’s argument that Faiz (“deeds” or “makings”) need not mean precisely “works by” 
Chartier, “Authorial and Scribal,” 777. Hult reads the move to faiz et dits as a title-page 
formulation, introduced by Le Noir in 1523, as a more concrete assertion of Chartier’s 
authorship; however, the phrase faiz, dits et ballades was used in colophons from 
Le Caron’s 1494 edition. 

20 See Hult, “Authorial or Scribal,” 775 and n. 9. However, as Hult notes, the very ubiquity of 
Chartier’s presence in manuscript anthologies — even though unacknowledged by name — 
paradoxically points “to the prestige accorded Chartier and...[his] poetics,” 777. 

21 As was the title page itself; cf. Armstrong, Technique and Technology, 5-9 and Rudolf 
Hirsch, “Title Pages in French Incunables 1486-1500,” Gutenburg-Jahrbuch (1978), 63-6. 

22 See, for example, the Trepperel-Jehannot c. 1515 title-page, which boasts alternate red and 
black printed words and a woodcut. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Les faiz maistre Alain Charetier, Paris, Pierre le Caron, c. 1494. 


remains constant from 1494-1526. This is a quatrain punning on Chartier’s 
name and use of the term faiz to describe his works: 


Tous charetiers tant par faiz quimparfaiz 
Qui charier veulent droit sans mesprendre 
De maistre allain charretier les beaux faiz 
En ce livre mis au vray doivent prendre. 
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[All cart-drivers, both perfect and imperfect, who want to drive their 
carts straight, without error, the beautiful faiz of maistre Alain Chartier 
should take from this corrected book. ] 


In addition to punning on Chartier’s name to create an analogy between cart- 
driving and “right living” (if this is what “straight driving” intends to convey), 
the poem also puns on the idea of faiz; the word parfaiz has been split, isolating 
the term faiz, which is then repeated, this time meaning the content of the 
book. The first miniature inserted into Vélins 582 illustrates this punning qua- 
train. It shows Alain Chartier being pulled past Charles v111 in a horse-drawn 
cart. Chartier is reading out loud from a book as he sails past, the King has his 
finger raised to indicate verbal response. The miniature spells out visually the 
connection between Chartier, the cart and the faiz; the central figure of Chartier 
as an advisory authority “pulling together” the Faiz is foregrounded.?5 

Vérard's interest in asserting his ownership over Vélins 582, through the rein- 
statement of his own initials and the effacement of Le Caron’s in the mono- 
gram at its close, most obviously relates to his conceptualization of this 
particular book as a bespoke presentation volume prepared personally by him 
for the king. However, colophons and printers’ monograms may also be seen 
more generally as ways of asserting an identity for the book as part of a particu- 
lar printer’s output. “Maistre Alain Chartier’s” presence on the title page mir- 
rors the presence of the printer in a monogram or colophon at the close of the 
text; both are conjointly responsible for the content and “identity” of the book. 

David Hult has recently characterized the 1489 (and subsequent) Faiz as a 
“dramatic” break with manuscript tradition: “the first printed edition marks a 
dramatic turn away from the manuscript transmission of Chartier’s works by 
virtue of the authorial attribution imposed by the title page.”?4 This formula- 
tion is obviously true to an extent. However — as Hult notes — the situation is 
clearly more complex than initially appears. Firstly, very many manuscripts 
frequently anthologize Chartier with non-Chartier works, exactly as do the 
early collected editions. Those Chartier manuscripts that do appear to centre 
themselves around an authorial corpus very often contain some form of the 
QBDSM, and so assert dialogic, intertextual, outward-reaching aspects 
of Chartier’s work as characteristic of his authorial “presence.’*5 In this way, 


23 See Peter Haidu’s comments on the resonance of Chartier’s name, connecting him 
through pun both to charters, notaries and thus governmental paperwork, and to humble 
cart-driving, The Subject Medieval/Modern: Text and Governance in the Middle Ages 
(Stanford: 2004), 314-27. 

24 Hult, “Authorial or Scribal,” 775. 

25 Ibid., 773-4; 779. 
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Le Caron and those who follow him, despite their innovatory title pages, in fact 
follow in the footsteps of a manuscript tradition. What is new, or different, is the 
active deployment of Chartier’s name as a collective banner under which non- 
Chartier texts may also be gathered, a move which has recently been recognized, 
in the context of other authors, as characteristic of a developing “print culture.’*6 

Secondly, methods of textual circulation in manuscript and in printed for- 
mats cannot be regarded as entirely discrete.?” Many manuscripts whose con- 
tents and construction have given rise to important recent scholarship on 
Chartier were copied roughly contemporaneously with the rise of print as an 
alternative method of book production. Intermingling between the two modes 
of textual production occurred in several areas; one pertinent manuscript 
example is BnF, fr. 833, a Chartier manuscript copied from Le Caron’s Faiz, 
complete with a hand-drawn title-page containing the grotesque capital “L” 
and “charretier” verses. Vérard’s manuscrits-imprimés of the Faiz, including 
Vélins 582, are also a testament to overlap between the two media. Conversely, 
early printed copies of single Chartier works, which are sometimes printed 
anonymously, may be fruitfully contextualized with manuscript evidence. 
While an important part of the printed Chartier tradition, collected editions 
only give a partial picture of Alain Chartier in print. Single-work volumes — 
their marketing, appearance and histories — form a significant and overlooked 
counterweight to the “collected Chartiers” discussed above. 


Alternative Narratives: Early Editions of Individual Chartier Works 


Paul Needham has argued of 15th and 16th-century Sammelbdnde — bound vol- 
umes collecting together two or more individually printed works — that “the 
volume, not the edition...constitutes the unit of ownership.’28 The selection, 
ordering and presentation of the printed texts found in Sammelbände consti- 
tute an interpretative response to these texts by their earliest readers. Gillespie 
notes a key analogue for printed Sammelbdnde in England: “late medieval ver- 
nacular manuscript booklets, and volumes compiled or derived from these.’29 


26 See particularly discussions of collected editions of Chaucer in print by Alexandra 
Gillespie, Print Culture and the Medieval Author: Chaucer, Lydgate and their Books (Oxford: 
2006): “the print producer describes a stable identity for the book, one derived from the 
person of the author and the idea of his works that may accommodate all sorts of old 
vernacular texts,” 137. 

27 As has recently been suggested by the work of, e.g. Gillespie, “Poets, Printers and Early 
English Sammelbdnde,’ Huntington Library Quarterly 67 (2004), 189-214. 

28 Paul Needham, The Printer and the Pardoner (Washington: 1986), 65. 

29 Gillespie, “Poets, Printers,” 200-01. 
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This approach to reading early printed books clearly intersects fruitfully with 
recent critical moves to foreground the manuscript context(s) of Chartier’s 
œuvre, especially those developed by McRae in relation to the gBpsm.3° 

Despite a poor survival rate, Needham suggests that “many fifteenth century 
books...were once in Sammelbdnde.”*! Verse texts such as Chartier’s Complainte 
contre la mort or Lai de paix are likely candidates for inclusion in a Sammelband 
of short pieces, rather than individual binding. The copy of the Lai de paix 
issued c. 1490s in Lyon by the Imprimeur du Champion des Dames (hereafter 
ICD) is only six folios long, so too is his Complainte. The same printer's Belle 
Dame sans mercy runs to 20 folios, still a short text to bind alone when com- 
pared to the edition that gave him his sobriquet, Martin Le Franc’s Champion 
des dames (186 folios). Binding a text entailed cost; from a practical view it may 
have seemed more sensible to collect shorter texts together to be bound in 
one volume, rather than paying for individual bindings. The evidence of Jena, 
ULB Op. Th. Iv q. 17 Inc. and A. r. X11. q. 1 Inc., two early French vernacular 
Sammelbände still in 15th-century bindings, demonstrates that this method 
was indeed employed to house short, printed vernacular texts.3? Shaw describes 
the 13 items comprising Op. Th. Iv q. 17 Inc. as “pamphlet items”; they range 
from 6 to 52 folios in length, including 6 six-folio texts, and one each at 12, 14 
and 16 folios.33 

Such considerations are important for a discussion of individual Alain 
Chartier editions because many such editions, and the texts with which they 
are frequently issued, are comparatively short.$4 In some cases printers possibly 
marketed a series of such texts to be read alongside one another; this strategy 
might suggest to readers that they collect these texts together in much the same 
way as they might have noted intertextual connections when creating or com- 
missioning manuscript recueils. In the following section, then, I discuss the 
individual Alain Chartier editions issued by three of his earliest printers: Colard 


30 McRae, “Cyclification and Circulation.” 

31 Needham, Printer and Pardoner, 17. Unequivocal evidence of an early Sammelband is hard 
to establish; most have been split into individual bindings at the behest of antiquarian 
collectors. Gillespie provides a useful “checklist” of possible attributes (including early 
marginal notes, uniform decoration or provenance indications, etc.; see Gillespie, “Poets, 
Printers,” 195-9). 

32 See David Shaw, “Unrecorded French Incunables in the Thiiringer Universitäts- und 
Landesbibliothek, Jena,” The Library, Sixth Series 19 (1997), 197-220. 

33 Ibid. 203; 208-20. 

34 The only Chartier text apparently considered long enough to circulate individually in a 
manuscript was the Livre des quatre dames; see Hult, “Authorial or Scribal,” 772. The LQD 
was not, however, printed as a single work. 
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Mansion (Brugge), the 1cD (Lyon), and the Foucquet-Crès atelier (Brittany). 
I consider other works marketed by these printers, their marketing strategies, 
and, where possible, the codicological histories of extant copies of their Chartier 
texts. I suggest, in sum, that Chartier’s strong presence in 15th-century manu- 
script recueils may have exerted an influence on the ways in which incunable 
copies of his individual works were packaged and read. This packaging forms a 
counter-point to the Parisian “collected Chartier” editions discussed above, and 
creates a different narrative of textual transmission to what might be thought of 
as a dominant, largely self-perpetuating tradition of “collected Chartier in 
print.” Such dominance is, for example, obliquely encoded in the label “first 
printed edition” which Hult applies to the 1489 Faiz.35 While this is certainly the 
first extant collected edition, it is not the first Chartier text to be printed; the 
Quadrilogue invectif (Q1), for example, was issued twice during the 1470s. 


The Quadrilogue in Brugge 


Colard Mansion was active as a printer and scribe in Brugge (Bruges) c. 1476- 
1484, when he issued texts predominantly in French aimed at a wide range of 
consumers.?® He was for a time in collaboration with William Caxton, before 
Caxton left Brugge for Westminster c. 1476.3” One of the French-language texts 
that Mansion brought out early in his decade of printing was Chartier’s gz, very 
probably issued in 1477: “A la matiere de cestui liure se peut equiparer celle du/ 
temps present de lan lxxvii” [The events of the present time, the year ’77, may 
be compared with the subject matter of this book].38 The cusp of 1476/7 was, 
of course, the year in which Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy was prema- 
turely killed in battle, and succeeded by his daughter, Mary. This situation led 
to widespread insecurity and friction between trade guilds and ducal admi- 
nistrators in many areas of the duchy, including Brugge.?9 It also left the 


35 Hult, “Authorial or Scribal,” 775. 

36 For Mansion’s texts and milieu, see Ludo Vandamme, “Colard Mansion et le monde du 
livre a Bruges,’ in Le Berceau du livre imprimé: autour des incunables (eds.) Pierre Aquilon 
and Thierry Claerr (Turnhout: 2010), 177-86. See also Joseph Van Praet, Notice sur Colard 
Mansion, libraire et imprimeur de la ville de Bruges (Paris, 1829). For more information on 
Caxton and his printing of Chartier works, see Kinch in this volume. 

37 See Le cinquième Centenaire de l'imprimerie dans les anciens Pays-Bas: catalogue (Brussels, 
1973), 227-38. 

38 See Mansion’s added prologue to the q1. Transcription from BnF, Rés. LB 2677. 

39 See 1477: Le privilège général et les priviléges régionaux de Marie de Bourgogne pour 
les Pays-Bas (ed.) W.P. Blockmans (Kortrik-Henle: 1985), esp. 1-77 and 97-125; and 
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Burgundian territories weakened, rendering them a target for French acquisi- 
tion. Mansion explicitly repackages the Qi to suit 1477 Brugge, suggesting that 
it may be appropriate and useful reading for these turbulent times, and that it 
might recall to their proper duties all three estates of Brugeois society. 

Catherine Nall has recently discussed the ways in which the qz, twice trans- 
lated into English in the 15th century, was read by English readers in the context 
of the Wars of the Roses. Nall’s work suggests that the relevance of the QI was 
not confined to the immediate context from which it arose, the Hundred Years’ 
War from the perspective of a jaded French side.# Mansion's re-packaging of 
the text, through his added printer's prologue, to address the unstable political 
situation in 1477 Brugge, points to another instance of such widely understood 
utility, and suggests that Chartier was valued broadly for the social and political 
critiques he articulated. Mansion printed a second text addressing the Brugeois 
political situation in 1477, appending a prologue and epilogue which refer to 
recent political events in similar terms to the QT’s prologue: a French transla- 
tion of Boethius’s De consolatione.*! Cayley has demonstrated how, in certain 
manuscripts, Chartier is carefully associated with, and authorized by, earlier 
auctores.*? Chartier himself formally imitated the prosimetric structure of 
Boethius in his Livre de (Esperance, his only prosimetric work,# and 25 manu- 
scripts of the Q7 unite it with the Esperance.*4 Here, I suggest, Mansion follows 
in the footsteps of these manuscript traditions, and associates Chartier with 
Boethius as a pair of equally well-equipped advisor-figures by issuing their texts 
close together in 1477, with corresponding paratextual material. 

Many of the other short French texts produced by Mansion intersect fruit- 
fully with the themes of the Q7, particularly the Abuzé en court and a pair of 
two short debate texts, the Controversie de noblesse and the Débat entre trois 
chevalereux princes. The Controversie and the Débat, although now catalogued 
as two separate texts, in fact were marketed as one printed unit. Mansion’s 
Débat opens with an explicit reference back to the Controversie, which it 
describes explicitly as “[le] premier traittie” [the first treatise] in a set of two. 
Each debate-text of this pair discusses the true nature of nobility and honor. 


WP. Blockmans, “The Formation of a Political Union,’ in A History of the Low Countries 
(eds.) J.C.H. Blom and C. Lamberts (New York: 1999), 59-140. 

40 Catherine Nall, “Le Quadrilogue invectif and its English Readers,” in Chartier in Europe, 
135-47. 

41 See Cinquième centenaire, no. 103 for prologue and Van Praet, Notice, 33-4 for epilogue. 

42 Cayley, “Poetry, Politics,’ 79-83. 

43 See Douglas Kelly, “Boethius as Model for Rewriting Sources in Alain Chartier’s Livre de 
lEspérance,’ in Chartier in Europe, 1-30. 

44 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, Appendix B, see also Hult, “Authorial or Scribal,” 772. 
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As Schoysman notes, both texts “sont des traductions d’humanistes italiens. 
qui mettent en scène des personnages de l’antiquité”;#5 the Débat pits 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal and Scipio the African against one another in 
front of their judge Minos, each claiming to be the most honorable. The 
Controversie consists of two speeches given by Publius Cornelius Scipion 
(noble by birth) and Gaius Flaminius (noble in deeds), two rival suitors. 

Both texts were translated from Latin in the mid-15th century by Jean Miélot, 
secretary and translator at the court of Phillip, Duke of Burgundy, who com- 
missioned the translations, and was the recipient of a lavish presentation 
manuscript of both.#6 Mansion’s decision to link the texts goes back to this 
manuscript history; in the vast majority of manuscripts, they are presented 
consecutively as a pair. They form an example of the interest in early humanist 
literature, culture and erudition, and in book production and art associated 
with the ducal courts of Burgundy, particularly that of Phillip the Good.*’ 
Mansion thus offers his readers a literary product with very prestigious asso- 
ciations. His choosing to print Chartier’s Q1 alongside these texts associates it 
with those commissioned by Phillip. It also, of course, associates Phillip’s inter- 
est in translating Latin humanist texts with the concerns voiced in the Qz; all 
three texts interrogate the concepts of true nobility, good governance, and the 
importance of an individual’s actions living up to their role in society. 

In terms of their form and their content, then, both texts may fruitfully be 
compared to Chartier’s Q7, and more generally to his literary output and ethical 
stance. Cayley and Armstrong have both demonstrated conclusively the 
importance of the debate structure to Chartier’s work, particularly his frustra- 
tion of a neat sense of closure within his debates, leading to further engage- 
ments with the problem discussed.#8 The inconclusivity, indeed futility, of the 
qi’s debate as to who is to blame for France’s plight, and the patent lack 
of agreement and goodwill between the protagonists, is figured by France 
paradoxically as a generative, “fructueuse” force for good: “Jay assez ouy de 


45 [Are translations of Italian humanists...which stage characters from antiquity]. Anne 
Schoysman, “Recueil d’auteur, recueil thématique? Le cas de la diffusion manuscrite de 
textes sur le thème de la ‘vraie noblesse’ traduits par Jean Miélot,” in Le Recueil à la fin du 
moyen âge, 277-87, at 278. 

46 On Miélot’s sources, see Schoysman, “Recueil d’auteur,” 277-8, and on the presentation 
manuscript, 280. 

47 See Scot McKendrick and Thomas Kren, Illuminating the Renaissance (Los Angeles: 2005), 
59-78 on Burgundian book production. 

48 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, esp. Chs. 1 and 2; Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle, Ch. 1 and 
“The Deferred Verdict: A Topos in Late Medieval Poetic Debate?, French Studies Bulletin 
64 (1997), 12-14. 
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vos tencons...[et] j'ordonne vos raisons estre escriptes...que cy endroit n’aiez 
pas disputacion haineuse mais fructueuse” [I’ve heard enough of your disputes, 
and I order that your words be put into writing, so that your present argument 
may be fruitful, rather than full of hate].49 It is only Chartier’s production of a 
written record, however, which enables this social “fruitfulness” to be accessed 
by readers. The act of disseminating the written Q7 is what allows its “disputa- 
cion haineuse” to be transformed by careful reading into a didactic, profitable 
text, one which provokes (re)action.5° Miélot’s debates superficially conclude; 
however, both conclusions, particularly that of the Débat, are somewhat per- 
functory, and therefore also demand their reader’s intellectual participation, 
prompting them to consider for themselves the nature of true nobility. One 
further area of potential overlap between the three texts can be found in their 
verbal format. Schoysman considers the paratextual features and illumina- 
tions of Phillip the Good’s Controversie/Débat manuscript suggestive of ver- 
bal performance, even theater.5! Although France highlights the written 
nature of the qu, Chartier’s prologue also marks out the text’s dramatic, verbal 
construction: “[Je l] appelle quadrilogue pour ce que en quatre person- 
nages est ceste oeuvre comprise, et est dit invectif en tant qu’il procede par 
maniere d’envaisement de paroles” [I call it Quadrilogue because this work is 
divided between four characters, and invectif because it proceeds by assaults of 
speech].52 

In terms of further crossover between the array of printed texts brought out 
by Mansion in the 1470s/80s and the themes of the Qz, the anonymous Abuzé 
en court is also suggestive. Cayley describes this allegorical text, in which the 
Abuzé-figure’s corruption by courtly vices is revealed, as “probably directly 
inspired by the anti-courtly polemic of Chartier’s [De vita curiali].’53 The Abuzé 
is in one case linked to Chartier through manuscript transmission,5* while the 
French Curial is anthologized seven times with the Q7 in manuscripts.5> The 
Abuzé, like the Q7 and the Controversie/Débat, is structured around verbal dia- 
logues. Through these dialogues, the corrupt way of life at court is exposed and 
critiqued: “en grant dangier ly homs se vit/Qui a present a le court vit” [That 


49 Alain Chartier, Le Quadrilogue invectif (ed.) Florence Bouchet (Paris: 2011), 83. 

50 Cf. Armstrong, Virtuoso Circle, Ch. 1. 

51  Schoysman,‘Recueil d'auteur, 280-81; 287. 

52  Quadrilogue, 8. On the Qr's potential theatricality, see Le Quadrilogue invectif, trans. 
Florence Bouchet (Paris: 2002), 27-8. 

53 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 99. See also Claude Dalbanne and Eugène Droz, L'Imprimerie 
a Vienne-en-Dauphiné au quinziéme siécle (Paris: 1930), 226. 

54 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 100: BnF, fr. 25293. 

55 Ibid, Appendix B. 
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man sees himself in great danger, who presently lives at the court].56 Mansion’s 
Abuzé and qi resemble one another visually; each is printed in folio format, 
with one large column of text beginning with a hand-inserted capital. The 
Controversie/Debat were similarly printed in folio.5” 

In addition to Mansion’s version, the Abuzé was printed in 1484 in Vienne- 
en-Dauphiné by Pierre Schenck, an edition which also came hot on the heels 
of a QI print. The Vienne market for printed books was established by Schenck’s 
predecessor Johann Schilling®® during the 1470s. Schilling printed a total of 15 
texts in Vienne, of which three were in French, notable given that Schilling, a 
native of Bale, apparently had little knowledge of the French language.5? Two 
of his three French texts were related to Chartier: the gr and the Complainte 
d’ung amoureux, now better-known by its common manuscript rubric, which 
imitates Chartier’s LBDSM, as La Belle Dame qui eut mercy (hereafter BDQEM), 
an amatory debate poem between a lover and his (prospective) lady. Thus, by 
around 1484, three Chartier-related texts had appeared on the Vienne market, 
two of which were also issued close together by Mansion, in Bruges. Of these 
three, Schilling’s Q7 and Schenck’s Abuzé — which, like Mansion’s Bruges edi- 
tions, resemble one another in terms of textual presentation and layout — are 
concerned with critiquing corrupt and self-seeking courtly values, and reas- 
serting the importance of good governance of the self and society. The BDQEM 
perhaps appears the odd text out in this trio; however, its widespread manu- 
script assumption into the QBDSM, not to mention its debate format, associate 
it more generally with Chartier’s ethical poetics. 

There is evidence that many of the shorter texts issued by Mansion in Bruges 
were read as part of Sammelbdnde of printed material. In addition to two prob- 
able contemporary Sammelbände containing Mansion’s QI (which I shall con- 
sider shortly) one further suggestive volume can be traced. Copies of three 
Mansion texts — L'Abuzé (CIBN A-9), Les Advineaux amoureux (CIBN A-22), and 
Les Evangiles des quenouilles (as yet uncatalogued by CIBN) — although now 
split, were purchased bound by the BnF from the library of the Comte de 


56 Cited from the final quatrain of Mansion’s edition. 

57 See Van Praet, Notice, 52-5. 

58 Also known as Johannes Solidi. 

59  Dalbanne/Droz, L'Imprimerie, 18; his Dyalogue (as he entitles the Q1) contains mistakes 
which impede comprehension. 

60 On the BDQEM's assumption into the QBDSM, see Arthur Piaget, “La Belle Dame sans 
mercy et ses imitations,’ Romania 33 (1904), 200-08 and Joan E. McRae, The Quarrel of the 
Belle Dame Sans Mercy (New York: 2004), 20-1 and 26-7. 

61 See Cayley, “Poetry, Politics,” 77-8 and Debate and Dialogue concerning the ethical 
cohesiveness of Chartier’s literary output. 
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MacCarthy Reagh in 1817.62 The sale catalogue describes the texts as works 
which “paroissent avoir été imprimés dans la vue de les réunir en un volume.’6 
Their provenance pre- this sale is identical, and goes back to the late 17th- or 
early 18th century; it is certainly possible that they were once an early collec- 
tion. There are now two extant copies of Colard Mansion’s 1477 QI. Both came 
into the hands of BnF librarian and collector Joseph Van Praet during the 19th 
century. One copy had been in the BnF since 1808, the second belonged the 
Baron d’Heiss until 1786, when Van Praet bought it from him. At Van Praet’s 
death in 1837 it was bequeathed to the Openbare Bibliotheek (0B), Brugge. 
Both were almost certainly constituent items in Sammelbdnde of 15th-century 
printed Brugeois material. 

The copy of the gr bought by the BnF in 1808 was originally bound with a 
copy of William Caxton’s edition of Raoul le Févre’s Roman de Jason, printed 
in Bruges in or around 1476. Van Praet describes the “ancienne reliure en bois,” 
the old wooden binding, in which these two texts were found before he split 
them, presumably dating to sometime in the late 15th or 16th centuries.®* The 
QI was probably the first text in this volume; in the top margin of its opening 
page, it bears its 15th-century Flemish owner’s handwritten inscription: 
“Desen boock hort toe lisken van banselen” [This book belongs to Lisken Van 
Banselen]. 

Interestingly, in the light of recent critical trends, this ex-libris suggests 
female ownership of the Q1 — a text which has, of course, come to be recog- 
nized as a key part of a broad “pro-feminine prise de position by Chartier... 
[which] informs [his] entire production,” as well as a politically motivated 
critique. Goodman notes of Caxton’s Jason that it too displays overtly pro- 
feminine aspects when compared to its sources; it “alternates between knigh- 
tly deeds and amorous adventure...[is] well supplied with expressive and 
adventurous female characters, [and]...Lefèvre does his best to rehabilitate 
Medea.”66 

Pairing the Q7 with Caxton's Jason in a Sammelband is also interesting in the 
light of Mansion’s Débat/Controversie; like Miélot’s translations, le Fèvre’s Jason 


62 Van Praet, Notice, 50. 

63 [Seem to have been printed with a view to uniting them in a single volume]. Catalogue des 
Livres de la bibliothèque de Feu M. le Comte de MacCarthyReagh (Paris: 1815), 1, no. 2843. 

64 Van Praet, Notice, 37. 

65 Cayley, “Poetry, Politics,’ 76. Cayley reads the Qr’s debate between France and the three 
estates in the pro-feminine context of the LBDSM and the LQp. See Debate and Dialogue, 
113-4; 117; 125. 

66 Jennifer Goodman, “Caxton’s Continent,” in Caxton’s Trace: Studies in the History of English 
Printing (ed.) William Kuskin (Notre Dame: 2006), 101-23, at 108. 
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was a Burgundian production, commissioned by Phillip the Good, who estab- 
lished the Order of the Golden Fleece in 1430, and for whom the stories of 
Jason were important in establishing the mythical ancestry of his illustrious 
ducal house. As Goodman notes, the lavish 1468 wedding celebrations of 
Phillip’s heir, Charles the Bold, to Margaret of York included pageants portray- 
ing Jason and Hercules, an event which Caxton’s Jason might well have 
recalled.$7 The 1477 volte-face in Burgundian political fortunes caused the 
dynasty to shift suddenly from displays of wealth, culture and power centred 
on a strong male figurehead, to a position of weakness and insecurity. Binding 
Caxton’s 1476 Jason alongside Mansion’s 1477 QI acts out an uneasy juxtaposi- 
tion of Burgundian greatness with the unsettling social and political effects of 
Charles the Bold’s untimely death. 

The second extant copy of Mansion’s Q7 is now found in the oB Brugge. 
When Van Praet acquired this text from the Baron d’Heiss in 1786, it too was 
part of a larger bound volume of Mansion pieces. This volume, which I term 
the “recueil Heiss,” may have been another contemporary Sammelband, or, 
more probably, a larger, later collection based upon one or more core early 
collections. The two published descriptions of it are frustratingly vague.®* The 
1779 description gives no detail as to the age and format of the binding: “un 
épais volume in-folio, imprimé en caracteres gothiques...II s'est trouvé que ce 
volume contenoit huit Editions faites à Bruges par Colard Mansion” [a thick, 
folio volume, printed in gothic characters...this volume contained eight 
editions printed in Bruges by Colard Mansion].®° 

This volume contained the following Mansion texts (in order of 
appearance): 


Le Jardin de dévotion (Pierre d'Ailly) 
La Doctrine de bien vivre (Jean Gerson) 
LArt de bien mourir 


Rwy 


La Controversie de noblesse (Bonaccursius de Montemagno, also listed as 
“da Pistoia,” trans. Jean Miélot) 

5. Le Débat entre trois chevalereux princes (Latin adaption of Lucan by 
Giovanni Aurispa, trans. Jean Miélot) 


67 Goodman, “Caxton’s Continent,” 106-7. 

68 These are Van Praet’s own (Notice, 25-6), and a 1779 description documenting the arrival 
of the volume in Heiss’s collection: L'Abbé de St Léger, “Observations sur la lettre de MJ.G. 
[...] avec une notice de quelque Editions faites à Bruges par Colard Mansion [...],” L'Esprit 
des Journaux (Nov. 1779), 236-49. 

69  L'Abbé de St Léger, “Observations,” 244. 
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6. Le Doctrinal du temps présent (Pierre Michault) 
7. Les Adevineaux amoureux 
8. Le Quadrilogue invectif (Alain Chartier) 


Van Praet directed that upon his death (which occurred in 1837) his personal 
collection of Mansion prints (numbering considerably more than those here 
discussed) be distributed to two different libraries: 


lorsque le possesseur actuel n'existera pas, les éditions de Colard Mansion 
qui lui appartiennent, et qui manquent à la Bibliothèque du Roi [now the 
BnF] seront réunies à celles qui s’y trouvent déjà; les autres seront dépo- 
sées à la Bibliothèque de sa ville natale [now the OB Brugge].70 

[When the present owner of these books is no more, the Colard Mansion 
editions which belong to him and which are currently not owned by the 
BnF will be added to those which that library already holds. The others 
will be placed in the library of the town of his birth, i.e. Brugge. | 


One BnF copy of the Mansion Adevineaux, now shelfmarked Rés Ye 186 (CIBN 
A-23)" and their only copy of the Doctrinal, now shelfmarked Rés Ye 89 (CIBN 
M-355) are catalogued as a legacy from Joseph Van Praet, previously owned by 
Heiss. On the opening folio of each text, the same early hand has inserted the 
texts title in red ink in the middle of the upper margin. These two texts, then, 
apparently had the same early owner who handwrote their titles in a uniform 
position. In addition to its title, this copy of the Adevineaux also bears the signa- 
ture “Thomas” in an early hand, accompanied by very distinctive pen flourishes, 
in two places. A very similar red handwritten title and an identical “Thomas” 
signature are also found in the OB Brugge’s copy of Chartier’s QI, which it 
received as a legacy from Van Praet, on the opening and closing folios respec- 
tively. These three copies originally formed the final three texts in the recueil 
Heiss. These texts were clearly kept together at some point early in their history; 
all three were titled in red, and two were also signed uniformly by “Thomas.” 
The 1779 description of the recueil Heiss provides further information about 
“Thomas,” for it transcribes a distinctive ownership note copied by hand onto 
the final folio of the Heiss Débat entre trois chevaleureux princes: “Ces presens 


70 Notice, 26. The oB Brugge holds almost all its Mansion editions as a result of gifts or legacy 
from Van Praet; see Pierre-Joseph Laude, Catalogue méthodique de la Bibliothèque pub- 
lique de Bruges (Bruges: 1847), 654-69. 

71 The BnF holds two copies of the Adevineaux, printed by Mansion; these comprise two 
different versions of the text, however; cf. Van Praet, Notice, 47-9. 
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livres sont a moi, Léonard Thomas, Prêtre. Qui les trouveray qui[1] les rende & je 
pairay le vin” [These present books belong to me, Leonard Thomas, priest. 
Whoever finds them, let him give them back to me and I'll buy him some wine]. 
This ownership note can be seen clearly today on the final folio of what is 
now BnF Rés D. 862, the volume which contains the sole BnF copy of the Débat 
(CIBN B-612). It is here accompanied by an identical “Thomas” signature and 
pen flourishes to those which appear in the Adevineaux and Q1 discussed above, 
and it identifies this copy of the Débat as that which constituted part of the 
recueil Heiss in 1779, and which obviously formed part of Léonard Thomas’s 
early collection of Mansion texts. Also owned by Léonard Thomas was the copy 
of the Art de bien mourir which is now the second text in Rés. D. 862; it too bears 
his distinctive signature at its close.” At the very least, Thomas's collection of 
texts, as identified through his signature, must have comprehended the BnF 
Débat which bears his ownership inscription, the copy of the Adevineaux which 
is now BnF Rés Ye 186, the oB Brugge Q1, the BnF Art in Rés. D. 862, and very 
possibly the BnF Doctrinal as well.” Chartier’s text, then, was certainly being 
read by one early reader in the context of Mansion’s broader printed output. 


The Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy in Lyon 


As has been frequently noted, the town of Lyon on the rivers Rhône and Saône 
saw an explosion in printed vernacular books at the end of the 15th century.” 
Its geographical location afforded it a web of trade links with most of western 
Europe, and it was known for its mercantile activities, including frequent foires 
attracting traders from far afield.” The beginnings of printing in Lyon in the 


72 L'Abbé de St Léger, “Observations,” 248. 

73 Rés. D. 862 is a puzzle; it has hitherto been described (e.g. in CIBN) as containing a com- 
pletely different set of Colard Mansion copies to those which formed the recueil Heiss. 
However, the distinctive provenance note found in Rés. D. 862’s Débat clearly identifies it 
as that referred to in the 1779 description of the recueil Heiss. See further Olivia Robinson, 
“A Note on the Provenance of BnF Rés D. 862, A Collection of Colard Mansion Prints,’ 
Journal of the Early Book Society 16 (2013), 249-59. 

74 This copy of the Doctrinal does not contain the “Thomas” signature; however, it does 
share the feature of a red handwritten title on its opening folio with the “Thomas’-owned 
copies of the Qi and the Adevineaux. 

75 See Guillaume Fau, Sarah Sakok, Marie Smouts and Sylvie Tisserand, “L'imprimerie à Lyon 
au xvè siècle: un état des lieux,” Revue francaise d'histoire du livre 18-21 (2005), 191-277, 193. 

76 On printing in Lyon at this time, see: Fau et al., “Etat des lieux,” Dominique Coq, “Les 
incunables: textes anciens, textes nouveaux,” Histoire de l'édition française 1 (Paris: 1982), 
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early 1470s foreshadow key elements of its future success. Barthélemy Buyer, a 
local businessman, hired Guillaume le Roy, a printer from Liége in the Low 
Countries, to pioneer the new technology in Lyon, producing a range of books 
designed to suit the different tastes, professional orientations and disposable 
incomes of the town’s inhabitants.” Until 1485, printers were afforded tax 
exemption by the town, attracting a large number of book-producing artisans 
from different areas of Europe. Fau et al document the tightly knit networks of 
exchange and co-ownership in materials and premises which swiftly took hold 
in Lyon among its population of printers. These networks were facilitated by 
intermarriages, inheritances, and geographical proximity (the printers’ district 
in Lyon was situated on the “presqu'île,” a slim strip of land between the town’s 
two rivers). 

Among the most successful of the earliest Lyon printers is the still- 
anonymous “ICD,”8 who introduced a series of vernacular texts into the Lyon 
marketplace c. 1489-92. Among these are three by Chartier (LBDsm, La 
Complainte contre la mort, Le Lay de paix), and three more which have firm asso- 
ciations with Chartier in manuscripts: the BDQEM, L'Hôpital damours and Le 
Songe de la pucelle. Of these three, the Hôpital and the BDQEM are commonly 
featured in manuscripts as component parts of the gBDsM.” Four of a possible 
nine manuscripts collect the Songe with Chartier works, two of which four 
include the LBDsMm and Querelle-texts.8° Chartier’s own Complainte, too, is often 
anthologized with the BDSM and Querelle-texts.®! The 1cD also issued — among 
other items — several debate-texts, a collection of Demandes et réponses 
d'amours, and two editions of Dits et ventes d'amours.8? These short works (those 
mentioned here range from 6 to 28 folios), all printed in quarto format, appeared 


180-84 and Anatole Claudin, Histoire de l'imprimerie en France au XV è et au xvié siècle, 
III-IV (Paris: 1915). 

77 See Hillard, “Histoires d’L,” 87 on differences between Lyonnais and Parisian markets. 

78 See Hillard, “Histoires d’L” on attempts to identify this figure, most recently as the printer 
Jean du Pré de Lyon. Hillard’s evidence suggests, however, that du Pré probably was not 
the 1CD. See 86-7. 

79 The Hôpital is collected with Chartier works in 22 extant manuscripts. See McRae, The 
Quarrel, 26. On its role in the Querelle, see Hult/McRae, Le Cycle, “Introduction,” McRae, 
“The Trials,” and Armstrong, Virtuoso Circle, Ch.1. Ten of a possible 19 manuscripts provide 
the BDQEM with a title or rubric associating it with Chartier or LBDsM, as do printed Faiz 
volumes, see McRae, The Quarrel, 26-27. 

80 See Cayley, “Debating Communities,” 193-4. 

81 See Hult/McRae, Le Cycle, 1. 

82 On the structural mechanics of the Demandes et réponses and relevance to Chartier’s 
amatory debate poetry, see Cayley, Debate and Dialoge, 12-13. 
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alongside larger, more ambitious books by the same printer, including Martin le 
Franc’s Champion des dames, whose defence of female virtues also resonates 
with the themes of LBDSM and Querelle.83 

I suggest that the manner in which the 1CD issues these texts forms a 
response to the phenomenally popular QBDSM, transmitted in various forms in 
more than 30 manuscripts in the course of the 15th and early 16th centuries.8+ 
McRae, in an important article, has recently explored the booklet construction 
of some Querelle-manuscripts, suggesting that many were “constructed item 
by item from booklets conceived with the intention of disposability,’ as well as 
appearing in bespoke or pre-planned codices.®5 She outlines the speculative 
purchase of manuscript texts in booklet form, perhaps at different times and 
from different sources, to be followed later by retrospective binding at the 
instigation of the owner, as a possible feature of many Querelle-manuscripts. 
Cayley and McRae have also drawn attention to the ways in which intertextual 
relationships between various works constituting the QBDSM are often 
encoded through construction, layout and decoration of manuscripts.86 
Fribourg, Bibliothéque Cantonale et Universitaire Ms L. 1200, for example, fea- 
tures rubrics which sequence its Querelle-texts in a numerical order (e.g. “ly 
seconde livre,’ “ly tier livre”), and refers to “la belle dame” as central protagonist 
in each text.$? BnF, fr. 2230 boasts a carefully organized design scheme in which 
a system of decorated borders and capitals are used alongside rubrics to link 
Querelle-contributions together into one sequential liure or group. 

The approach to gathering booklets of Querelle-texts described by McRae 
obviously intersects fruitfully with the reader-led creation of printed 
Sammelbdnde. The paratextual features of the IcD’s Querelle-texts suggest 
that he, like many scribes and annotators, presented these works using reg- 
ular and corresponding systems of organization and decoration. These give 
a sense of visual uniformity to his printed works, enhanced by his distinctive 
typeface, encouraging readers to perceive them as a matching set. The 1CD's 
LBDSM, BDQEM and Songe are all presented using an identical format. The 
printer opens all three with a woodcut illustration in the centre of the page, 


83 See Swift, Gender, Writing, Ch. 2, esp. 151-2. 

84 See Hult/McRae, Cycle, lxv—vi and Laidlaw, Poetical Works. 

85 McRae, “Cyclification and Circulation,” cited at 104. 

86 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, Ch. 4; McRae, “The Trials” and “Cyclification and Circulation.” 
Ad hoc “booklet” construction does not preclude retrospective matching rubrication/ 
decoration, see Ibid., 103. 

87 On this manuscript, sometimes called the “Diesbach manuscript,’ see Piaget, “La Belle 
Dame et ses imitations,’ Romania 4 (1905), 597-602 and McRae, “Cyclification and 
Circulation,” 95-6, as well as her contribution to this volume. 
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Lar plus nay fentenrenc ne aife 
Soit defcrire. foit Sennoper 
LXiofe qua mop na autre plaife 
niuSroit md Hulote traire 
Alopeufes choles eferice 
Nia plume up faucote attatiSze 
Yon fecoit uta fanguea fes dire 
FJenay Couche qui puiffe rire 


Senuie fe fine Se Bel aimé 


FIGURE 10.2 La Belle Dame sans mercy, Lyon, Imprimeur du Champion des Dames, c. 1490. 


and the title of the work above it. The verso contains the same woodcut 
illustration, but without the title, and the opening folio of text begins with 
the rubric “Sensuit...” or “Cy commence...” [‘here follows’ or ‘here begins’] 
followed by the title (for LBDSM and the Songe, see Figs. 10.2 and 10.3). 

In each case, the text is presented in one column in the centre of the 
page, and the rubric is situated at the opening of this column. The woodcuts 
used to illustrate the three texts were taken from the series used in Jean du 
Pré of Lyon's 1489 Pierre et la belle Maguélonne. The IcD uses a series of 
images by (presumably) the same engraver, taken from the same long narra- 
tive, with corresponding visual aesthetics to illustrate this series of texts. His 
presentation of the Hôpital is almost identical (see Fig. 10.4); the only differ- 
ence is that here, he uses two woodcuts (rather than one, repeated) on recto 
and verso of the title-page, from a different source. Both Hôpital woodcuts 
depict an identically designed image of Cupid, however, and both originally 
occurred in the Icb’s Champion edition (occurring on Ff. a.vii v and b.v r of 
that text). 

The layout of these texts, then, and the associations most of their woodcuts 
have, suggest uniformity of presentation. LBDSM is linked through layout 
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FIGURE 10.3 Le Songe de la pucelle, Lyon, Imprimeur du Champion des Dames, 1488-1492. 


to the BDQEM — mirroring the latter’s widespread incorporation into the 
Querelle — at the close of which poem the Lady abruptly changes her hostile 
tone and accepts the Lover. Titling the poem with reference to LBDSM, as 
many manuscript copies do, conceptualizes it as a move in the QBDSM, a 
reprise of the discussion between Chartier’s Lover and Lady.88 It effectively 
re-writes the end of Chartier’s poem to give a lady “qui eut mercy” [who had 
mercy], unable to resist the “beau parler” [attractive language] of her lover, 
instead of being rendered suspicious by it. However, the 1CD also includes the 
Songe in this group, in which, as Cayley has shown, it is suggested through the 
allegorical figure of “Honte” [Shame] that “la Pucelle” [the young girl] should 
adopt precisely the distrust of courtly rhetoric displayed by LBDsM, rather 
than the enthusiasm for romantic intrigue suggested by “Amour” [Love]. 


88 Itis usual to attribute a pre-Querelle author to the poem, often Oton de Grandson; how- 
ever cf. McRae’s comments, The Quarrel, 20-1. It is certainly possible that the BDQEM was 
in fact a genuine (as opposed to adopted) contribution to the Querelle. 
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FIGURE 10.4  L'Hôpital d'amours, Lyon, Imprimeur du Champion des Dames, 1488-1492. 


Honte’s advisory role in the poem is foregrounded by the 1CD through his 
woodcut, which depicts a woman in bed visited by a second woman; these 
figures are labelled pucelle and honte by the printer. The Songe, LBDSM and 
BDQEM all explore the positions in which women are placed when pressed to 
return sudden (often unsolicited) declarations of love. The topic of courtly love 
is exploited further by the 1CD through his inclusion of the Hôpital — one of the 
most widely transmitted Querelle-texts in manuscripts — into his printing pro- 
gram. Although its woodcut-source differs from those of the foregoing texts, it 
links thematically with them as the poem’s narrator famously views Chartier’s 
own tomb beside that of the Belle Dame’s lover. In doing so it promotes its own 
importance as a response to LBDSM. The poem also memorializes Chartier, 
citing his name as the ultimate example of poetic skill,8° an advertisement for 
other texts by or otherwise associated with him. Finally, its woodcut-source also 


89 “Entour sa [Chartier’s] tombe, en lectres d'or / Estoit tout l'art de rhetorique” [around his 
tomb, in golden letters, was all the art of rhetoric], Hôpital, ll. 425-440. Cf. Hult, “Authorial 
or Scribal,” 777-8 on a similar reason for the Hépital’s inclusion in collected Chartier 
prints. 
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emphasises the relevance of Le Franc’s Champion to the issues raised by the 
Querelle; as McRae notes,°° Le Franc makes explicit reference to the Hôpital 
within the Champion, and the Icb cements this intertextual connection 
visually. 

Uniformity of a different kind occurs in the Icp’s presentation of Chartier’s 
Complainte and Lay de paix. For these texts (and many others, e.g. Les Demandes 
and Les Ventes) the 1CD uses the fashionable oversized calligraphic “L” as focal 
point for the title page. Following the title pages, these texts are then laid out 
like LBDSM, with an incipit in the center of a single column, followed by 
the text. Hillard identifies the 1CD as one of the first printers in Lyon to follow 
the trend for a calligraphic “L,” which had begun in Paris.9! The same “L” was, as 
we have seen, also copied by Pierre Le Caron for use in his 1489 pioneering col- 
lected Chartier edition, Les Faiz. In this way, the IcD’s Chartier texts are also 
linked visually, through fashionable printing styles, to contemporary develop- 
ments in printing Chartier outside of Lyon. 

As with Mansion texts in Brugge, some evidence remains which suggests 
that short texts issued by the 1CD and his Lyon contemporaries were gathered 
in Sammelbände.The British Library holds an 1CD copy of the Lai de paix and 
Complainte, now bound separately. Their bindings are identical, suggesting 
that the texts were placed in them by the same owner. Both texts are six 
folios long; however, the post-medieval binder has had to “pad out” the end 
of each volume with blank leaves; this feature lends weight to my suggestion 
that placing a hard binding on one six-folio text was an impractical task. In 
both prints, distinctive yellow-ink rubrication has been applied to the calli- 
graphic “L” on the title page, and to capital letters throughout the text. The 
pages of the Lai have been stained brown in places, and a similar brown stain 
appears on F. a.ii of the Complainte. These features combine to suggest that 
this 1CD Lay de paix and Complainte may, at an early stage in their history, 
have been bound together. Further possible evidence of a Sammelband gath- 
ering 1CD Chartier-related texts is the volume sold by Jean-Pierre Imbert 
Chastre du Cangé in 1733, now dismembered in the BnF.9? This collection 
contained ten texts by the 1CD, including the Songe, LBDSM, the BDQEM 
and the Lay de paix.?? How old their binding was, however, cannot now be 
determined.°4 


90 McRae, The Quarrel, 16. 

91 Hillard, “Histoires d’L,” 86. 

92 See CIBN C-270. 

93 See Catalogue des livres du cabinet de M. de Cangé (Paris: 1733), 83. 

94 The final text in this volume was printed 1489-1515 in Paris; the binding must, therefore, 
have dated to after this time. 
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I have thus far concentrated upon the 1cD because his program of textual 
presentation created visual and thematic links for his consumers between the 
texts he issued, and thus invited a reading strategy which searched out inter- 
textual resonances. This, I have argued, in some respects mirrors the manu- 
script contexts in which Chartier texts were often transmitted during the 
15th century. Moving focus outwards to consider the Lyon marketplace more 
broadly reveals a raft of editions of related texts available in the same market- 
place at the close of the 15th century, and which argue for the commercial 
viability and intense popularity of these works. Gaspard Ortuin issued an edi- 
tion of the Hôpital c. 1490; Ortuin’s title page format bears little resemblance 
to that of the 1cp, differentiating the two rival editions of the text for their 
potential buyers. His title page doubles as incipit, using a decorated capital “c” 
(“Cy commence ...”), with a woodcut on the verso. Both capital “c” and wood- 
cut were from his recent edition of Breydenbach’s Pelerinage a iherusalem.% At 
around this date, Ortuin also worked in partnership with Pierre Schenck, 
printer of the Abuzé in Vienne, who adopted the name Boutteiller in Lyon. One 
of the woodcuts initially used by Schenck/Boutteiller in his Vienne edition of 
the Traité des eaux artificielles soon after appears in Lyon, illustrating a 1491 
print of the BDQEM by Mathieu Huss (a text which Schenck/Bouteiller would 
probably have known due to its earlier Vienne impression by Schilling). Huss 
also employed a distinctive border which had its origins in Vienne to decorate 
this text.®6 A copy of the Abuzé en court had been brought out anonymously 
in Lyon c. 1484/5, upon whose illustrations Schenck/Bouteiller based his 
Vienne edition’s woodcut cycle.” Commercial and artistic contacts between 
printers thus forge links between the Vienne market and Lyon. One of the two 
15th-century Sammelbdnde now in Jena comprises three Lyon texts: a set of 
Demandes damour (Schenck/Bouteiller), du Pré’s Pierre de Provence, and an 
anonymous Hystoire et pacience de griselidis, a text also issued by Schenck/ 
Bouteiller in Vienne and Lyon. The 15th-century owner of both Jena volumes 
has been traced to Lyon,°? suggesting that gathering short, vernacular texts 
together in Sammelbände did indeed form part of Lyonnais practices of book 
consumption and marketing. 


95 Both are stylistically distinctive; Ortuin imported his 1489 Pelerinage cuts from the first 
German edition (Mainz: 1486), see Claudin, Histoire, 111, 397-408. 

96 See Dalbanne/Droz, Imprimerie, Fig. 145. 

97 Ibid., 255-31. 

98 Jena, ULB A. I. X11. q. r. Inc. See Dalbanne/Droz, Imprimerie, 253-4, 273-5 and Figs. 170-3 
on Schenck’s Vienne and Lyon Patiences. 

99 Shaw, “Unrecorded Incunables,” 198. 
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Alongside the 1CD and Huss BDQEMs, further editions of the poem were 
brought out in Lyon c. 1495 by Pierre Maréschal and Barnabé Chaussard, and 
post-1497, possibly by Jean de Vingle. Both of these editions employ the same 
woodcut illustration of a woman and a man to illustrate the text. This illustra- 
tion, originally of Jason and Medea, had been used by Le Roy to illustrate his 
c. 1487 Lyon edition of the Roman de Jason; here it incorporated a panel dis- 
playing an ox, a dragon and the golden fleece which has been removed for 
the BDQEM edition. De Vingle’s BDQEM uses similar presentation strategies to 
the ICD: a grotesque, calligraphic “L” is used to form the “La” of the title-page 
while the Jason woodcut is printed on its verso. The calligraphic “L” is, however, 
very different in design to that of the 1CD.100 Maréschal-Chaussard preferred a 
totally new form of title page, with the BDQEM’s title in large textura-style let- 
ters, and a woodcut directly beneath it. In addition to producing a BDQEM 
(issued twice c. 1495) Maréschal-Chaussard also issued another LBDsM-related 
text, LAmant rendu cordelier à l'observance damours,!°! and the first copy of 
Chartier’s Breviaire des nobles (BN) to be printed in Lyon, both c. 1500. The issue 
of these texts by Maréschal-Chaussard places them in a Lyon marketplace 
which included copies of Chartier’s LBDsM, Lay de paix and Complainte (1cD), 
two of the Hôpital (1CD and Ortuin), one of the Songe (1CD) two of the Abuzé 
(anon., and Martin Havard c. 1494) and several of the BDQEM (ICD, Huss, de 
Vingle, Maréschal-Chaussard). These Chartier pieces, and texts associated 
with him, were often marketed by Lyonnais printers as uniformly designed 
quarto books, a feature which would encourage collection and mise-en-recueil 
on the part of consumers. The ICD appears to have established a particular 
commercial interest in these texts. His LBDSM, BDQEM, Hôpital and Songe are 
presented visually as a matching set of pamphlets, as are his Complainte and 
Lay de paix. His presentation strategies reinforce intertextual connections 
within this series, while the choice of the Champion des dames as source-text 
for the Hépital’s woodcuts also draws Le Franc’s defence of women directly 
into its orbit. 


Robert Foucquet, Jean Crés and the Breviaire des nobles 
While the production of Chartier texts in Lyon can be contextualized in terms 
of the town’s extraordinary boom in vernacular printed books, the print with 


which I conclude was produced in a different geographic and economic 


100 See Claudin, Histoire, 111, 305-6. 
101 On which see Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 136-8, 156-62. 
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context. Towards the end of 1484, Robin Foucquet and Jehan Crés were set up 
as printers in the town of Bréhan-Louédac, Brittany, by a local nobleman, Jean 
de Rohan, Seigneur du Gué-de-L'sle.! These printers brought out a much 
more extensive and cohesive repertoire of texts than any yet issued in Brittany, 
a repertoire which included Alain Chartier. During the year 1485, the Foucquet- 
Crès atelier rapidly issued a series of seven short French texts (6-14 folios in 
length) which included Chartier’s BN, plus the Coutumes de Bretagne, the 
Mirouer dor de l'âme pécheresse (58 folios), the Vie de Jésus-Christ (154 folios) 
and the Danse des aveugles (44 folios).108 

Only one copy of the Foucquet-Crès BN now survives, in BnF, Rés Ye 1154. 
This book is a collection of six of the possible seven short Bréhant-Louédac 
prints.°* On arrival in the library, it formed part of a larger collection of 
Foucquet-Crés material, which also contained the Vie, the Mirouer and the 
Secret des secretz.!5 When these texts were originally bound together is impos- 
sible to say; it seems likely, however, that at least some of the six short texts 
which now make up Rés Ye 1154, including the BN, were kept together at an 
early date. Several different 15th-to-16th century hands have made notes and 
scribbles at various points throughout the texts, all of which fit neatly into the 
current page margins, suggesting that they were all exactly the same size when 
annotated (and that they have not been trimmed since). One of the longer 
manuscript notes comprises an accurate citation, copied onto the final folio of 
the Bn, of the first few lines of the Trespassement nostre dame, which is found 
immediately before the Songe and the Bn in the current arrangement of the 
volume. These features would suggest that the BN and the Trespassement at 
least may have been kept together at an early stage in their history. 

La Borderie has suggested that Foucquet-Crés’s business plan may have 
involved marketing a series of “handbooks” comprising short vernacular pieces 
including devotional texts (Trespassement, Oraison, Vie, Lois), material to 
equip readers with legal and interpersonal savoir-faire (Secret, Coutumes), and 
conduct guides (Songe, Patience, BN).!°° Consumers would be able to mix and 
match texts; for example, a household containing a young son and daughter 


102 See Xavier Ferrieu, 500 Ans de l’Imprimerie en Bretagne (Rennes: 1985), 21-22. 

103 Seelbid.,21 and Arthur La Borderie, L’Imprimerie en Bretagne au XVe siècle (Nantes: 1878). 

104 It contains, in order, Lois des trespassés avec le pelerinage maistre Jehan de Meung; Oraison 
de Pierre de Nesson; Trespassement nostre dame; Songe; BN and La Patience de Griseldis. La 
Prise de Grenade (possibly Troyes, Guillaume le Rouge, post-1492) is also now bound at the 
end of Rés. Ye 1154. 

105 See CIBN A-558. The Secret is the seventh short text (6 folios). 

106 La Borderie, L'Imprimerie, 6-7. 
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might want to collect the BN and the Songe as exempla in good conduct for 
each gender. The proverbial sayings incorporated within the Songe might play 
into this presentation as didactic literature; they provide “soundbites” of wis- 
dom which a young reader could take away from the text.!°” The repeated lines 
of each ballade in the Bn could equally have this effect. A household in which 
a young woman was about to be married might consider the Patience de 
Griseldis — subtitled Lexemplaire des fames mariees — useful reading matter. 
Certainly, it was often anthologized in manuscripts in this way; it appears three 
times with the Ménagier de Paris and four with the Livre du Chevalier de la Tour 
Landry pour l'enseignement de ses filles.!°8 

As La Borderie notes, “les impressions...se ressemblent absolument: méme 
format...méme papier avec même filigrane: on dirait le même livre” [the printed 
books resemble one another absolutely: the same format, the same paper with the 
same watermark: they could be the same book]. To this, I would add that each 
features an almost identically worded colophon, commencing “cy finist...” [here 
ends], and giving date, name of printers and patron. This uniformity of presenta- 
tion may be partly due to the fact that Foucquet and Crès were début printers in 
1485; elaborate design features may have been beyond their scope. However, the 
net result is a collection of short booklets which (like those issued by the 1CD) 
belong together visually in a series, an effect which may well have been commer- 
cially motivated, aimed at fostering didactic connections between the texts. 

A second context for the Songe, BN and Patience trio, however, is found in 
manuscript presentation. Four extant manuscripts collect the Songe with 
Chartier’s BN." Cayley discusses the way in which the Sion manuscript’s 
rubrics explicitly call attention to the “sense of community and interplay of 
these texts,” highlighting the scribe’s presentation of the Songe as an intertex- 
tual partner-piece to the other items in the manuscript”! I have already 
discussed the ways in which the Lyon Songe is presented intertextually by 
the 1CD alongside LBDSM, BDQEM, Hôpital, Lay de paix and Complainte, and 
the relevance this may have for Chartier’s anti-courtly, pro-feminine stance. 


107 However, cf. Cayley, “Debating Communities,” 196, which reads them as a critique of 
empty linguistic commonplaces. 

108 See E. Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, L'Histoire de Griseldis en France au XIVe et xve siècle 
(Paris: 1933), 34-8. 

109 La Borderie, L’Imprimerie, 5, my emphasis. 

110 BnF, fr. 161, Arsenal 3253, Vat. Reg. Lat. 1323 and Sion, Supersaxo 97bis. 

111 Cayley, “Debating Communities,” 193-4. 

112 The1CD and Fouquet-Crès Songes preserve different versions of the text; a third, now-lost 
edition existed, probably the same version as Foucquet-Crès, but with woodcuts. See 
A. de Montaiglon, Recueil de poésies francoises des xve et xvie siècles, 111 (Paris: 1856), 204. 
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Its impression by Fouquet-Crés alongside the Patience and the BN, I suggest, 
forms a further exploration of this stance.” 

The Patience appears several times in manuscript collections alongside 
explicitly pro-feminine material, including the Roman de Melibé et Prudence, 
and, on one occasion, Le Fèvre’s Livre de leesce (Vatican, Fonds Reine Christine 
Reg. MS 1519).4 In Arsenal MS 2076, as Cayley notes, it appears beside the 
Debat entre bouche medisant et femme deffendant, which in turn appears 
once collected with Chartier pieces, including the 8N.1$ In Valenciennes, BM 
MS 417, the Patience is anthologized with the Bn, the Débat de reveille-matin 
and the Hépital"6 The Débat des deux seurs, another text discussed by Cayley 
due to its frequent appearance with LBDSM and QBDSM, also appears 
in Valenciennes 417. This piece is anthologized twice with the Songe: in BnF, 
fr. 25553 and Arsenal 3523, which also contains the BN. The Songe, Patience, 
and BN, then, are a trio of texts whose potential associations, in the minds of 
some consumers, might go well beyond conduct literature. 


Conclusion 


In printing the BN, Songe, and Patience as a set, I have suggested that Fouquet 
and Crés’s activity may be situated alongside the production of specific types 
of Chartier manuscript anthology, of which Arsenal 3523 or Valenciennes 
BM 417 are good examples, manuscripts whose central themes pivot around a 
discernible contribution to the Querelle des femmes and the related problem of 
sincerity in courtly discourse, most often through setting up intertextual dia- 
logue between texts by Chartier and by others. In this sense, Chartier is an 
author whose dissemination in manuscript and print in the late 15th and early 
16th centuries throws into extremely sharp relief some of the continuities 
between the two media for which I have argued throughout this chapter. These 
continuities, I have argued, are visible not just in the presentation of large, 
collected Chartier volumes such as the Faiz, but also in the overlooked produc- 
tion of specific Chartier texts in printed form, and the ways in which these 
individual texts interact with others found on the same marketplace at roughly 


113 Cayley notes the relevance of Griselda’s story to Chartier’s “defence of women and of 
moral values.” See “Debating Communities,” 199. 

114 See Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, Griseldis, Chs 2 and 3. On the Livre, see Swift, Gender, 
Writing, 148-50. 

115 See Cayley, “Debating Communities,” 199. 

116 Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, Griseldis, 40—41. 
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the same time and in the same place, whether issued by a single printer or 
more than one. Cayley has described manuscript books containing Chartier 
texts as “material spaces of play”;17 this description could equally well be 
applied to printed texts. Printers, I have suggested, linked texts visually and 
paratextually through page layout, design, woodcut source and placement, 
all features which provide an interpretative structure through which a 
reader might approach a text, and which can encourage that reader to con- 
sider texts as interconnected with one another, able to speak to one 
another, rather than as individual, stand-alone “books.” Tracing and re- 
assembling, where possible, the potential connections forged by readers 
and printers between texts, and setting them alongside our knowledge of 
the way in which Chartier is often presented in manuscripts, allows us to 
more fully comprehend the ways in which Chartier’s myriad early readers 
took readerly and interpretative possession of his work. It also allows us to 
appreciate the extent to which particular printers participated in and facil- 
itated this action. 

The way in which I have chosen to present this material has, inevitably, 
focused upon particular places: Brugge, Lyon, Brittany, and Paris. At the close 
of this chapter, then, it will be salutary to foreground the limitations, as well as 
the advantages, of this approach. Firstly, the links between manuscript and 
print which I have highlighted in each case — although important — are cer- 
tainly not the only ones which can be drawn between the books I have dis- 
cussed. Fouquet and Crés’s printed pamphlets, for example, could also be seen 
to fit in with the work of contemporary printers from different locations, such 
as those active in Vienne, or in Lyon, where the Patience and Songe had been 
printed alongside several Chartier texts, and where an individually printed 
copy of the BN was also to become available in 1500. Geographical locations 
such as Lyon or Brugge were not isolated or “sealed off” areas, and printed texts 
could, and did, move from their initial geographical location. In this way, meth- 
ods of consumption of printed texts might influence each other as much as 
they influenced, and were influenced by, manuscript books. Secondly, in 
choosing to focus closely on the output of particular printers in particular 
places, there are, inevitably, books which I have not discussed. LBDSM, for 
example, is not only printed in Lyon; editions of this work are issued in Paris by 
Nicolas de la Barre c. 1500 and by Richard Auzoult in Rouen c. 1504-5; both 
would bear further discussion. The BN, likewise, is also issued in Paris by 
Guillaume Nyverd in 1515. Antoine Vérard remains, apparently, the only printer 
to issue the Débat des deux fortunés damours (as part of his Jardin de Plaisance) 


117 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 10. 
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until Galliot du Pré; Chartier’s appearance in the Jardin also, no doubt, merits 
more investigation than I have been able to give here. Examining Chartier’s 
appearance in print reveals an author whose output is widely drawn upon by 
many early printers in different geographical and cultural contexts, and whose 
presence in print has much to tell us about late-medieval book production, 
marketing and readerships. 


PART 4 


Charterian Influence 


CHAPTER 11 
Alain Chartier and Medieval Catalan Literature! 
Marta Marfany 


The only general study we have on the influence of French poetry on medieval 
Catalan literature is by Amadée Pages.” It focuses on three main areas: the 
presence of French musicians at the Aragonese court, the adaptation of fixed 
French forms in Catalan poetry, and the dissemination of the works of the 
poets Guillaume de Machaut (c.1300—77), Othon de Grandson (c1340-97), and 
Alain Chartier (c1385-1430). Five decades later, Marti de Riquer studied Alain 
Chartier’s La Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM), described the impact of the 
poem on contemporary Catalan poetry, and edited a Catalan medieval transla- 
tion of the work.? Thanks to new data and more recent scholarship, we are 
now in a position to supplement Pagés’s pioneering contribution and Riquer’s 
excellent study and provide a more detailed picture of the spread of French 
poetry in the territory of the Crown of Aragon, and to evaluate Chartier’s influ- 
ence on 15th-century Catalan poetry. 


French Poetry 


In the mid-15th century Catalan poets were reading French poetry. This was 
neither a new phenomenon nor a passing one, but rather a cultural habit 
acquired through tradition, that can be traced back to the second half of the 
14th century, thanks, above all, to King John 1 (1387-96) and his wife, Yolande of 
Bar, who was closely related to the French royal family.* Surviving contempo- 
rary documentation testifies to the royal couple’s broad cultural interests, and 
their particular penchant for all things French. In addition, recent scholarly 


1 This research for this article was funded through project FFI2011-27844-Co3-03 (Universitat 
Autonoma de Barcelona) from the Ministerio de Economia y Competitividad. 

2 Amadée Pagès, La poésie française en Catalogne (Toulouse — Paris: 1936). 

3 Marti de Riquer, Alain Chartier. La belle dame sans merci. Amb la traducció catalana del segle 
xv de fra Francesc Oliver (Barcelona: 1983). Pagès had also previously edited the translation: 
“La Belle Dame sans merci d'Alain Chartier. Texte français et traduction catalane,” Romania 62 
(1936), 482-530. 

4 Yolande of Bar was the daughter of the Duke of Bar, and the niece of the Duke of Berry and 
King Charles v of France. 
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studies have shown the extent to which French culture had permeated the 
Aragonese court and the speed with which the very latest innovations arrived 
from Paris.5 King John and his queen, therefore, played a decisive role in the 
dissemination of French poetic texts, such as the Roman de la Rose and works 
by Guillaume de Machaut.® John was not only a bibliophile; he also had a keen 
interest in music, and brought to his court some of the very best minstrels and 
cantors (chantres) of the time, recruited mainly from Paris and Avignon, 
thereby converting it into one of the key hubs for the creation of the ars sub- 
tilior, the musical style derived from the ars nova.’ Several of the composers 
and works featured in the Chantilly Codex (Muséé Condé de Chantilly, 564, 
olim 1047), among the most important collections of 14th-century French poly- 
phonic music and one of the primary sources for the ars subtilior, have close 
links with John’s Aragonese court — as well as with the court of Foix and the 
Papal Court at Avignon — even though the manuscript itself was not copied 
there.’ Thanks to the pervasive influence of the ars nova, French had become 
the language for secular compositions in most European courts, a phenome- 
non that was to persist throughout the 15th century, dominated as it was by 
Franco-Flemish composers. As Pagès had indicated in her aforementioned 
study, with its focus on the presence of French musicians at the Aragonese 
court, and the adaptation in late-medieval Catalan poetry of French lyric 
formes fixes that had their roots in musical forms, this musical perspective is 


5 Lluis Cabré and Montserrat Ferrer, “Els llibres de França i la cort de Joan d'Aragó i Violant de 
Bar,” in El saber i les llengües vernacles a l'època de Llull i Eiximenis. Estudis ICREA sobre ver- 
nacularitzacié, (eds.) Anna Alberni, Lola Badia, Lluis Cifuentes, and Alexander Fidora 
(Barcelona: 2012), 217-30. 

6 For the Roman de la Rose, see Cabré and Ferrer, “Els libres de França.” Several letters from 
John 1 and Yolande of Bar between 1380 and 1390 testify to the circulation of Guillaume de 
Machaut’s books at the Aragonese court (Antoni Rubió i Lluch, Documents per Uhistoria de la 
cultura catalana Mig-eval (Barcelona: 1908-21 (facs. 2000), although the general way in which 
they are described (“lo romang de Machaut “lo libre appellat Mechaut “lo libre [...] de 
Guillem de Maixaut,” etc.) do not allow us to ascertain the exact identity of the works in 
question. 

7 OnJohn! asa patron of the arts and of music in particular, see Mè Carmen Gomez Muntané, 
La musica en la casa real catalano-aragonesa 1336-1442 (Barcelona: 1979), 2 vols. 

8 On the Chantilly manuscript, see Terence Scully, “French Songs in Aragon: the Place of Origin 
of the Chansonnier Chantilly, Musée Condé 564,” in Courtly literature. Culture and Context, 
(eds.) Keith Busby and Erik Kooper (Amsterdam - Philadelphia: 1993), 509-22; Yolanda 
Plumley and Anne Stone, The Chantilly Codex (Bibliothèque du Château de Chantilly, MS 564) 
(Turnhout: 2007-08), 2 vols.; and Mè Carmen Gomez Muntané, “Trebor a Navarra i Aragó, 
Mot so razo 8 (2009), 7-15. 
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crucial to determining the extent of the French influence on 14th- and 15th- 
century Catalan poetry.? 

To cite an example, the anonymous Frondino e Brisona, from the turn of the 
century, contains a virelai and five rondeaux in French. It is a narrative work 
in Occitan noves rimades (octosyllabic rhymed couplets) which includes 
Catalan letters in prose, in addition to the French pieces. It can therefore be 
considered to follow the model of French works which featured the narrative 
dit in rhyming couplets interspersed with prose letters and poems — rondeaux, 
ballades, lays, and virelais — a genre that proliferated in France after Guillaume 
de Machaut’s Livre du voir dit (1364). The anonymous author of Frondino e 
Brisona adapts this model to the linguistic code of his own literary context, 
with the noves rimades in Occitan, the prose in Catalan, and the songs in 
French. 

The French forms — the lay, virelai, rondeau, and ballade — gradually dis- 
placed the troubadour musical tradition as they became incorporated into 
Catalan poetry. The first poet we know to have adapted the lay to his own tradi- 
tion, clearly influenced by Machaut, was Andreu Febrer (1375/80-1437/44). 
Employed as a scribe at the court of John 1 and then of Martin 1 (1396-1410), and 
later as chamberlain to Martin's son, Martin the Younger, in Sicily (King of Sicily, 
1390-1409), Febrer is documented as being in the service of Yolande of Bar 
between 1410 and 1413 and Alphonse the Magnanimous (Iv of Aragon, v of 
Catalonia, and I of Naples) from 1417.12 A ballade by Febrer has also survived, 
which, along with those by Gilabert de Proixida (d. 1405), are the first Catalan 


9 Pagès, La poésie française, 45-69 and 104-70. On music at the court of John 1, including the 
latest data and status quaestionis, see Marta Marfany, “Balades, lais i rondells francesos en 
la literatura catalana del segle xv,” Mot so razo 8 (2009), 16-26. 

10  Frondinoe Brisona, (ed.) Annamaria Annicchiarico (Bari: 1990). 

11 All early Catalan poetry belongs to the troubadour tradition; in other words, all verse 
(including noves rimades) was composed in Occitan, or rather an Occitan-Catalan hybrid 
language. Ausias March’s generation, in the early 15th century, is the first to use Catalan in 
the composition of poetry. 

12 On Andreu Febrer, see Lluis Cabré, “Andreu Febrer, fabbro i lector,’ in From the Cancioneiro 
da Vaticana to the Cancioneiro General: Studies in Honour of Jane Whetnall, (eds.) Alan 
Deyermond and Barry Taylor, Papers of the Medieval Hispanic Research Seminar 60 
(London: 2007), 103-14; on the adaptation of the lay in Catalan poetry, see ibid., “Los enu- 
igs’ de Jordi de Sant Jordi i l'adaptacié del lai líric a la poesia catalana medieval,” in Estudis 
de literatura catalana en honor de Josep Romeu i Figueras, 2 vols., (eds.) Lola Badia and 
Josep Massot i Muntaner (Barcelona: 1986), 1: 183—206, and ibid., “El conreu del lai líric ala 
literatura catalana medieval,’ Llengua & Literatura 2 (1987), 67-132. For Andreu Febrer’s 
work, see Andreu Febrer, Poesies, (ed.) Marti de Riquer (Barcelona: 1951). 
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examples of the form. Proixida also worked at the courts of John 1 and Martin 1 
and is linked towards the end of his life with the Papal Court in Avignon.’ Both 
Febrer and Proixida would have read and heard performances in the Aragonese 
court of Guillaume de Machaut’s work, as well as that of other French authors. 
One of Machaut’s first followers, Othon de Grandson, was also admired at the 
Aragonese court, and a selection of his poetry is included in the Catalan Vega- 
Aguilé songbook, or canconer (Barcelona, Biblioteca de Catalunya, 7-8). This 
manuscript provides us with an invaluable snapshot of early 15th-century liter- 
ary tastes: classic troubadour poetry, 14th- and early 15th-century Catalan 
authors — with Gilabert de Proixida and Andreu Febrer taking pride of place -, 
noves rimades, and a selection of French poetry, made up of 24 pieces, most of 
which are by Grandson, but with noteworthy contributions by other authors 
suchas Guillaume de Machaut, Florimont de Lesparre, and Jean de Garenciéres.!* 
While the poet Jordi de Sant Jordi (d. 1424) was in the service of Alphonse the 
Magnanimous, he also composed lays and ballades. One of his poems, Passio 
amoris, features a possible loan from Grandson’s ballade Salut de paix et bonne 
entencion, which figures among the French compositions copied in the Vega- 
Aguiló cançoner, and so would have been familiar to the Aragonese court. 
Throughout the century, French music and poetry maintained a strong pres- 
ence. This can be seen in the lengthy allegorical poem La gloria damor, written 
in the mid-15th century by Bernat Hug de Rocaberti, to whom we shall return 
later.!6 It is a work full of musical references — to dances, songs, and instruments — 
that Rocaberti uses to recreate the ambience of a contemporary royal court. 
Two musical compositions which he mentions are French: the piece entitled 
“Cuer je souspire” for harpsichord (La gloria damor, wv. 1130-1132) must have 
been a version of the /ay De cuer je souspire, found in a manuscript copied around 
1450 in Burgundy; the other composition, the “canço del angoixos” [song of 
anguish] (La gloria d'amor, vv. 187-91 and 198-9) refers to the Deul angoisseux by 


13 For Gilabert de Proixida’s work, see Poesies de Gilabert de Préixita, (ed.) Marti de Riquer 
(Barcelona: 1954). On the French influence on Febrer and Proixida, see Marta Marfany, “La 
influència de la poesia francesa d’Andreu Febrer a Ausiàs March,’ Estudis Romànics 24 
(2012), 259-87. 

14  Onthe French poems in the Vega-Aguild, see Pagès, La poésie française, 173-244, and Anna 
Alberni, “Guillaume de Machaut en la tradicié catalana dels segles xiv i xv: la suite 
d'esparses del ms. 8 de la Biblioteca de Catalunya,” in Translatar i transferir. La transmissió 
dels textos i el saber (1200-1500), (eds.) Anna Alberni, Lola Badia and Lluis Cabré (Santa 
Coloma de Queralt: 2009), 317-47. 

15 Jordi de Sant Jordi, Poesies, (ed.) Aniello Fratta (Barcelona: 2005), 214. 

16 The gloria d'amor of fra Rocabertí, (ed.) H.C. Heaton (New York: 1916). 

17 Marfany, “Balades, lais i rondells,” 22. 
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Christine de Pizan (1364—1430),!® Ballade v1 of Les Cent Ballades, which enjoyed a 
wide circulation throughout Europe thanks to the musical version by one of the 
most celebrated contemporary composers, the Franco-Flemish Gilles Binchois 
(1400-60). This is not the only indication of knowledge of Christine de Pizan’s 
work in the Crown of Aragon; Eleanor of Avignon, a family member employed in 
Yolande of Bar’s household, owned a copy of La Cité des dames, and it is possi- 
ble that a manuscript of Les Cent Ballades was also in circulation, as the inven- 
tory of the goods of Charles of Aragon, prince of Viana (1421-61), the son of King 
John 11 of Catalonia and Aragon (1458-79), includes “les cent balades descuarna- 
des en paper” [the cent ballades, on paper, unbound]? and there is an indication 
in another document that he also owned an illuminated copy of the same work.21 

And so to Alain Chartier. We know from contemporary account ledgers that 
during an indeterminate period between 1409 and 1414, Chartier was in the ser- 
vice of the daughter of King John 1 of Aragon and Yolande of Bar, Yolande of 
Aragon (Barcelona 1383-Saumur 1443), who married Louis 11 of Anjou (1377- 
1417).2? The future dauphin Charles, engaged to Marie of Anjou, Yolande’s daugh- 
ter, and who ruled as Charles v11 (1422-61), also lived in the Anjou family seat in 
Provence from 1413. Laidlaw suggests that Chartier must have been at Yolande of 
Aragon’s court as a member of the staff of Charles, who at that time was just ten 
years old and under Yolande’s tutelage.” Be that as it may, it is worth noting that 
this phase of Chartier’s career coincided with a period in which the relationship 
between the house of Anjou and the royal court in Barcelona was particularly 


18 Jane Whetnall, “Veteris vestigia flammae’: a la caza de la cita cancioneril,’ in 7 canzonieri 
di Lucrezia/Los cancioneros de Lucrecia. Atti del convegno internazionale sulle raccolte 
poetiche iberiche dei secoli xv—xvii. Ferrara, 7-9 ottobre 2002, (eds.) Andrea Baldissera and 
Giuseppe Mazzocchi (Padua: 2005), 179-92. 

19 Antoni Iglésias, Llibres i lectors a la Barcelona del segle xv. Les biblioteques de clergues, 
juristes, metges i altres ciutadans a través de la documentació notarial (1396-1475), unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis (Bellaterra: Universitat Autonoma de Barcelona: 1996), 580. 

20 Manel de Bofarull, Apéndice al Levantamiento y guerra de Cataluña en tiempo de Juan 11. 
Documentos relativos al principe de Viana, Vol. 13, in Colección de documentos inéditos del 
Archivo General de la Corona de Aragón, vol. 26 (Barcelona: 1864), 141. 

21 Manuel Cruells, “Alguns documents sobre la vida cultural i literària de Carles de Viana,” 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans 17 (1932), 9. It is impossible to say with certainty whether the 
prince of Viana’s copy of Les Cent Ballades were those written by Christine de Pizan or those 
of the same name by Jean le Seneschal, which were also circulating at the time, as attested 
by a manuscript from the Dalmases library, now lost (Ignasi M. Puig and M. Assumpta 
Giner, Index codicologic del Viage literario de Jaume Villanueva (Barcelona: 1998), 31). 

22 Cornelius J.H. Walravens, Alain Chartier. études biographiques, suivies de pièces justificatives, 
dune description des éditions et d'une édition des ouvrages inédits (Amsterdam: 1971), 114. 

23 James C. Laidlaw, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier (Cambridge: 1974), 3. 
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close. During the interregnum following the death without heir of Martin I (1410), 
before the Compromise of Caspe (1412), one of the candidates for the vacant 
Aragonese throne was Louis 111 of Anjou (1403-34), the son of Yolande and Louis 
11 of Anjou. Louis 111’s candidacy was energetically supported from Barcelona by 
his grandmother Yolande of Bar, who even offered jewellery and possessions as 
surety in support of her grandson's cause. In 1410 and 141, she was in regular cor- 
respondence with her daughter and son-in-law, and sent them various emissaries 
to discuss the question of the succession. One such was the poet Andreu Febrer. 
On 24 October 1410, Febrer was at the Angevin court as Yolande of Bar’s trusted 
internuncio, commissioned to provide suitable counsel to her daughter and to 
brief the ambassadors whom he was to accompany to Paris for an audience with 
the king of France and other French nobles.” It was not the first time that Febrer 
went to Paris on such a mission; he had already had audiences with Louis 11 of 
Anjou and Charles vi (1380-1422) in Paris in 1407.”° It is therefore quite possible 
that Febrer met Chartier at some point, either when Chartier was in the service 
of Yolande of Anjou, or when they coincided in Paris. Both poets were chancery- 
trained secretaries and ambassadors, and had similar literary interests. Whatever 
the case may be, Alain Chartier was a well-known author to 15th century Catalan 
poets and became, without a shadow of doubt, the most influential French poet 
in the Aragonese court. Furthermore, the existence of a Catalan translation of La 
Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM) extant in five manuscripts sets him apart as a 
special case in terms of dissemination, worthy of particular attention. 


Alain Chartier. La Belle Dame sans mercy and the Catalan 
Translation 


Ausias March (1400-59), the foremost Catalan poet of the Middle Ages, offers 
us an indication of how well known Alain Chartier’s poetry was. Throughout 
his œuvre, there are traces of readings of French poetry and specifically of Alain 
Chartier’s work; Marti de Riquer found the clearest example over 50 years ago.25 


24 Francisca Vendrell, Violante de Bar y el Compromiso de Caspe (Barcelona: 1992), 209. 

25 The documents relating to Febrer’s visit to Paris in 1407 are summarized in Febrer, Poesies, 
129-30; all other information is from Vendrell, Violante de Bar, 189-90, 191-201, and 209. 

26 Martí de Riquer, “Alain Chartier y Ausiäs March,” Revista de Filología Española 39 (1955), 
336-8. For the French text, I quote from Piaget’s edition (Alain Chartier, La Belle Dame 
sans mercy et les poésies lyriques, (ed.) Arthur Piaget (Lille - Geneva: 1949), 54), as the text 
of his base manuscript is closer to March’s than the one edited by Laidlaw (Laidlaw, The 
Poetical Works, 384-5). For the Catalan, see Ausiàs March, Poesies, (ed.) Pere Bohigas 
(Barcelona: 1952-59, reed. 2005). 
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Se onques deux yeulx orent telle puissance Yo viu uns ulls haver tan gran potença 


de donner dueil et de promettre joie de dar dolor e prometre plaher 

Alain Chartier, XX (rondeau), vv. 1-2 Ausias March, CI, vv. 1-2 

[If ever two eyes had such power [I saw eyes which had such great power 
to give sorrow and to promise joy. | to give sorrow, and to promise pleasure. | 


There are also echoes of Chartier’s rondeaux in the works of other authors, such 
as Romeu Llull (c.1439-96), and traces of the Debat des deux fortunés damours 
(DDFA) in two texts by the poet Pere Torroella (c.1420-c.1492).27 That said, 
LBDSM is undoubtedly the work by Chartier that had the greatest impact on 
Catalan literature. 

Pere Torroella himself, who also wrote lays and a ballade, quotes a passage 
from LBDSM in his poem Tant mon voler sés dat a amors, written between 1436 
and 1445. It is a lay composed using quotations from the works of troubadours, 
Catalan poets, and some French poets; in addition to Chartier, there are also 
contributions from Guillaume de Machaut and Othon de Grandson. Torroella 
cites lines 313-20 from Chartier’s poem:?® 


Penedit tart, mos pensaments 
torni als drets comendaments 
de - Layn Xertier: 


Amours est criiel losengier, “Amour es cruzel lizongier, 
Aspre en fait et doulx a mentir, aspre en fayt e doug a mentir, 

Et se scet bien de ceulx venger e se set bien de seus vengier, 

Qui cuident ses secrez sentir. que cuydent ses secrets sentir. 

Il les fait a soy consentir Yl les fet a soy consentir 

Par une entree de chierté; par una entré de cherté, 

Mais quant vient jusqu’au repentir, mes quant vient jusqu’el repentir 
Lors se descouvre sa fierté. lors se descuevre sa fierté.” 

Alain Chartier, LBDSM, VV. 313-20 Pere Torroella, XXII, vv. 67-79 


[Love is a cruel flatterer, bitter in deed yet [I regretted it too late, my thoughts turned to 
sweet in his lying, knowing well how to take the apt commandments of Alain Chartier: 
revenge on those who claim to understand his Love is a cruel flatterer, bitter in deed and 
secrets. He makes them promise their loyalty sweet when lying, knowing well how to take 


27 See Marfany, “La influència,” 259-87. 

28 The Catalan is from Pere Torroella, Obra completa, (ed.) Francisco Rodríguez Risquete 
(Barcelona: 2011), vol. 1, 352-3. Unless otherwise indicated, all the quotations from LBDSM 
in this section are from Laidlaw’s edition (Laidlaw, The Poetical Works, 328—60). 
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with a show of affection, and itis not until revenge upon those who claim to understand 

one repents that he reveals his ferocious his secrets. He makes them promise their 

side].2° loyalty with a show of affection, but when it 
comes to repenting, then he reveals his 
ferocious side. | 


Bernat Hug de Rocabertí also quotes from LBDsM in his poem La gloria d'amor, 
mentioned earlier. It is a remarkably rich allegorical work, a clear example of 
the “Garden of Love” or “Lovers’ Hell” genre, in which a predominantly Italian 
influence is combined with elements of French origin and the native Catalan 
poetics of, mainly, Ausias March. Apart from the use of several metrical struc- 
tures derived from fixed French forms and certain linguistic and stylistic traits 
easily attributable to the French lyric tradition, this French influence has left 
its imprint on two very interesting narrative scenes from La gloria damor. In 
the first of these (lines 747-61), a poetic debate takes place between Petrarch 
and three French poets, identified as Machaut, Grandson, and Chartier:$0 


Entrats que fom, d’un alt jo viu descendre 

quatr’omens bells, los tres d’una semenga; 

lo quart parech Patrarcha’n son entendre. 

Quant foren prop, justats se returaren 

ab orde gran, e lexant fellonia, 

d’amor ensemps entre si disputaren 

qual mils d’amor los secrets conexia, 

e per amor senti mundana fama, 

e de tots cells escrit qual mils havia. 

Estranys dictats e poesies belles 

los bons amants cascu d’ells no dubtave 

dir ne comptar d’amor grans maravelles. 

Lurs rahons grans viu esser infinides; 

mes a la fi jo viu que -| de Florença 

Franga vence per diverses pertides. 

B.H. de Rocabertí, La gloria damor, vv. 747-61 

[When we came in, I saw four handsome men coming down from a high 
place, three from the same family, the fourth one resembled Petrarch in 
his manner of expressing himself. When together they approached me, 


29 Translations from Chartier’s poem are quoted from Joan E. McRae, The Quarrel of the 
Belle dame sans mercy (New York/London: 2004) unless otherwise noted. 

30 Pagès, La poésie française, 100. All quotations from La gloria damor are from Heaton, The 
gloria damor. 
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they stopped and, politely and without rancor, they began to discuss 
which of them was more knowledgeable about the secrets of love, who 
enjoyed more wordly renown because of love, and who had written best 
about love. None of the good lovers doubted that he had recited verses 
and splendid poems, and explained wondrous things about love. Their 
arguments were endless, but in the end I saw that the man from Florence 
was winning against France on several issues. | 


In the second scene (lines 392-7), Rocabertí has the character of the “Dama 


Sans Marci” appear in a lovers’ gallery and pronounce one of the most famous 


passages of Chartier’s LBDSM: 


E viu una d'elles [parlar], 

dient axi, 

e fonch la Dama Sans[s] Marci, 
ab veu e gest de gran musarda: 


Se moy ou autre vous regarde, Se moy [ou] autre vos reguarde, 

Les yeulx sont faiz pour regarder. les ulls son fayts por reguarder. 

Je ny prent point aultrement garde; Ge n'i pris poynt c'autre m'en garde: 

Qui y sent mal s’en doit garder. qui sen[t]e mal s’en doyt guarder. 

Alain Chartier, LBDSM, vv. 237-40 B.H. de Rocabertí, La gloria d'amor, wv. 
390-7 


[If I or another should look your way, eyes [I saw one of them talking, it was the Dame 


were made for looking. I mean nothing else Sans Mercy, who spoke thus, in a pitiless 


by it. He who might suffer from it should tone and with disdain: If I or another should 


protect himself. ] look your way, it is because eyes were made 


for looking. I mean nothing else by it. He 
who might suffer from it should protect 
himself. | 


It is quite likely that Rocabertí had not only read zBDSM but also other texts 
from the cycle of the same name, as described by Hult and McRae.*! By includ- 


ing the Belle Dame as a character in his work, Rocaberti was imitating authors 
like Baudet Herenc and Achilles Caulier, who made Chartier’s Belle Dame the 
protagonist of their allegorical narratives. 


31 


Alain Chartier, Baudet Herenc, and Achilles Caulier, Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans mercy, 
(eds.) David Hult and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 2003); Joan E. McRae, The Quarrel of the Belle 
dame sans mercy (New York/London: 2004); Joan E. McRae, “Cyclification and the 
Circulation of the Querelle de La Belle Dame sans mercy,’ in Chartier in Europe, (eds.) 
Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 2008), 91-104. 
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The dissemination of LBDSM and its homonymous cycle explains the prolif- 
eration of poems in Catalan which cover the same themes or which are also in 
dialogue form, such as the anonymous Clamor d'un enamorat. Written in deca- 
syllabic octaves, introduced with the headings “Replica l'amant” [the lover 
replies] and “Respon la senyora” [the lady responds], the poem is a dialogue in 
the style of LBDSM in which the lover bemoans the lady’s lack of mercy. Certain 
lines, such as those that follow, show a clear indebtedness to Chartier’s poem:2 


Replica l'amant 

Raho consent que mes guardo merescha 
l'om qui serveix de son voler s’aymia 

que no aquell lo qual forçat ne sia, 

car lo forçar fa que ell la servescha. 

Pero ne ssou la causa sens dubtansa 

del gran amor que us port e portare, 

qu’eb bon esguart m’en donas demostransa 
tal que molt prest ami Vostra Merce. 


Respon la senyora 

Si us gordi may, algu no presumescha 

que jo us miras per mal ni vilania; 

car, en ma fe, yo guarda no -n prenia 

d'un fet semblant, ans m'es cosa molt frescha. 

Mes, segons veig, vos teniu mal’usansa, 

que per mirar pensau que us vulla’n be. 

per que no us cal aver pus esperansa, 

que fas vos sert yames vos amare. 

Clamor d'un enamorat, RAO 0.59, VV. 33-48 

[The lover replies: It is reasonable that he who serves his beloved with all 
his heart is more deserving of love that he who does so out of obligation, 
since he only serves her because he is made to. You, however, are without 
the shadow of a doubt the cause of the intense love that I have and will 
have for you, because you made it clear to me with a look, and I loved you 
straightaway. The Lady responds: If once I looked at you, let no one think 
that I did so through malice or in ill faith; for, I promise you, I did not real- 
ize this, and this is new to me. I see, though, that you are mistaken if you 


32 The quotation from Clamor d’un enamorat is taken from RIALC Repertorio informatizzato 
dell'antica letteratura catalana (Universita di Napoli Federico 11), http://www.rialc.unina. 
it., RAO 0.59. All other poems with a ‘Rao’ code are also from the RIALC database. 
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think that someone likes you just because they have looked at you. 
Therefore, there is no hope for you, I can assure you that I will never 
love you. | 


We can also detect the influence of Chartier’s poem in L'ànima d'Oliver by 
Francesc Moner (1463-92), a prose work composed well into the 15th century, 
in which certain phrases clearly echo zBDSM:55 


“Maleyt fon lo dia que may vos viu, belesa encastada en cor més dur que - 1 
negre marbre!” [I curse the day I set eyes on you, beauty encased in a 
heart harder than black marble!] (Francesc Moner, Lanima d’Oliver) 

“Mal jour fu pour moy adjourné, / Ma dame, quant je vous vy oncques” 
[A bad day dawned for me, my lady, when I first laid eyes on you.] (Alain 
Chartier, LBDSM, VV. 191-2) 

“Ha, cuer plus dur que le noir marbre / En qui Mercy ne puet entrer” 
[Oh! what a heart, harder than the blackest marble, in which no Pity can 
even enter. ] (Alain Chartier, LBDSM, vv. 689-90) 

“Quy de leuger creu lo report dels ulls, poria emmalaltir cada hora” 
[Whoever believes too easily the report of his eyes might fall ill at any 
time.] (Francesc Moner, L'ànima d'Oliver) 


“Qui croit de legier les rapports / De ses yeulx sans autre esperance / 
Pourroit mourir de mille mors / Avant au’actaindre a sa plaisance.” [He 
who believes too easily what his eyes see, without any other reason for 
hope, could die a thousand times before attaining his joy.] (Alain Chartier, 
LBDSM, WV. 141-4) 


The high point of LBDSM dissemination, however, is the Catalan translation 
of the poem by Fra Francesc Oliver, amember of the Order of the Hospitallers 
(also called the Order of St John of Jerusalem or the Order of Malta), and 
an individual close to Charles of Aragon, Prince of Viana, the son of King 
John 11.54 

There are five manuscript witnesses of the Catalan translation, all from 
the 15th century.% The translation itself came to play an important role as a 


33 Francesc Moner, Obres catalanes, (ed.) Peter Cocozzella (Barcelona: 1970), 146. 

34 On the figure of Francesc Oliver, see Marti de Riquer, Alain Chartier. La belle dame sans 
merci, xxix-xl. 

35 Paris, BnF, esp. 225, fols. 165-76; Barcelona, Biblioteca de Catalunya, 10, fols. 24v-37; 
Barcelona, Biblioteca de l’Ateneu, 1, fols. 102-u8v; Zaragoza, Biblioteca universitaria, 210, 
fols. 264r-296v; and Montserrat, Biblioteca del Monestir de Montserrat, 992, fols. 103-4. 
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point of reference for poets who borrowed passages and adopted expressions 
or words from it, rather than from the French original. It is thanks to one of 
these imitators that we have been able to narrow down the date of the trans- 
lation. Antoni Vallmanya, a minor poet, and a Barcelona notary with a keen 
interest in poetry who imitated the great poets of his time — Ausiàs March, 
Bernat Hug de Rocabertí, and Pere Torroella — copied complete lines from 
their work word for word. In composing his own verses, Vallmanya also lifted 
lines from the Catalan translation of LBDsM. We can see some in his poem Si 
tardas veus he fallit en respondre, written between 1454 and 1459: 


“c'amor no és per tots en agual mida” [for love is not of the same dimen- 
sion for everyone] (A. Vallmanya, VIN, v. 10) 

“Plaher no és per tots en egual mida” [pleasure is not of the same 
dimension for everyone] (Catalan translation of LBDSM, V. 329) 

“Plaisir n'est mie partout un” [Pleasure is not everywhere the same] 
(LBDSM, V. 329, trans. modified) 

“Qui no u creura no: n pot esser forçat” [he who does not believe can- 
not be forced to] (A. Vallmanya, VIII, v. 27) 

“qui no me'n creu, no-n pot esser forsat” [he who does not believe me 
cannot be forced to] (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 384) 

qui ne m'en croira, je m'en passe [he who does not believe me, I wash 
my hands of it.] (LBDSM, v. 384, trans. modified) 

“com tan leuger s’atraveix fer empresa” [how flippantly he dares to do 
this] (A. Vallmanya, VIII, v. 30) 

“que molt leuger s’etreveix fer empresa” [that so flippantly he dares to 
do this] (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 399) 

“qu'el prent tout a son avantage” [for she takes all to her advantage] 
(LBDSM, V. 399) 

“car dels cançats Amor concent lur guisa / e, quant ve puys al panadir, 
allisa” [for Love grants the weary their wishes, and, when they then regret 
it, she attacks] (A. Vallmanya, VIII, vv. 55-6) 

“Car ella - ls fa consentir a sa guisa...mes, puys, quant ve al penedir, allisa” 
[for she makes them consent according to her wishes...but then, when 
they regret it, she attacks] (Catalan translation of LBDSM, vv. 317, 319) 

“Il les fait a soy consentir...mais quant vient jusqu'au repentir” [He 
makes them submit to him...but when it comes time to repent] (LBDSM, 


WV. 317, 319) 


Fortunately, we have a precise date for most of these poems because Vallmanya 
wrote, with typically notarial fastidiousness, extensive rubrics and marginal 
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notes for each one, providing the date, location, and circumstances of its 
composition. The poems in which he uses the Catalan version of LBDSM date 
from 1457, 1458, and 1459;°° we can therefore conclude that the translation was 
made before 1457. 

Some of Vallmanya’s poems were presented at the poetry competition “La 
Joya de la desconeixença” [The joy of mercilessness].3” This competition, 
founded and sponsored by the Barcelona surgeon Marti Bellit in 1457, was 
undoubtedly a response to the success and influence of Chartier’s LBDSM as 
well as to the spread of the theme of the cruel lady, especially when we bear in 
mind that the inaugural poem at the event, Vallmanya’s Ancis tot de l'amagat 
engan (RAO 183.2), features not only textual borrowings from the Catalan trans- 
lation of LBDsM but also a narrative frame very similar to the one employed by 
Chartier. As in Chartier’s poem, the narrator withdraws to the countryside full 
of anguish; he unexpectedly overhears a declaration of love and witnesses the 
cruel rejection of a loyal lover, and in the end the lady is also censured for her 
lack of pity and denounced as “full of ‘desconeixença’” the Catalan equivalent 
of “sans mercy.’38 

Like LBDsm itself, the Catalan translation was remarkably successful. It 
would seem that some authors, like Vallmanya, only knew the translation; 
others, such as Romeu Llull, were probably influenced by both the French 
original and the translation;5° and finally in other cases, such as the anony- 
mous poem Clamor d'un enamorat and Francesc Moner’s L'ànima d'Oliver 
mentioned above, it is difficult to discern whether the authors knew the origi- 
nal, or the translation, or both. In any case, it is clear that the Catalan transla- 
tion represents a further contribution to the dissemination of LBDSM and 
that, like so many other works, it formed part of the “querelle” generated by 
Chartier’s poem. 


36 For a detailed analysis of the relationship between Vallmanya’s work and the Catalan 
translation of LBDsM, see Marta Marfany, “D’Ausias March a Bernat Hug de Rocabertí: 
Antoni Vallmanya i el canon poètic de mitjan segle xv,” Llengua & Literatura 18 (2007), 
45-73- 

37  “desconeixença” was a term used to refer to a lady’s cruelty or lack of mercy, as Pagès and 
Riquer have pointed out. See Pagès, La poésie française, 97-8; Riquer, Alain Chartier, 
xxiiij-xxvV. 

38 Riquer, Alain Chartier, xxiv—xxv. On the textual coincidences between Vallmanya’s poem 
and the Catalan translation of LBDSM, see Marfany, “D’Ausias March,” 65-7. 

39 For Romeu Llull, see Pagès, La poésie française, 356-7; Riquer, Alain Chartier, xxv; and 
Romeu Llull, Obra completa, (ed.) Jaume Torró (Barcelona: 1996), 187-93. 
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Characteristics of the Catalan translation of La Belle Dame 
sans mercy 


Riquer has studied and edited the Catalan translation of LBDSM, highlighted 
its salient characteristics, and compared it with the French original, based on 
three manuscript witnesses. In his view, the Catalan translator had a perfect 
understanding of the work in hand and, despite errors and lapses, knew how 
to reproduce the spirit, flow, and style of the original.*° It is indeed a high- 
quality translation, but we are now in a position to provide a more nuanced 
assessment of those errors and lapses. The reconstruction from a collation of 
35 manuscripts of a much broader range of variants in the French tradition 
allows us to make sense of many passages previously thought to be either cor- 
rupt or poorly translated. A few examples will suffice to illustrate the point: 


Nul ne se doy amy clamer Negu no deu fer-me clams ni querela 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 333) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 333) 
amy clamer] a moy clamer Nc, en amoure Ng*! 


In this line, it appears at first reading that the translator has not understood the 
word “amy” (“friend,” “amic” in Catalan), because the Catalan text (“no one 
should complain to or reproach me”) differs in meaning from the French (“no 
one should call himself a friend”). However, here the Catalan “fer-me clams” 
(“complain to me”) translates the variant “a moy clamer” found in witness Nc.42 
It would appear, therefore, in the light of this variant, that we are not dealing 
with a translation error, but rather that Oliver was translating exactly what he 
must have been reading in his exemplar. In another case, 


La mesnie Faulx Semblant porte Lo malestruch son falg semblant aporta, 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 365) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 365) 

la mesnie] la mesmes Gb Nc Nj Oa, le 

meseureux Ng, la mesure Gf No Pa Pe Pg Pk 

Po Qf Qg Qo Qr, la monstre Ph 

the sense of the Catalan text (“the wretch shows a false face,” “is pretending”) is 
some distance from the meaning of the equivalent line in the edited French 


40 Riquer, Alain Chartier, xlix. 

41 Variants are based upon the author's inspection of the manuscripts, and not on printed 
editions. 

42 Iuse Laidlaw’s sigla. See The Poetical Works, 43-8. 
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text (“the followers of Faux Semblant,” with “mesnie” meaning “a group of 
people,” “followers” or “entourage”). However, the translator clearly did not 
have this reading in his exemplar, but rather the variant “le meseureux” (“unfor- 
tunate,” “wretch”), found in witness Ng, of which the Catalan “malestruch” is a 
literal translation. 

In the final example, 


J'appelle devant Dieu qui m’ot yo, cert, m'apell davant Déu de qui-m roba 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 755) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, V. 755) 
qui m'ot] qui me ost Gj quil most Ng 


Oliver translates the variant reading “ost” (witness G/) from the verb “oster” (“to 
take”), rather than “ot” from the verb “ouïr” (“to hear,” “to listen”) in the line- 
ending phrase “de qui - m roba” (“of he who steals from me”). 

Nevertheless, certain solutions in the Catalan translation cannot be explained 
in the light of the French manuscripts. How a translator of poetry is going to 
adapt the original meter into their target language is a fundamental question. In 
this case, Oliver has chosen to write his translation in decasyllable octaves, the 
predominant form found in 15th-century Catalan lyric, and used almost exclu- 
sively by many poets, including Ausias March. The Italian translator of LBDSM 
also favored a native verse form, the terzina — linked three-line strophes of eleven- 
syllable iambics — employed by Dante in the Divine Comedy, as did the English 
translator who used the Chaucerian iambic pentameter.# Translating verse 
involves a series of constraints that determines the translator's modus operandi. 
Oliver, though faithful to the meaning and lexis of the original, nevertheless has 
to adjust his version to the meter and language of his own poetical tradition. 

The first aspect to be considered in such a translation is, therefore, the adap- 
tation of the French meter. Chartier uses the so-called huitain libre, octosyl- 
labic octaves with three rhymes (ababbcbc). The Catalan translation is in 
decasyllabic octaves (strophes of eight ten-syllable lines with a masculine cae- 
sura at the fourth syllable [4 + 6]), the dominant or exclusive form for the 
majority of 15th-century Catalan poets. It features a cross rhyme scheme 
(ababcdcd) — commonly used in decasyllabic octaves — with an alternation 


43 For the Italian and English translations, see Carlo del Nero, La Dama sanza merzede, (ed.) 
Giuseppe E. Sansone (Rome: 1997) and “La Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ in Chaucerian Dream 
Visions and Complaints, (ed.) Dana M. Symons (Michigan: 2004), 201-74. On the metrics 
of the three medieval translations of LBDSM and other contemporary verse translations, 
see Marta Marfany, “Traducciones en verso del siglo xv,’ Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 
(Liverpool), vol. 90.3 (2013), 261-73. 
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between masculine rhymes (where the stress falls on the final syllable) and 
feminine ones (with the stress on the penultimate syllable). The choice of 
cross rhymes constitutes a response to a desire on the translator’s part to match 
his own octaves more closely to Chartier’s huitains with a slightly different 
scheme. The alternation between masculine and feminine rhymes, however, 
together with the increase in the number of rhymes from three to four, restricts 
the extent to which the rhyme scheme in the French original can be preserved 
in the translation. To illustrate some of these points, here is the first strophe of 
the poem alongside the Catalan translation: 


Nagaires, chevauchant, pensoye 8a No ha gran temps,/cavalcant, jo pençava, 10a 
Com home triste et doloreux, 8b com un hom trist,/cansat e dolords, 10b’ 

Au deuil ou il fault que je soye 8a en un gran dol/hon Fortuna - m lançava, 10a 
Le plus dolent des amoureux, 8b lo més dolent/de negun amorós, 10b’ 

Puis que, par son dart rigoreux, 8b pus qu-ab son dart/e força rigorosa 10c 

La mort me tolly ma maistresse 8c me tolch la Mort/la senyora de mi, 10d’ 

Et me laissa seul, langoreux, 8b lexant-me sol,/ab Tristor engoxosa 10c 

En la conduite de Tristesse. 8c en lo govern,/dolords e mesquí. 10d’ 

Alain Chartier, LBDSM, vv. 1-8 Catalan translation of LBDSM, vv. 1-8 


[Not so long ago, while out riding, Iwas [Not long ago, while out riding, I was thinking, 
thinking, as a man sad and grieving does, as aman sad, tired, and sorrowful does, about 
of the woeful state I was in, being the the great sorrow in which Fortune cast me, the 
saddest of lovers for, by his cruel sword, most sorrowful of any lover, because with his 
Death has taken my mistress from me and dart and harsh strength Death has taken my lady 
left me alone and languishing, guided only from me, leaving me alone, governed by 

by Sadness. ] distressing Sadness, sorrowful and unfortunate. | 


In lines 2 and 3, the addition of an adjective (“cansat” and “gran,” respectively) 
allows for a near literal translation, converting the eight syllables in the French 
into ten in the Catalan. In line 4, the construction with “negun” can be explained 
as a result of having to translate “amoreux” with the singular “amorós” in order 
to preserve the masculine rhyme, given that the plural form carries the stress 
on the penultimate syllable (“amorosos”). In line 5, the insertion of “e força” 
to create a coordinate structure in the Catalan is motivated by the need for a 
feminine rhyme. This is achieved by making the Catalan translation of the 
French adjective (“rigoreux”) agree with the inserted feminine noun “força” 
(“rigorosa”), rather than the masculine noun “dart” (“rigurés”). The word string, or 
syntagma, “de mi” in line 6 not only brings the syllable count up to the required 
number but also provides the line-ending stress that the word “senyora” would 
not. The less literal translation of lines 3, 7, and 8 is also conditioned by, among 
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other factors, metrical considerations: in line 3 the translator needs a word that 
rhymes with “pençava” (line 1), and so he adapts the line with the rhyme word 
“lançava”; in line 7, faced with the potentially problematic translation of “lan- 
goreux” with a feminine rhyme, Oliver takes the word “Tristesse” from line 8 
and qualifies it with an adjective (“Tristor engoxosa”), translating (in line 8) the 
sense of “langoreux” with the binomial “dolorós e mesquí,” a masculine rhyme. 

The translation is therefore governed by metrical constraints that affect the 
final outcome. The syllable count imposes the first restriction. In some cases 
the two extra syllables in the Catalan decasyllabic line provide the translator 
with a certain amount of leeway in his choice of words. Nevertheless, one of 
the most frequent problems that the translator encounters is that a literal 
translation of the line will often give him only seven, eight or nine syllables. He 
then has to incorporate changes so that the French text fits the Catalan ten- 
syllable line. This is often merely a case of minor modifications or additions, as 
we have seen in lines 2 and 3 in the previous quotation. In other cases, how- 
ever, a more drastic remedy is required, in particular for those lines — like line 
5 above — which require a feminine rhyme; in such cases the translator cannot 
use the French rhyme word, which is always masculine. Thus, because of the 
combination of rhymes and the alternation between masculine and feminine 
ones, Oliver only uses the same rhyme words as in the French text in 40 rhym- 
ing pairs. This means that only ten per cent of the rhyme words in the transla- 
tion (80 lines of the 800 in the text) coincide with the ones used by Chartier. 
This in turn means that the remaining go per cent (720 lines) are innovations 
introduced by the translator. For example in the three lines below, both the 
syllable count and the need for a feminine rhyme lead to the incorporation of 
new syntagmas into the text which were not there in the original (in line 385, a 
post-nominal modifier; in 427 a clause and in 439 a noun, both introduced with 
coordinating conjunctions): 


Qui a faulcon, oisel ou chien Qui ha falcó, ocell o ca de rassa 

[He who has a falcon, bird, or dog] [He who has a falcon, bird, or purebred dog] 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 385) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 385) 

Mais il est trop large du sien car molt és larch del seu e massa gosa 

[But he is too generous with his goods] [for he is very generous with his goods, and 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 427) he is too bold] 


(Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 427) 
Et way cuer, sens, bouche ne yeulx ni tinch lo cor, seny, bocha, ulls ni cella 
[And I have not heart, senses, mouth, nor [I have not heart, good sense, mouth, eyes, nor 
eyes] eyebrows] 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 439) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, v. 439) 
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These line-ending additions or fillers are the most significant changes with 
regard to the French text; they are at the same time the modifications that 
bring the translation closer to the Catalan poetic model. Writing in verse in the 
15th century, even if it was a translation, involved recourse to a poetic language, 
to certain formulae, to stylistic traits, and a certain vocabulary that would have 
imposed themselves on the translator automatically. It is precisely in these 
line-ending fillers supplied by the translator to make up the required ten syl- 
lables that we find rhyme words, syntagmas, or expressions commonly found 
in contemporary Catalan poetry. Here are some examples: 


Le conseil que vous me donnez Cert, lo consell que -m donau, ma senyora 
Se puet mieulx dire qu’exploicter. se pot mils dir que no fa pas lo fer; 

Du non croire me pardonnez, de creure-u yo me perdonau est - ora, 
(Alain Chartier, BDSM, vv. 497-9) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, vv. 497-9) 
[The advice that you give me is easier said [Certainly, the advice that you give me, my 


than done. Forgive me for not following it.] lady, is easier said than done. You will 


pardon me for not believing it now] 


“Qu’altre que vos no -m pot donar un'ora // si de vos no, qui tinch per ma 
senyora” [for no one but you, whom I consider my lady, can give me a 
moment] Joan Berenguer de Masdovelles, RAO 103.150, vv. 13 and 16 

“Trist, doloros, en mal signe fonch l'ora // Mala nesqui, car vos sou ma 
senyora” [sad, sorrowful, born under a bad sign, since you, my lady now 
reject me] Joan Rocafort, RAO 150.2, vv. 25 and 27 

“ab passió continua cad -ora, | car, per tamor d’enujar ma senyora” 
[suffering all the time, for, from fear of angering my lady] Romeu Llull, xv, 
vv. 26-7 


We find an even more significant case in the translation of one of the lines 
from the first strophe, quoted above: 


Au deuil ou il fault que je soye en un gran dol hon Fortuna - m lançava 
(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 3) (Catalan translation of LBDSM, V. 3) 
[Of the grief where I have to be*4] [Into great grief where Fortune cast me] 


44 Translation modified. 
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The expression “hon Fortuna - m lançava” (“where Fortune cast me”) translates 
“ou il fault que je soye” (“where I have to be”); the translator has introduced 
Fortune and the verb “lançar” (“to cast or throw,’ in the third person singular of 
the imperfect tense, “lançava”), a common collocate with Fortune in other con- 
temporary Catalan poetry, as in the following examples: 


“mes l’aflaquex, pus la Fortuna - l lança” [it weakens him more, for fortune 
casts him] (Mossèn Avinyó, RAO 10.7, V. 23) 

“hon fortuna m'a lançat” [where fortune has cast me] (Perot Joan, RAO 
83.3, v. 50) 

“Una sabor d’agr-e dolç Amor lança” [Love casts a bittersweet taste] 
(Ausias March, RAO 94.75) 


Thus, the translator of LBDSM would seem to have the work of Andreu Febrer 
at the forefront of his mind, in particular the poem Si- n lo món fos gentilesa 
perduda: 


et moins prisé q’un tout estrange e menys presat més que un estranger. 

Se je fais bonne chiere a tous Si jo vuy fas a tots la cara francha 

par honneur et de franc courage, per mon bell pler e de franch cor e bo, 

je ne le vueil pas faire a vous yo no us en vull a vos fer una brancha 
pour eschever voustre dommaige; per esquivar vostre dan en açò; 

(Alain Chartier, BDSM, vv. 392-6) (Catalan translation of LBDsM, wv. 392-6) 
[and receive less appreciation than a [and less esteemed than a stranger. {The 


complete stranger. {The Lady speaks} If I Lady speaks} If I make a fair semblance to 
give to everyone a warm welcome in a all, with my fair pleasure and noble and good 
civilized manner and with an honest heart, heart, I do not want to do it at all to you, in 
I do not wish to do the same for you to ease order to avoid your harm in this matter] 


your dolorous state] 


The word “estranger” in line 392 must have reminded the translator of the fol- 
lowing lines from Febrer's work, which also feature the expression “cara fran- 
cha” and the rhymes “franca” and “branca,” as well as the word “strangers”: 


car no - y veyretz argulh, cima ne branca, 
mas l'aculhir honest e graciós 

e- l gen perlar e- l gay dits amorós 

als strangers, e -z humil cara francha 
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[for you will not see pride, peak nor branches, but the honest and gra- 
cious welcome, and the noble talking and the cheerful loving words to 
strangers, and the humble, honest, face] Andreu Febrer, VII, vv. 13-6 


In line 308 of the translation, it is clear that the translator was calling to mind 
the works of Febrer and Jordi de Sant Jordi: 


comme cellui que le mal maine com aquell fa qui és farit del glay 

(Alain Chartier, LBDSM, v. 308) (Catalan translation of BDSM, v. 308) 

[as he whom tragedy has befallen] [like he does who has been struck by a 
sword] 


“Amors, qui tost fér, quant li play, / le cor dels amans, de son glay” [Love, 
who readily strikes, when it pleases him, the heart of lovers, with his 
sword] (Andreu Febrer, XIV, vv. 1-2) 

“e quant ha ferit de son glay | Ffortuna, c’axi com li play” [and when 
Fortune has struck with her sword, as she likes to do] (Jordi de Sant Jordi, 
XVII, vv. 157-8) 


The expression “ferit de glay” is a free adaptation of “cellui qui le mal maine.’ The 
word “glai, meaning “sword,” and his wound is linked to love sickness in 
the translator’s own poetical tradition, namely in the works of Febrer and Jordi 
de Sant Jordi. 

To summarize, in the Catalan translation, we find lexical solutions, stylistic 
traits, formulae, rhymes, and images which show the extent to which Oliver 
has moulded his version to fit the literary conventions of his own Catalan 
poetic tradition, while still remaining faithful to Chartier’s original. 


The Catalan Translation and the Italian Translation of La Belle 
Dame sans mercy 


In order to complete this overview of the Catalan translation of LBDSM, it is 
worth highlighting the conclusions that can be drawn from a comparison of 
Oliver’s Catalan text to the Italian translation of Chartier’s poem, carried out 
by Carlo del Nero in 1471.45 The translations often coincide; this can be 


45 For a more detailed account of what follows, see Marta Marfany, “La dama senza mercede: 
Carlo del Nero e la traduzione catalana di La Belle Dame sans merci di Alain Chartier,’ 
Cultura Neolatina LXX11, 3-4 (2013), 233-42. 
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accounted for in some cases due to the similarities between Catalan and 
Italian, and in other cases — very few — by looking at the variants found in 
French manuscripts. There are, nevertheless, other instances where finding an 
explanation for the proximity of the two translations is more problematic. The 
most significant cases in this sense are those points where the Catalan and 
Italian versions coincide in their divergence from the French original, in the 
line-ending filler constructions mentioned above in relation to the Catalan 


translation: 


Alain Chartier, LBDSM 


Et puis qu'ainsi m'est escheü 
| D'estre a mercy entre voz 
mains, / S'il m'est au chéoir 
mescheü 

[And since it has thus 
befallen, to have fallen into 
your hands, if this proves a 
fatal fall] (vv. 261-3) 


Qui a faulcon, oisel ou chien 
/ Qui le suit, ame, craint et 
doubte, 

[He who has a falcon, bird, 
or dog who follows, loves, 


and fears him] (vv. 385-746) 
Il se puet loyal appeller 


[A man has the right to call 
himself “loyal” (v. 553) 


46 Translation modified. 


Catalan translation of 
LBDSM 

E pus que més tal sort 
sdevenguda / qu- en vostres 
mans he d’ever la merce, / si 
caygut só, e vós no -m dau 
ajuda 

[And since it has thus turned 
out that I am in your hands 
and at your mercy, so if I fall 
and you do not give me help] 
(vv. 261-3) 

Qui ha falcó, ocell o ca de 
rassa / que tingua prop, 
amant bé lur senyor, 

[He who has a falcon, bird, 
or purebred dog that he holds 
near, that love well their 
lord] (vv. 385-7) 

Aquell se diu leyal, e lo y 
diria, 

[That one calls himself loyal, 


and I would call him so] 


(v. 553) 


Italian translation of 

LBDSM 

Dapoi che egli à così voluto / 
che io sia a merzé in vostra 
mano / per mia disgrazia, 
sanza avere aiuto 

[Since that one has wished 
that I be at your mercy, 
between your hands, for my 


disgrace, without help] 
(vv. 251-3) 


Molti son ch’anno e cani e 
ucelli / che amano il signor di 
grande amore: 

[There are many who have 
both dogs and birds who love 
their lord with a great love] 
(vv. 429-30) 

poi disse: «Ancor dirotti, e 
dito ho tanto / che quel si 

pu ote leale apellare 

[Then he said: I still would 
say and I have said so much 
that he can be called loyal] 
(vv. 641-2) 
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As we can see, in all these cases the Catalan translator needs to extend the 
line, either to meet the syllable count or to make the rhyme, or both, and so 
adds a line-ending filler. The first case, “e vós no - m dau ajuda”/ “sanza avere 
aiuto,” is certainly a common enough phrase in the poetic tradition and it 
could be that both translators, because of the context, adopted it as a solution 
to meet their respective metrical requirements. In the second example, both 
translations move away from the French somewhat to introduce the figure 
of the “senyor”/“signore.” And, in the final example, almost an entire line in 
the Italian translation corresponds to the filler “e lo y diria” in the Catalan 


translation. 


There are, however, even more significant examples: 


Alain Chartier, LBDSM 


Et le triste amoureux danga / 
Adés o l’autre, adés o l’une. / 
A toutes fist chiere commune 
[and the sad lover danced 
first with one, then with 
another. He presented the 


same courteous face to all] 


(vv. 131-3) 


Et vous, dames et 
damoiselles / en qui Honneur 
naist et asemble, / ne soyés 
mie si crüelles, 

[As for you, ladies and young 
maidens in whom honor is 
born and collected, do not be 


so cruel] (vv. 793-547) 


47 Translation modified. 


Catalan translation of 
LBDSM 

mas aquell trist dançav - adés 
ab luna, / ab l’altr - aprés, a 
tot lo seu voler, / a totes fent 
cara comuna y festa, 

[But that sorrowful one 
danced now with one, now 
with the following one, and 
in good faith, to all he 
behaved in the same manner] 


(vv. 131-3) 


Senyores, vós, e vosaltres, 
donzelles / en qui honor neix 
e fa gran ajust, / no vullau ser 
cruelment ten rebelles 
[Ladies, you, and you other 
maidens, in whom honor is 
born and is evident, do not 


act cruelly or be rebels] 


(vv. 793-5) 


Italian translation of 
LBDSM 

E il meschin quasi con tute 
danza, / e a tute face’festa 
comuna, / forzandosi non 
fare altra sembianza; 

[And the poor lad danced 
with almost all of the ladies, 
and to all he behaved in the 
same manner, forcing 
himself to not make a 
different expression] 
(vv.118-20) 

E voi ancora, e donne e 
donzelle, / ov'apartiene 
onor{e] fra tute genti, / per 
nulla esser vogliate si ribelle 
[And you also, ladies and 
maidens, to whom honor 
belongs above all other 
people, for nothing you 
should wish to be so 
rebellious] (vv. 886-8) 
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The translation of “chiere commune” as “cara comuna y festa” in Catalan and 
“festa comuna’ in Italian clearly indicates the connection between the two ver- 
sions of Chartier’s poem. Even without taking into account the dating of the 
Catalan and Italian texts, it is likely that Carlo del Nero adopted the word “festa” 
from the Catalan translation. There is no recorded French variant that can 
account for this word in the translations, nor can we postulate a hypothetical 
variant of “feste” common to both translations because Oliver translates the 
French “chiere” as “cara,” with “festa” acting as a line-ending filler inserted to 
meet the syllable count. The same phenomenon is repeated in the next example; 
there is no record of a variant in the extant French manuscripts that can account 
for “rebelles,” nor can we postulate such a variant, at least for the Catalan transla- 
tion, because Oliver's exemplar clearly had “criielles,” which he translates as 
“cruelment.” In these two examples, the phenomenon can only be explained by 
some connection between the two translations. The relative dating (before 1457 
for the Catalan and 1471 for the Italian) indicates the direction of the borrowings. 
In order for the more complex solution involving the postulation of the hypo- 
thetical variants “feste” and “rebelles” to be credible, we would have to assume 
that the Catalan translator was working from two French exemplars, each from 
a different branch, or from a single witness that contained the corrections from 
another branch. Quite apart from being an ad hoc solution, there is no evidence 
in the French manuscripts studied to support this unlikely scenario. 

The idea that Del Nero knew of the Catalan translation fits perfectly with 
Ashby Kinch’s proposal that we consider the translations to be part of the “col- 
laborative debating community” surrounding LBDSM and described by Emma 
Cayley.*® The collection of examples presented here and the dating of the 
translations are convincing arguments in support of this hypothesis. It is also 
worth remembering — albeit in passing — the close socioeconomic and cultural 
ties, both historically and in the 15th century, between the Crown of Aragon 
and the city of Montpellier, where Del Nero translated the poem. 

In conclusion, I would like to highlight the quality of the Catalan translation of 
LBDSM, which contains very few errors, most of which can be accounted for by the 
variants from the French manuscripts. In particular I would like to draw attention 
to the way in which Oliver managed successfully to remain faithful to Chartier’s 
original and yet at the same time to adapt his version to meet the requirements of 
contemporary Catalan poetry, so much so, that in one of the manuscript witnesses 


48 Ashby Kinch, “La Crudele in amore’: Carlo del Nero Reads La Belle Dame sans mercy,” in 
Chartier in Europe, 165-82, at 178; and Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier 
in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006). 
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of the translation (Barcelona, Biblioteca de Catalunya, 10), the piece is recorded 
as an original work by Ausiàs March in the rubric.*9 

La Belle Dame sans mercy was, for 15th-century Catalan poetry, the point of 
reference par excellence for courtly lyric, and, through Oliver’s translation, 
became a model for writers. Furthermore, it is clear that the poem generated 
its own “querelle” in Catalan literature,°° and that this entire corpus, with the 
translation at the head, forms part of the wider Querelle de La Belle Dame 
sans mercy. 


49 Ofthe five extant manuscripts of the Catalan translation, three (J, N and K) present the 
text as a translation from French to Catalan and provide the name of the translator 
(Francesc Oliver in J and N; Ausias March in K). There are no rubrics in P because they 
were removed when the volume was rebound, and Sı only gives the title of the poem. 
Although J, N and K give the text as a translation from the French, Alain Chartier’s name 
is not mentioned (nor is it in P and S1). In J, there is a blank space indicating that in all 
probability the scribe was planning to include Chartier’s name: “Raquesta damor de mada 
ma sens merci feta per mestre [blank space] treta de frances en cathala per francesch 
oliuer” [Request of love of the Dame Sans Mercy, composed by master [blank space], 
translated from French into Catalan by Francesc Oliver]. 

50  Notstrictly speaking a “querelle, but rather a series of literary phenomena (citations from 
LBDSM included in certain poems, the cruel lady as a central theme for a poetry competi- 
tion and in several poems, the Catalan translation of LBDSM, and clear indications that 
authors were influenced both by the French original and the Catalan translation) which, 
when taken together, constitute the process of cultural appropriation that Alain Chartier’s 
LBDSM underwent. 


CHAPTER 12 
Chartier’s European Influence 
Ashby Kinch 


Given the breadth and depth of Alain Chartier’s influence in Europe in the 
roughly 100 years following his death in 1430, we should not be surprised that 
he appears alongside Dante and Chaucer as examples of vernacular eloquence 
in a literary history written by John Bale in 1561, in England, where Chartier’s 
influence was strongest. Praising the English poet John Lydgate’s composi- 
tional variety, Bale lays out a list of authors who have “elegantly served” their 
national languages: “quem apud Italos Dantes, apud Gallos Alanus, et apud 
Anglos Chaucerus, eleganter seruabant” [as have elegantly served Dante among 
the Italians, Alain among the French and Chaucer among the English].! But 
while the scope of Chartier’s influence has become better and better known by 
scholars of French literature, Chartier’s reputation among scholars of English 
literature, such as it is, rests almost entirely on his association with the oft- 
quoted Keats poem that lifts its title from Chartier’s most famous text, his dia- 
logue poem La Belle Dame sans mercy (LBDSM). Despite this relative obscurity, 
Chartier might accurately be described as the most widely influential European 
writer of the 15th century, and if not the most important late medieval author, 
certainly the least well-appreciated. If Dante is well-read and Chaucer well- 
known by most medievalists, Chartier, the third leg of Bale’s triumvirate, has 
not developed an enduring reputation among modern readers, despite his lit- 
erary authority in late medieval Europe, which this essay seeks to chart. The 
broader pattern of Chartier’s European influence can best be understood by 
linking features intrinsic to his own work with the creative and widespread 
appropriations, adaptations, and translations of his work into a range of differ- 
ent cultural contexts.” Chartier’s widely-acknowledged mastery of poetic form 


1 John Bale, Scriptorium Illustrium maioris brytanniae, quam nunc angliam et scotiam uocant, 
catalogus (Basel: 1559; repr. in facsimile, 2 vols., Farnborough, Hants, and Bergstrasse: 1971), 
586-7. See James Simpson, “Bulldozing the Middle Ages: The Case of John Lydgate,” New 
Medieval Literatures 4 (2001), 213-42. Bale’s energetic and comprehensive catalogue of 
English and Scottish writers was doubtless influenced by texts of the Grands Rhétoriqueurs 
such as Pierre Fabri’s Le grand et vrai art de pleine rhétorique (1521) and Thomas Sebillet’s Art 
Poetique Francois, (ed.) Goyet (Paris: 1988), dating from 1548. I would like to thank Emma 
Cayley for pointing to this connection. 

2 In Chartier in Europe (Cambridge: 2008), Emma Cayley and I brought together essays by a 
range of scholars that link these features of his work, charting the means by which he asserts 
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and his sense of the value of classical learning as a salve for the wounds of a 
culture in crisis inspired poets and writers across Europe to respond to the mis- 
fortunes of their own social worlds in and through his writing, which provided 
a dynamic template for them to explore matters of local concern. 

Chartier’s work, in Latin and in French, in verse and in prose, was a crucial 
vehicle for the formation of a new ideal of the humanist poet in Europe. His 
writing represented for European readers the powerful blend of wisdom and 
beauty, virtue and polish that characterized the highest values of European 
culture of the 15th century. He provides an exemplary instance of what Alastair 
Minnis has argued is, in the late Middle Ages, an “international lay culture,” a 
common thread of which is “treatises that define and promote secular values... 
a quite remarkable consonance in respect of ‘practical philosophy’, which...is 
part and parcel of an emergent lay culture that was not circumscribed by 
national boundaries.’ Judging by the patterns of reception across Europe, 
Chartier was central to this culture: seven of his texts were translated into five 
different languages. The seven texts represent a cross-section of Chartier’s 
extant corpus, including: innovative versions of conventional courtly literary 
topoi (Le Debat de reveille matin (DRM); Le Breviaire des nobles (BN)); dynamic 
courtly debate (La Belle Dame sans mercy); vernacular prose political treatises 
in debate form (Le Quadrilogue invectif (Qr)) and in a prosimetrum inspired by 
Boethius (Le Livre de l’Esperance); a Latin prose treatise on the commonweal in 
the context of France’s present misfortunes (Dialogus familiaris amici et sodalis 
super deploracione Gallice calamitatis); and a Latin prose treatise on the vice 
and corruption of court (De vita curiali; or in its Middle French form Le Curial). 
This European reception is comprised of 14 independent acts of translation in 
29 manuscripts or print editions, not including the extracts of his work that 
appear in the margins of William Worcester’s notebook (discussed below) 
or the innumerable indirect influences of his work on non-French writers, on 
which more work remains to be done. The range and scope of such inter- 
vernacular translation of a single medieval author is unparalleled prior to 
Petrarch’s influence on European poetry in the 16th century. 

The five languages into which his work was translated, meanwhile, mark out 
an important geography of influence for late medieval French literature: 
Middle English, Spanish, Italian, Catalan, and Middle Scots. Chartier’s work 
likely traveled some of the same routes that Chartier’s own diplomatic career 


authority in his work, the manuscripts that reflect his immediate and longterm influence on 
readers, as well as translations of his work into different languages and contexts. 

3 Alastair Minnis, “I speke of folk in seculer estaat’: Vernucularity and Secularity in the Age of 
Chaucer,’ Studies in the Age of Chaucer 27 (2005), 32-3. 
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did, though of course the ambit of French literary influence extended much 
more widely. Part of the appeal of Chartier’s work was its potent blend of phil- 
osophical clarity and rhetorical luster, carrying forward the best tradition of 
French courtly eloquence and style, while grounding his work on the firm 
foundation of classical philosophy, tools that had immediate use in Chartier’s 
public life as one of the king’s secretaries, an elite subset of the notaries who 
were licensed to transmit secret letters, and likely in direct proximity to the 
King.* Occupying a position of trust and possible influence, Chartier’s secre- 
tarial work put him in the orbit of some of France’s most serious humanist 
scholars and rhetoricians, including Jean de Montreuil and Gontier Col, both 
of whom were secretaries under Charles v1.5 Moving in such circles, not to 
mention having access to royal libraries, provided Chartier with an important 
rhetorical proving ground, which shaped and clarified the distinctive voice he 
developed in his literary work. 

In addition to his secretarial labors, Chartier’s status as an orator and diplo- 
mat suggests that his intellectual talent had practical utility at the court of 
Charles vir, who needed to maintain ties with foreign powers as a means of 
bolstering support for his desire to claim the French throne in the wake of the 
deaths of Henry v and Charles vi, which, under the terms of the Treaty of 
Troyes, had granted the kingship to the infant Henry vi. Between 1424 and 
1428, he traveled to Hungary where he gave orations at the court of Sigismund, 
King of Hungary and Holy Roman Emperor; visited Venice on related business; 
traveled to the Holy See in Rome; and led a delegation to the court of James of 
Scotland to negotiate a marriage between Margaret and the dauphin Louis.® 
These negotiations were knotty, enmeshed as they were with both local politi- 
cal concerns and the larger political contexts such as the Hundred Years War 
and the tenuous agreements ending the Great Schism that emerged from the 
Council of Constance (1415-17). This multi-player chess game of politics 
required a sensitive understanding of the motivations, psychology, and desires 
of others, as well as a firm commitment to one’s own principles.’ Chartier’s 


4 CJH. Walravens, Alain Chartier: études biographiques, suivies de pièces justificatives, d'une 
description des éditions et d'une édition des ouvrages inédits (Amsterdam: 1971), 21-2. 

5 The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (London; New York: 1974), 21-2. 

6 Walravens, Alain Chartier, 27-34; Laidlaw, The Poetical Works, 4-11. 

7 This comparison of politics to chess is more than just a modern figure of speech; as Emma 
Cayley has shown, images of chess-playing appear in Chartier manuscripts, and chess was 
understood by medieval writers to evoke the complex figuration of the social field of compe- 
tition and social interaction. See Chapter 4, Part 11, “Le jue des eschaz’: Players and Spaces of 
Play in the Belle Dame sans mercy Cycle Manuscripts,” in Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier 
in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006), especially 165-71. 
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extant orations at Sigismund’s court address issues of immediate concern to 
the Emperor, including the heretics against which Chartier rails in one oration, 
while at the same time urging him to act on behalf of Charles v11, who was 
hardly the Emperor's top priority Chartier’s deft performances in such com- 
plex, real-world rhetorical scenarios form a powerful analogue to the literary 
persone he constructed in his imaginative writing to navigate complex moral 
and ethical concerns. Chartier’s diplomatic work places him in an important 
lineage of European poets, linking him backward to Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, and forward to Thomas Wyatt in the English tradition, all of 
whom joined rhetorical excellence with diplomatic skill. 

European readers were attracted to Chartier’s writing in part because of the 
model it provided for gaining perspective in the midst of political and cultural 
chaos and for shaping such perspective into compelling and eloquent rhetoric. 
Chartier’s writing, both prose and poetry, intersected with powerful political 
and literary dilemmas for European writers in their immediate literary and 
political contexts, providing his translators and imitators an opportunity to 
reflect deeply on their own circumstances as political subjects and as writers in 
their own traditions. Chartier’s firm grounding in Stoic philosophy and his 
mastery of French poetic form provided the venues in which he exercised a 
twin ethical demand: to explore the passions and desires that drive human 
experience, while nonetheless conducting an exacting critique of the conse- 
quences of moral and psychological weakness. Just such an explosive combi- 
nation of ideas accounts in large part for the strong reactions to LBDSM that set 
in motion the dynamic Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy (QBDSM),° the 
well-attested manuscript witnesses of which Emma Cayley has described as 
constituting a “collaborative debating community” to account for the way 
Chartier’s text encouraged an open-ended debate of complex issues.!° Critics 
have come to recognize that the tensions in Chartier’s writing, both the poetry 
and the prose, are a crucial element of the attraction of his texts. His ability to 
formulate a problem clearly, and set in motion tensions that are not resolved, 
appealed to his medieval readers, who were thus stimulated to engage deeply 


8 Walravens, Alain Chartier, 79-80. 

9 For texts of the Querelle, see Alain Chartier: The Quarrel of the Belle Dame sans mercy, (ed.) 
and trans. Joan McRae (New York; London: 2004). For recent critical studies, see William 
Calin, “Intertextual Play and the Game of Love: The Belle Dame sans mercy Cycle’ 
Fifteenth-Century Studies 31 (2005), 31-46; and Joan McRae, “Cyclification and the 
Circulation of the Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy,’ in Chartier in Europe, 91-104. 

10 Foran early formulation, see Emma Cayley, “Collaborative Communities: The Manuscript 
Context of Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame sans mercy,’ Medium Ævum 71.2 (2002), 226-40, 
later expanded into her book-length study, Debate and Dialogue. 
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with ethical, moral, and political questions and formulate their own, context- 
dependent responses. The three different translations of LBDSM — into Catalan, 
Italian, and Middle English — constitute an important node in Chartier’s 
European influence, as the obvious and overwhelming response to LBDSM pro- 
vides the exemplary instance of a work whose ambivalence is structurally cen- 
tral to its reception.” These translators had to make important formal and 
stylistic decisions in order to rise to the challenge that Chartier’s text presented 
of exquisite formal polish matched with complex thought. 

The other major textual node of Chartier’s European influence is his Q7, 
which inspired three complete translations (two into Middle English, one into 
Castilian) and a fourth partial translation in which the text is integrated into a 
larger political treatise (The Complaynt of Scotland). These translations of 
Chartier’s Q7 draw not only on a common literary text, but on a common sense 
of the striking analogy between Chartier’s France in the 1420s, riven by fac- 
tional conflict and subject to a broad cultural malaise, and their unique cul- 
tural circumstances, where civil wars and internal political conflict in Spain 
and England in the 1450s and 1460s, and in Scotland in the 1540s, stimulated 
interest in Chartier’s work, to which they turned for a certain hard-won sapi- 
ence. Within these different political contexts, Chartier’s prose provided a pow- 
erful mechanism for readers to reflect on their misfortunes and contemplate a 
way forward. Chartier’s prose work, in both Latin and French, demonstrated 
his commitment to a politically-engaged humanism, making Chartier, in Jean- 
Claude Miihlethaler and Joël Blanchard’s phrase, the “restaurateur de l'écriture 
engagée,”!” a model for the politically-active vernacular humanist with wide 
appeal and immediate cultural relevance for his European readers. 

While Chartier’s virtuous life and experience as secretary to the king autho- 
rizes the political relevance of his writing, his complex narrative voice pro- 
vides appropriable cultural capital for a wide range of European readers. Not 
just in the gz, but throughout Chartier’s writing, the homology between the 
individual's inner battle and the battle for unity in the public sphere foregrounds 
the importance of the voice of the humanist writer as both a spur to cultural 
change and a model of reasoned control amid chaos. His Stoic philosophical 
leanings led him to call for a calm to passion, grounded upon the virtues of 


11 See David Hult, “The Allegoresis of Everyday Life,” Yale French Studies 95 (1999), 221. 

12 Joël Blanchard and Claude Miihlethaler, Écriture et pouvoir à l'aube des temps modernes 
(Paris: 2002), 37. 

13 Chartier’s political position, as well as his virtuous life, appear frequently in comments 
made by 15th- and 16th-century scholars, for examples of which, see Edward Joseph 
Hoffman, Alain Chartier: His Work and Reputation (New York: 1942), 209-10. 
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reason and intelligence; but the outward turmoil of his culture led him to recog- 
nize the intrinsic frailty of human affairs, and the importance of righteous anger 
in the public man confronted with the destruction of the public sphere. 

The contested and fragile link between the subjective experiences of the 
individual “public man” and the health of the commonweal is a central tension 
in Chartier’s work that powerfully appealed to writers confronted with similar 
dilemmas, and in cultural conditions that foreground similar problems. From 
the Livre des quatre dames (LQD) to LBDSM to the unfinished Esperance, 
Chartier notes the potential blind spots in the identity of the public man, 
pointing to moral failings, but also re-centering attention on the traditional 
moral virtues, derived from classical philosophy but framed within his 
Christian worldview, through which he imagined a revitalized public sphere. 
Emma Cayley has demonstrated that manuscripts of Chartier’s poetry tend to 
represent him as an authority for later poets, while manuscripts of his prose 
tend to link backward to the classical past;!+ but importantly, both strands 
emphasize his authority, and the foreign readers of Chartier’s work received 
him within a similar culture of reading and thinking as his French readers. 

Everywhere his work traveled in late medieval and early modern Europe, it 
found readers yearning to engage in Chartier’s hard-won sense of the embedded, 
non-trivial and irresolvable conflicts of identity that generated the prolific dis- 
cursive community of court literature. His work also found writers eager to imi- 
tate Chartier’s masterful rhetorical polish, rendering his French style into a 
compelling local vernacular. The suite of this article will attend closely, then, to 
these two features of his influence: (1) the rhetorical inspiration Chartier pro- 
vided, which spurs local, formal inventiveness in the translation and adaptation 
of his texts, especially LBDSM; and (2) his political engagement, which stimu- 
lates appropriation of his prose work within the coordinates of the local readers 
and writers who found in his texts immediately useful tools for re-interpreting 
their own cultural crises. Attending to the local, context-specific ways in which 
his texts inspired creative re-readings reveals both Chartier’s sustained influence 
as an authority and his more subtle influence as a rhetorical model who is even- 
tually absorbed into traditions in which his influence can no longer be traced. 

Until recently, little attention was paid to the three translations of Chartier’s 
LBDSM into different European vernaculars:!5 into Middle English by Sir 


14 Emma Cayley, “Ainchois maintien des dames la querelle’: Poetry, Politics and Master in 
the Manuscript Tradition of Alain Chartier,’ Chartier in Europe, 75-90. 

15 Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 79-82, was the first scholar, and to my knowledge the only, to 
group them together for study, but his brief discussion is governed by his overriding sense 
that they lack fidelity to the original. 
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Richard Roos (ca. 1445-50);!6 into Catalan by Francesc Oliver (ca. 1460);!” and 
into “Toscano” by Carlo del Nero (1471),!8 an Italian living in Montpellier. 
Elsewhere, I have examined the details of the way Roos and del Nero adapt 
Chartier’s poem,” particularly with respect to their framing material, which 
they employ as a subtle means to recast Chartier’s poem in less radical terms. I 
have also argued that the form and style of these translations perform an 
important function of relocating Chartier’s text within a different literary cul- 
ture in which Chartier’s aesthetic had to be remade in a new poetic idiom. The 
aestheticizing impulse can be witnessed quite acutely in local instances where 
the language of the translations attains greater rhetorical intensity, as when 
the narrator joins a feast already in progress, a scene that stimulated both Roos 
and del Nero to some of their best poetry.”° The inspired literary performance 
is inextricably linked with the high rhetorical mark set by Chartier himself; 
these translators worked in the awareness of Chartier’s stylistic achievement, 
as well as the controversial content of the poem itself. In making decisive but 
subtle stylistic and formal changes, they appropriate some of Chartier’s “cul- 
tural capital” into literary works that circulate in a new environment. 

Though all three translations have attracted the predictable criticism that 
they were inaccurate, all three have also been the subject of fulsome praise. No 
less a critic than C.S. Lewis said of Roos’ translation that “[i]ts real quality lies, 
not in occasional ‘beauties’ that can be penciled, but in its aureum flumen — the 


16  Forarecent edition of Roos’ poem, Chaucerian Dream Visions and Complaints, (ed.) Dana 
Symons (Kalamazoo, Michigan: 2004). For the relatively scant criticism on Roos’ poem, 
see Melissa Brown, “The Hope for ‘Plesaunce’: Richard Roos’s Translation of Alain 
Chartier’s La Belle Dame sans merci,’ in New Readings of Late Medieval Love Poems, (ed.) 
David Chamberlain (Lanham, MD: 1993), 19-43; Thomas Honegger, “The Death of the 
Courtly Lover: Richard Roos’s La Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ in Proceedings of the conference 
of the German Association of University Teachers of English, vol. 26, (eds.) Lilo Méssner and 
Christa M. Schmidt (Trier: 2005), 31-42; and Ashby Kinch, “A Naked Roos: Translation 
and Subjection in the Middle English La Belle Dame Sans Mercy,’ Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology 105 (2006), 415-5. 

17 See Francesc Oliver, La Belle Dame sans merci: amb la traducció catalana del segle xv de 
Fra Francesc Oliver, (ed.) Marti de Riquer (Barcelona: 1983), as well as the article by Marta 
Marfany in this volume. 

18 See Pietro Fanfani, “La Donna sanza merzede, romanzo amoroso, Il Borghini: giornali di 
filologia e di lettere italiane 3 (1865), 219-33, 427-38; and Werner Söderhjelm, “La Dama 
sanza merzede, version italienne du poéme d’Alain Chartier,” Revue des langues romane 
(1891), 95-127. 

19 See Kinch, “A Naked Roos,” and “La Crudele in amore’: Carlo del Nero Reads La Belle Dame 
sans mercy,’ in Chartier in Europe, 165-82. 

20 See Kinch, “La Crudele,” 172-3. 
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rich, even, melodious continuity of the whole.”#! And the 19th century scholars 
Söderhjelm and Cambouliu both claimed that the translations were more 


n « 


‘lively,’ “elegant” and “graceful” than Chartier’s text.22 While parochialism 
might lie behind such claims, we do well to consider the creative potential of 
literary translation in the medieval period to graft new poetic forms and ideas 
onto the native flora of an existing poetic language. Such translation takes 
place within a decisive cultural context, as well, that illuminates the drive to 
seek out new forms from other literary cultures that will inspire new poetry in 
the native language. Richard Roos, a chamber knight of Henry v1, had both 
the means and the motive to engage Chartier’s text. As part of the English del- 
egation to René d’Anjou’s court in 1445 in advance of Henry’s marriage to 
Margaret, he had an opportunity to access the library of an important literary 
patron, and one with an avowed admiration for Chartier. René praises Chartier 
directly in his later Livre du cuer d'amours espris (1457), as “ung y a de fresche 
memoire, / qui fut homme digne de gloire, / Ce fut maistre Alain Charretier” 
[one of recent memory who was a man worthy of glory, such was Alain 
Chartier].23 Translating Chartier thus provided Roos an opportunity to become 
a cultural mediator at a crucial moment in Anglo-French relations; rendering 
Chartier’s famous poem into Middle English displayed both his cultural utility 
and his mastery of an indigenous writing culture dominated by the Chaucerian 
style. Roos’ prologue, written in mellifluous rhyme royal stanzas in distinction 
from the huitain of the main translation, shows his mastery of this distinctive 
English metrical form, and thus reframes Chartier’s text for his Middle English 
readers by engaging in a stylistic form of what A.E.B. Coldiron has recently 
called “paratextual Chaucerianism,” the “special strategy of appropriation and 
naturalization of the foreign” by English authors in the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries.24 The success of the translation in blending into its new literary system is 
testified by the six independent manuscripts in which Roos’ LBDSM appears 


21 C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Traditions (London: 1936), 246-7. For 
comments on the quality of Roos’s Middle English translation, not all of them negative, 
see, inter alia, Walter Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces: The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, vol. 7 (London: 1897), lii; H.S. Bennet, Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Oxford: 
1947), 132; Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 81; William Calin, The French Tradition and the 
Literature of Medieval England (Toronto: 1994), 259-60. 

22 Séderhjelm, “La Dama sanza merzede” (1891), 96; and F.R. Cambouliu, Essai sur l’histoire 
de la littérature catalane (Paris: 1858), 481, cited in Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 80. 

23 Cited in Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 223. 

24  A.E.B. Coldiron, “Paratextual Chaucerianism: Naturalizing French Texts in Early Printed 
Verse,” Chaucer Review 38.1 (2003), 1-15, qtd. 1. 
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alongside other mid-century Middle English court poems, mostly anonymous,?5 
as well as Chaucer and other “Chaucerian” pieces, including work by Hoccleve 
and Lydgate.?® Chartier’s influence on Roos was to stimulate him to heights of 
rhetoric, to spur him to produce, in Ethel Seaton’s phrase, “a language grave 
and noble.”?” 

Even subtle changes in form can illuminate differences in the literary sys- 
tems being navigated, since naturalizing the poem for a new readership 
requires stylistic signals that create a context for assimilation rather than 
estrangement. We know very little about Fra Francesc Oliver, the fifteenth- 
century Catalan poet who translated LBDsM, but one tantalizing bit of “bio- 
graphy” hovers over his poem in a manner that resonates with zBDSM itself. 
There is a consistent stream of 15th-century references to a poet named 
“Oliver” who committed suicide out of despair at a lost love, and there is cir- 
cumstantial evidence to suggest that the Catalan translator of LBDSM and the 
suicidal poet are one and the same.?8 This anecdote may well be, like the 
“Amant” [Lover]’s “reported” death at the end of LBDSM, mere textual hearsay 
or, more likely, an attempt to frame the translation with a salacious and pow- 
erful anecdote that insures the poet's ironic “survival.” But Oliver’s translation 
entered a literary culture of Catalan writers, many of whom also wrote in 
Castilian, who were familiar with Chartier's writing and show signs of engage- 
ment in the Quarrel. Martin Riquer has observed echoes, references, and 
translations of Chartier’s work in several Catalan writers, including Ausias 
March, Pere Torroella, Bernat Hug de Rocabertí, and Marti Bellit.29 The BDSM 
is cited in individual stanzas as an authority on topics of love, underpinned by 
the authority of “Elayn Xertier,’ and the Belle Dame herself is directly quoted 
(LBDSM Vv. 237-40) in Bernat Hug de Rocaberti’s La Gloria damor with the 
tagline that she spoke and acted with great foolishness (“gran musarda”). 
Indeed, Rocaberti consigns her to a place of punishment with other women 
who had refused their lovers, indicating a general awareness of the turn the 


25 Fora full discussion of the Middle English BDSM manuscripts and their putative owners, 
see Ethel Seaton, Sir Richard Roos: Lancastrian Poet (London: 1961), 82-96. 

26 The original Middle English poems are The Flower and the Leaf, The Assembly of Ladies, 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, and The Parliament of Love. BDSM’s inclusion in Fairfax 
16 (in Booklet 1, ff. 5ov-62v) is especially interesting, as that manuscript provides the sole 
witness for 19 Middle English ballades (the “Fairfax Poems”) associated with Charles 
dOrléans, and one of only two witnesses for The Ragman Roll, Reason and Sensuallyte, 
and The Chance of the Dice, texts with clear connections to a court writing milieu. 

27 Seaton, Richard Roos, 536. 

28 See Riquer’s discussion in Francesc Oliver, BDSM, xxix—xl. 

29 Ibid, xix—xxv, as well as Marfany, infra. 
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French Quarrel texts took to post-mortem judgement as a means of adjudicat- 
ing faults.3° Oliver's translation of LBDSM thus entered into an energetic field 
of social relations where Chartier’s poetry already had stimulated debate; an 
attempt at a formal translation, then, would be greeted with a fair amount of 
scrutiny and attention. Treating it with due reverence, then, Oliver’s transla- 
tion comes as close to formal “replication” as one can get, rendering Chartier’s 
poem in the same number of lines, 800, organized in octave stanzas that track 
the content of Chartier’s poem precisely. Riquer notes, however, that Oliver 
alters Chartier’s verse-form, rendering the octosyllabic lines in decasyllables, 
and writing in an octave stanza of four rhymes rather than Chartier’s three, 
organizing the stanza around two, four-line units: a b a b c d c d.*! This stanza 
form had become the norm in Catalan poetry in the 15th century,” so the 
adaptation of the poem guarantees that it will transmit the stylistic markers of 
the local poetic context, sending subtle signals to the reader that the poem has 
been domesticated. 

This concession to indigenous form is, then, a common characteristic of the 
translations of LBDsM, and Carlo del Nero’s poem provides the most dramatic 
example; as he renders Chartier’s huitains into terza rima, he integrates the 
poem into the Italian system, dominated by Dante’s hallmark form. Del Nero’s 
narrator also becomes a mediating presence throughout the poem, comment- 
ing intermittently to break up the dialogue between the combatants. This rhe- 
torical pattern culminates in a decisive intervention at the end of the poem, 
where the titular character is renamed: “nomata qui la crudele in amore” 
[named here the one cruel in love] (v. 894). His intervention, in other words, 
relocates Chartier’s poem formally within Italian literary norms, and also trig- 
gers participation in Cayley’s “collaborative debating community” of readers 
and participants in the Quarrel. His use of the term “la crudele” directly echoes 
Achilles Caulier’s contribution to the Quarrel, La Cruelle femme en amours. 
Indeed, in L’hospital dAmours, Caulier uses a phrase strikingly similar to del 
Nero’s: “nommoit l'en par escript | La Cruelle Femme en Amours” [named in 
writing as the Cruel Woman in Love] (vv. 471-2). Given the fact that Caulier’s 
Cruelle femme appears in 16 manuscripts that transmit LBDsM, and L’hospital 
appears in 23, we must recognize that del Nero’s translation likely constitutes 
not a mere rhetorical exercise in literary translation, but a robust participation 
in the unfolding debate, to which he had access through a manuscript that 
transmitted texts from this broader literary context. 


30  Jbid, xxi. 
31 Ibid, xiii. 
32 Ibid, xli. 
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Although we know next to nothing about Carlo del Nero, we know he had 
access to more than one text by Chartier, as he attempted a translation into 
prose of Chartier’s Debat de reveille matin (DRM) entitled Quistione d'amore 
(1477), which Piaget first recognized as a Chartier translation.% The pairing 
with LBDSM is instructive, as the DRM is Chartier’s second-most widely copied 
poem and 34 of the 37 manuscripts that transmit the DRM also include copies 
of LBDSM. Indeed, 14 of those manuscripts transmit the two poems as a pair, 
with the DRM coming first. Given the interest late medieval readers had in 
debate poems, del Nero’s translation indicates his deliberate participation in 
this literary trend. But the re-titling of Chartier’s poem indicates another 
interest for del Nero; in manuscript, its full title reads “Una quistione di dua 
che parlavano d’amore” [a debate/disquisition of two who spoke of love]. 
Though the debate in the DRM between the “Dormeur” [Sleeper] and the 
“Amoureux” [Lover] is indeed comprised of a sequence of questions and 
answers, Chartier’s poem derives a good deal of its attraction from its dra- 
matic context — a kind of dorm-room squabble in which Dormeur’s responses 
acidly cut into Amoureux’s conventional love discourse, which sounds increas- 
ingly absurd when subjected to close scrutiny. Del Nero’s appropriation of the 
DRM suggests the more abstract, encyclopedic tendencies of the scholarly 
humanism coming to dominate public literature in the late 15th century and 
into the Renaissance, and de-emphasizes the subtle mockery of love-language 
evident in the original text.54 

The DRM was not the only text of Chartier’s to move from poetry into prose 
in translation, and from the courtly context in which it originally circulated 
into a broader print culture where it served a different pedagogical purpose. 
Though many manuscripts of Chartier’s Breviaire des nobles (BN) circulated in 


33 Arthur Piaget, “La Quistione damore de Carlo del Nero,’ Romania 21 (1892), 431-3. 

34 This strand of the legacy of courtly texts like Chartier’s DRM lies in later Renaissance 
compendia circulating throughout Europe. An English text, Delectable demaundes 
and plesaunt questions, with their seuerall answers (1566; STC 5059), links “matters of 
love” with “natural causes, with morall and politique deuises,” and claims to be “new- 
ely translated out of Frenche into Englishe, this present yere of our Lorde God, 1566.” 
The inter-text, from which the French version is likely derived, is Ortensio Lando’s 
Quattro libri di dubbi con le soluzioni (four books of debate questions with their solu- 
tions) (1552). More research certainly needs to be done on the possible burial of 
Chartier’s influence in this transmission of prose texts of universal knowledge and 
further work of the interest in French literature of Italian writers like Del Nero will be 
essential. 
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late medieval England, the sole extant translation is the Scottish prose text 
The porteous of noblenes (1508; STC 1358:02), sadly incomplete and represented 
only by three folia. The text picks up in the middle of the eighth virtue of nobil- 
ity, and its first full rubric reads: “the ix vertu in nobill man is clenelynes,” fol- 
lowed by the prose translation. At the end of the translation, the text does 
include an original Scots quatrain beginning “Nobles report your matynis in 
this buke,” which cautions against those who “noblis contrefeit.” The colophon 
names the translator, an “Androw Cadiou” who “translatit out of Franch in 
Scottis.” Cadiou’s decision to translate the text into prose might well have been 
affected by his access to a French manuscript that transmitted the BN with 
Chartier’s prose texts, notably the qz; there are five such manuscripts in the 
Chartier transmission.*%6 Like other translators of Chartier’s work, Cadiou had 
access to French literature — he was an Aberdeen notary who had studied in 
Paris.37 Aside from direct translations like Cadiou’s, a network of intertextual 
and generic references in Middle Scots texts suggests that Scottish authors 
were participating in a broader international literary movement, as William 
Calin’s work is uncovering.58 

Cadiou’s translation, however, appears during a period of escalating tension 
between Scotland and England in the early 16th century,?° and of course, 
Scottish political connections with France likely played a substantial role in 
cultivating these literary connections, and vice versa. A translation like this 
plays a certain role in reminding social actors, including Scottish with French 
ties, but also French who visited the Scottish court in the 16th century, of their 
ongoing interconnections and history, both political and cultural. Here, again, 
Chartier’s visit to the Scottish royal court in 1428 for marriage negotiations is a 
crucial touchstone. The famous apocryphal anecdote, first recorded by Bouchet 
in 1524, of princess Margaret of Scotland kissing the ugly poet as he slept 
derives part of its force from Chartier’s known visit to that court, despite the 
chronological impossibility. She would have been four years old at the time of 


35 See Julia Boffey, “The Early Reception of Chartier’s Works in England and Scotland,” in 
Chartier in Europe, 110, 116. 

36 James C. Laidlaw, “The Manuscripts of Alain Chartier,” Modern Language Review 61 (1966), 195. 

37 H.W. Booton, “John and Andrew Cadiou: Aberdeen Notaries of the Fifteenth and Early 
Sixteenth Centuries,” Northern Scotland 9 (1989), 17-20. 

38 William Calin, “The dit amoureux, Alain, Chartier, and the Belle Dame sans mercy Cycle in 
Scotland: John Rolland’s The Court of Venus,’ in Chartier in Europe, 149-64. 

39 See A.E.B. Coldiron, “Translation’s Challenge to Critical Categories: Verses from French in 
the Early English Renaissance,” The Yale Journal of Criticism 16.2 (2003), 327-8, where she 
notes the anxiety that Scottish connections with France induced, especially prominent 
with the arrival of Mary of Guise with her French retinue at the Scottish court. 
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his visit; he was dead by the time of her eventual marriage to the Dauphin 
Louis in 1436, which is when Bouchet sets the anecdote in his Les Annales 
dAquitaine.*° But the episode captures a certain international flavor in his 
reputation, underscored by the Italian humanist scholar Matteo Bandello in 
his Le Novelle (1554), who retells the anecdote, embellishing it and stressing 
that it increased his reputation abroad.*! The legend of the kiss encodes the 
link between oratory and literary importance. When Margaret claims to have 
kissed not the man, but the “precieuse bouche de laquelle sont yssus & sortis 
tant de bons mots, & vertueuses paroles” [the dear mouth from which has 
issued forth and exited such good words and virtuous speech], his mouth is a 
metonym for the complex of performative eloquence and virtue, an ideal of 
great importance in court cultures across Europe and increasingly rooted tex- 
tually in vernacular literature. This fable of cultural transmission codes his 
importance beyond his local habitation, France, placing him physically “else- 
where,” an appropriable place where the daughter of a foreign king can have 
direct contact with the great diplomat, whose tutelage will affect this other 
place positively. 

The emergence of the kiss as a symbolic contact-point between a Scottish 
queen and a French diplomat acquired a more pointed subtext in 1542, the 
year when the Scottish princess Mary Stewart’s father James v died. James v 
had continued to press the war that his father, James Iv, had pursued in order 
to aid the French after Henry v111’s invasion of France in 1512. The 16th century, 
in other words, saw another crucial wave of Franco-Scottish political maneu- 
vering in relationship to English power, and this context may well have 
informed Bouchet’s decision to register the anecdote in his history. By 1548, 
French forces had landed in Scotland to drive back the English troops who 
were pressuring the Scottish to accept a marriage alliance between Mary 
Stewart and Edward v1. In the midst of this political and military action, Henry 
set off a war of words with the publication of his “Declaration of the juste 
causis of the warre with the Scottis, and his Maiesty’s title to the souerayntie of 
Scotlande” (1542).42 After Henry’s death, others pressed the case, including 
Scotsman James Harryson (1547), the Lord Protector Somerset (1548), and 
Nicholas Bodrugan (1548).45 In this period of crisis, then, it is illuminating to 
note that the anonymous author of The Complaynt of Scotlande (1549) turned 


40 Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 238. 

41 Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 250-1. 

42 All citations are to The Complaynt of Scotland, (ed.) J.A.H. Murray, e.s. 17, 18 (London: 1872, 
1873), 192-206. 

43 Murray, 208-56, for the last 3. 
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to Alain Chartier for his literary matter, integrating translations of substantial 
chunks of the Q1 and passages from the Livre de l’Esperance.™ Prefaced by an 
epistle to Mary, Queen of Scotland, the work begins with an elaborate “Prolog 
to the Redar’” that justifies the author's intellectual labor in ways directly reso- 
nant with Chartier’s own prose prologues. How well, and under what circum- 
stances the author came to know those works is hard to ascertain, but when 
Bouchet explains Margaret of Scotland’s attraction to Chartier’s “verteueses 
paroles,’ he immediately points out the Q7 and the Esperance as worthy of 
attention, suggesting they may have constituted a special channel of reception 
of Chartier in Scotland.#5 

Whether or not The Complaynt of Scotland author knew the anecdote of 
the kiss, he certainly knew Chartier’s two imaginative prose works. After a 
long dream frame that appears to be largely his own invention, the narrator 
has a dream in which a Dame Scotia appears and delivers the same mono- 
logue that Lady France delivers in the Q7. Interestingly, despite the vastly dif- 
ferent political circumstances, even the precise description of Dame Scotia’s 
attire is taken from Chartier, with the exception that “she bure ane scheild, in 
the quhilk vas gruit ane rede rampand lyon in ane field of gold, bordoryt about 
vith doubil floure delicis” (Murray, 68.24-7), the fleur-de-lis appearing in refer- 
ence to Mary Stewart’s mother, Mary of Guise. The dialogue that follows inte- 
grates large sections of Chartier’s text into a broader manifesto that urges the 
Scottish to resist English imposition of authority. Large sections of the text 
diverge from Chartier, especially when they address the specific history of the 
English claim on Scotland, and the complicity of some Scots in their own sub- 
mission (Chapters x—xIv). But whenever he needs exemplary discourse that 
will illustrate the present plight within the broader history of human culture, 
he turns to direct translation of Chartier, who himself had mastered the use of 
the historical or Biblical exemplum to derive a principled reflection on con- 
temporary events. 

The historical parallels between 1420s France and 1540s Scotland are, of 
course, striking; just as Chartier wrote his Q7 under the specter of Henry V’s 
English regency of France established by the Treaty of Troyes (1420), so, too, 
does the Complaynt author bristle at the English claim on Scottish sovereignty. 
Deriving his philosophical detachment from Chartier’s own recognition that 
history is defined by the movement of power, the Complaynt author borrows 


44 MS. Blayney, and G.H. Blayney, “Alain Chartier and The Complaynt of Scotalnd,’ RES n.s. 9 
(1958), 8-17. 

45 He describes the former as “un petit œuvre digne de grande recommendation” and the 
latter as “un ceuvre plus excellent.’ Cited in Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 238. 
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Chartier’s trope of translatio imperii as a means of blunting the psychological 
impact of Scotland’s present submission by reference to a larger timescale in 
which the English will receive their comeuppance, as all empires do. In one 
striking passage, the Complaynt author makes this connection directly in a 
segue from a discussion of Xerxes, deployed as “an exempil til al princis, that 
thai gyf nocht there trest in ane particular pouer of multiplie of men, bot rath- 
ere to set there trest in god” (7917-20). He then immediately turns to a pressing 
contemporary analogue that would have delighted Chartier, who, though he 
saw Charles v11 crowned, did not live to see the English driven from France: “It 
is nocht sex scoir of yeiris sen the inglishmen var violent dominatours of mekill 
of Picardye, and of al Normandye, Fascynnye, guien, and of mekil of France; 
and the kyng of ingland vas crounit kyng of France in Paris; bot, as god vald, he 
was schamefully chaissit furtht of France, and his pepil slane doune be gryt 
multiplie” (Murray, 79.24-30). In the Complaynt’s interpretation of the trans- 
latio imperii, the “kyng of ingland” joins an exemplary narrative of failed invad- 
ers stretching back to Xerxes. 

For a country in crisis, then, Chartier provided a powerful voice, one which 
called for the self-reform that would give the nation a unified force to defeat a 
common enemy. While the three estate model of Knight, Clergy, and People 
had obviously outlived its utility as a political structure, the evocative image of 
France addressing her three sons provided a powerful ideologeme for a culture 
in crisis; the Complaynt author re-writes Dame Scotia’s three sons as “Nobilis 
and Gentil men,” “Sperutualite” and “Lauberaris,” but the structure, thought, 
and rhetorical force of Chartier’s work resonates everywhere similar kinds of 
political crisis are experienced. The details of Chartier’s lament of the People 
are so powerfully rendered in the Complaynt that the eminent 19th century 
editor James Murray wrote that “no one can read it without feeling that the 
author thoroughly felt the force of the sentiments which he put in the mouth 
of the commonalty.”*6 The compliment rightly belongs to Chartier, though it is 
important to note that the full integration of Chartier’s Q7 into the Complaynt 
of Scotland works well precisely because it weds the universal and exemplary 
quality of Chartier’s writing with the concrete details that give a Scottish reader 
a powerful frame of reference in a contemporary crisis. The inspiration 
Chartier’s writing provided elevated the rhetoric, while Chartier's model of 
humanism cultivated the kind of thinking that sees the paradigm in the 
instance, the past in the present, and the universal truth in the local 
circumstance. 


46 Murray, ed., The Complaynt of Scotland, lvi. 
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While the circumstances and details may differ, Chartier’s texts repeatedly 
appear throughout Europe in moments of cultural crisis, integrated into 
important, context-dependent debates. The QI is particularly prominent; in 
addition to its appearance in excerpted form in The Complaynt of Scotland, it 
was translated into Castilian as the Quadrilogo invectivo by an anonymous 
translator before 1458, and appeared in two different Middle English transla- 
tions that circulated in English manuscripts in the 1470s and 1480s.*” Clara 
Pascual-Argente has demonstrated the central importance of an ongoing 
debate over the role of learning in the evolution of a new chivalric ideal in 
Spanish culture. Called “el debate de las armas y las letras,’ this “burning politi- 
cal issue” pitted a new vernacular chivalric humanism against an older chival- 
ric model that distinguished the specialized roles of chivalry from those of the 
clerical orders.4® In one key manuscript (Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS 
3666), the rubrics designating the speakers in Chartier’s text are adjusted to 
remove entirely “Clergé” as a character, thus making Clergy’s discourse avail- 
able for appropriation by chivalric readers whose cultural aspirations are con- 
firmed. A Spanish reader of Chartier’s gr need not be clergy to address the 
content of Chartier’s treatise, which the accessus describes as “el remedio e 
regimiento que se dever tener en el reino en tiem de paz et de guerra” [the 
remedy and rule to be held in the kingdom in times of peace and of war]. 
This paratextual decision compares provocatively with The Complaynte of 
Scotland where the opposite movement toward a narrowing of the meaning of 
Clergé as “Sperutualite” limits the “clerical function” to religious affairs, and 
thus implicitly validates the authorial persona to take up the more public func- 
tion of political critique and administration of the common good. In the post- 
Reformation era, when a conflicted Scottish national identity pitted the 
Catholic royal family against the Protestant reformers, this rhetorical limita- 
tion is a crucial means to downplay the internal, religious division of the 
Scottish nation, while playing up the unity borrowed from Chartier’s text and 
recast in the form of Dame Scotia. In different ways, then, these texts activate 
specific contextual meanings for contemporary readers, while transmitting the 
core of the text. 

Like The Complaynt of Scotland, Chartier’s Q1 circulated in both Spain and 
England during times of violent political and military conflict. One key Spanish 
reader of Chartier’s work, the Marquis of Santillana, who was directly involved 


47 See English Translations of Alain Chartier’s Livre de Esperance and Le quadrilogue invec- 
tif, (ed.) Margaret S. Blayney, vols. 1 and 11, EETS, 270, 281 (Oxford: 1974, 1980). 

48  Pascual-Argente, “From Invectivo to Inventivo,” in Chartier in Europe, 123-5. 

49 Ibid, 130. 
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in the Spanish civil wars, specifically refers to the dynastic conflicts in France as 
an exemplum that Spaniards should “todos dias devrian ser ante neustros ojos” 
[have every day before our eyes].5° On the basis of his encomiastic catalogue of 
four Chartier poems (LQD, LBDSM, DRM, BN) as well as two texts in LBDSM cycle, 
Santillana had wide access to Chartier’s poetic writing, and was a major figure in 
the mid-century Spanish literary culture in which Chartier’s work gained such 
traction and appeal in the midst of cultural crisis. Chartier’s work similarly 
appealed to those figures like John Fortescue and William Worcester who were 
navigating the uncertain period following England's retreat from France and the 
emerging civil war. In 1453, Worcester was copying passages from Chartier’s Q7 
into his notebook, which would later furnish material for his Boke of Noblesse, 
which argued for renewed campaigns in France. As Catherine Nall has shown, 
passages that he found particularly important in Chartier’s Q7 include the cata- 
logue of fallen empires from the Qr’s prologue, and the discussion of defeated 
nations that are later victorious,5! an analog he no doubt saw in France's even- 
tual success in pushing the English out after their disastrous defeat at Agincourt. 
Glossed by direct reference to Chartier’s text in one case, Worcester evidently 
viewed England’s current diminishment within the context of this larger histo- 
riographical pattern drawn from Chartier as a sign that “by subtile craft of wise 
policie and good conduyt in actis of were,’>? the English could re-conquer 
France. The Complaynt of Scotland, we are reminded, took the same lesson 
from Chartier, but interpreted the end of the Hundred Years War as a sign that 
they could successfully fight back the English invasion, construed as divine 
punishment for their internal division and wickedness. 

Because of the direct interchanges between England and France, both politi- 
cally and culturally, throughout the later medieval period, the English are the 
most numerous Chartier readers outside of France, and they draw on the wid- 
est range of his writing. In addition to the six manuscripts of Roos’ LBDSM 
translation, the Q7 survives in two different translations, with four manuscripts 
of the R translation by the same translator who re-worked the Livre de 
(Esperance, which survives in five manuscripts, though three of them have 
significant lacune.* A separate translation of the qz, the U translation, survives 
in another manuscript, which Nall has linked with other late 15th century man- 
uscripts from high-end workshops, including association with a French-trained 


50  Ibid,122. 

51 Catherine Nall, “William Worcester’ Reads Alain Chartier: Le Quadrilogue invectif and Its 
English Readers,’ in Chartier in Europe, 143. 

52 Cited in Nall, “William Worcester,” 143. 

53 See Blayney, English Translations, 11, 4-14; Nall, “William Worcester,” 139-40. 
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scribe, Ricardus Franciscus, and the artist William Abell.54 These signs of circu- 
lation among wealthy and powerful book owners are coupled with an interest- 
ing pattern of circulation of Chartier’s work among the East Anglian gentry, in 
particular, with whom several manuscripts are associated. More work needs to 
be done on this pattern of circulation, but at a minimum it suggests that these 
practical, well-connected men viewed Chartier’s writing as related to their pub- 
lic and political identities. 

Notably, the English figures associated with Chartier’s work were all directly 
involved in prosecution of the war in France and the subsequent diplomacy,®° 
but all of them were, in a sense, “survivors” who were not ground down by the 
dynastic politics of the late 15th century; despite Lancastrian affiliations, they 
remained safe from the purge following the Lancastrian defeat at Tewkesbury 
(1471). And despite the troubled circumstances of England as a whole, they 
were not alone in their literary interests. As F.E. Jacob has pointed out, “War- 
ridden England had a considerable reading public. In an increasingly literate 
age, not only the ecclesiastics, but the knight, the lawyer, the merchant and the 
trader were building up small collections.”>> One might speculate that pre- 
cisely because of the turmoil in the nation’s politics, literate men and women 
in England looked to literature as an intellectual and psychological salve, and 
as the basis for developing new political ideas and identities.5? Chartier’s prose 
shows deep familiarity with classical learning, which was becoming in England 
an increasingly important vehicle for rethinking both social institutions and 
personal philosophy.58 In Newberry Library Ms Ry 20, Chartier's Q7, Dialogus, 
and Esperance appear alongside Walton's translation of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy and Earl Rivers’s Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers, added 
later in a separate booklet.5° By linking Chartier to his philosophical predeces- 
sors, this volume constitutes his value by aligning his authority with a classical 
tradition, a movement that Daniel Wakelin has shown had decisive immediate 


54 Nall, “William Worcester,” 137-9. 

55 Blayney, English Translations, 11, 7-8; Boffey, “Early Reception,” 112-3; Nall, “William 
Worcester,” 139-40. 

56 FE. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century: 1399-1485 (Oxford: 1993), 480. 

57 Alessandra Petrina, Cultural Politics in Fifteenth-Century England: The Case of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (Leiden: 2004), 346-55, has stressed the importance of humanist schol- 
arship in England for the development of the political identities for patrons and for spe- 
cific propaganda purposes. 

58 Inaddition to older scholarship focused on Humphrey of Gloucester, see Daniel Wakelin, 
Humanism, Reading and English Literature 1430-1530 (Oxford: 2007), who has explored the 
reading and thinking habits of early humanists in England. 

59 Nall, “William Worcester,’ 140. 
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impact on the reading practices of English humanists like Worcester, involved 
in what he describes as a “commonweal of readers.”60 

English reception of Chartier’s work suggests an investment in the linkage 
between the private and the public, the moral and the political. Such questions 
had pressing relevance for English readers in the 1470s, who were facing shift- 
ing political fortunes and calculating their risks in the public sphere. While the 
QI has drawn the majority of the critical attention in discussions of the English 
reception of Chartier’s prose in the 15th century, his Dialogus familiaris amici et 
sodalis provides perhaps the sharpest argument for the importance of engage- 
ment in the public sphere, as well as fascinating evidence of the means by 
which his work was disseminated. The Dialogus, the most widely copied of 
Chartier’s Latin works, is also the only one to circulate with his French writing. 
It appears in mid-position between Q7 and Esperance in eight of the 24 French 
manuscripts in which it appears,® and this pattern has a decisive analogue in 
the manuscript tradition of the Middle English translation, A Famylyer 
Dyalogue of the Freende and the Felaw upon the Lamentacion of the Myserable 
Calamyte of Fraunce; in all three of the manuscripts in which it appears, the 
Famylyer Dyalogue occupies the same middle position, suggesting that the 
exemplar was a French manuscript that located the work chronologically in 
Chartier’s career between the French prose works. The full title of the Middle 
English text refers, of course, to Chartier’s “lamentation,” but a Middle English 
reader in the 1470s might be excused for hearing a descriptive genitive in “of 
Fraunce,” finding in it an analogue to England’s “calamitous” loss of its French 
lands. The topics discussed by the two speakers had urgent relevance for any 
person directly engaged with the public affairs in late medieval England: the 
centrality of moral virtue to military conquest, the nature of warfare, the 
grounding of a true and lasting peace, and the difference between a “common 
goode” and the “desire of good private.”"62 

One of the key components of Chartier’s textual authority, as Janice Zinser 
recognized in her reading of the Dialogus, derives from his navigation of the 
conflict between the individual and the group.®? He ultimately grounds his 


60 Wakelin, Humanism, Reading and English Literature, 122-5. 

61 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 93. 

62 A Familiar Dialogue of the Friend and the Fellow: A Translation of Alain Chartier’s Dialogus 
familiaris amici et sodalis, (ed.) Margaret Blayney, EETS os 295 (Oxford: 1989), 39, 1-7. All 
citations are to this edition. 

63 Janice Zinser, Political and Religious Rhetoric in the French and Latin Prose Writings of 
Alain Chartier (University of Wisconsin-Madison Dissertation: 1977), 292-4, 318-9. 
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identity on the notion of a vir universalis, who sacrifices his individuality in 
dedication to the public sphere. In Famylyer Dialogue, this opposition between 
public and private goods emerges most forcefully when Freende opposes 
Felawe’s universalist statement on the transcendent value of prudence by 
appealing to a “new wysedom” based on an individualist ethos: “Thou hast dys- 
cryved the olde wysedom, but we have founde a new...[that] mesureth the 
thynges and the end of hem aftyr our desyres.’+ Felawe, voicing a consistent 
strain of Stoic detachment in Chartier’s work, responds, “That ys a dysseytfull, 
a freel and a feyned subtylte whyche thou callest wysedom” (30.7-8). An 
implied philosophical distinction between the pursuit of self-interest and the 
pursuit of a higher truth beyond the vagaries of change sets the stage for 
Felawe’s articulation of the decisive political consequences of a public sphere 
dominated by “our desyres”; “By her weyes [the new wisdom] wykked men 
entre ynto the halles of kynges, and the same whan sche forsaketh hem sche 
plungeth and casteth hem ynto the profounde prysons of derknes. Sche makes 
the degrees by the whyche men ascende to horrible spectacles and to the axes 
of the executours of mortal iugement.”® 

This allusion to the opening up of the “halles of kynges” to the manipulative 
rhetoric of courtly aspirants provides, of course, an important link to Chartier’s 
anti-courtly treatise, De vita curiali, framed as a letter to a friend but often 
described in transmission, as with Caxton's translation (1483: STC 5057), as “a 
letter whyche maistre Alayn Charetier wrote to hys brother / whyche desired to 
come dwelle in Court / in whyche he reherseth many myseryes & wretchyd- 
nesses therin.” Chartier’s anti-curial rant has a long and distinguished generic 
lineage in medieval culture, and a more recent flowering among French 
humanists in the time just before and after Chartier.6* Caxton’s status as 
England's first printer gave him, of course, a substantial platform from which 
to voice his concerns, and his connections with men of power provided him 
literary material, a fact he often rehearses in the prefaces to his editions. But 
Caxton’s translation has an immediate and pointed context. He had worked 
closely in the 1470s with Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, on several texts trans- 
lated from the French, and Caxton seems consciously to have cultivated in his 
readers a “French fetish,” as Deanne Williams puts it, including direct instruc- 
tion in French language skills in the Doctrine to lerne French and English 


64 A Familiar Dialogue, 301-6. 

65 A Familiar Dialogue, 30.10-5. 

66 See Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 98, who cites Pauline Smith, The Anti-curial Trend in 
Sixteenth-Century French Literature (Geneva: 1966) and Blanchard and Miihlethaler, 
Ecriture et pouvoir, Chapter 111. 
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(1480).57 Woodville was executed in 1483 at Pontrefact Castle as part of Duke 
Richard’s bloody march to the kingship. Caxton, then, had special reason to be 
contemplating the dangers of court, and his relationship with Earl Rivers eerily 
echoes Felawe’s warning about the “axes of the executours of mortal iuge- 
ment.” Caxton claims to be translating from a text that “was delyuered to me by 
a noble and vertuous erle / At whos instance & requeste I have rendered it in to 
Englyssh If the “noble and veruous erle” is Anthony Woodville, as many 
believe, then Caxton’s translation is something of an ironic memorial to his 
deceased friend, making the deceased Earl a real-life exemplum of Chartier’s 
warning of the dangers of a corrupt public sphere. 

But the secondary context of Caxton's investment in transmitting French 
literature to his English readers also helps us better to understand the quirky 
and revealing poem that appears at the end of Caxton’s Curial, “Ther ne is dan- 
ger / but of a vylayn.”68 The poem is a “translation” of “Il n'est danger que de 
villain” (Ballade xxvi11), which London, BL, Ms Landsdowne 380 attributes to 
Chartier.6? Caxton’s Middle English version follows the poem as literally as 
possible, and in fact, is slavish in its adherence to the French rhyme words: 21 
out of the poem's 28 lines end with a French word borrowed directly into 
English rather than a translation per se. The seven end-rhymes that do utilize 
English translations violate the ballade’s rhyme scheme with no attempt at 
compensation, suggesting that Caxton may have been exercising his “French 
fetish” more than thinking about the poem’s form. 

Though unattributed by Caxton here, the poem clearly synthesizes power- 
fully for him the central features of court life that the preceding text — directly 
attributed to Chartier — articulates in prose; in compressed form, the ballade 
ticks off “keywords” of courtly discourse — danger, despair, pride, service, enter- 
prise, treasure, anguish, power — each of which is “negated” by a competing 
value that articulates Chartier’s broader humanist concern with self-posses- 
sion. Indeed, the poem is driven by an anaphoric sequence of negations — each 
line after the first begins with “ne,” both in the original French and in the 
English — that captures the energetic and contestatory quality of Chartier’s 
writing about court life, in which he was enmeshed, but distance from which 


67 See Deanne Williams, The French Fetish from Chaucer to Shakespeare (Cambridge: 2004), 
87-102, for a discussion of this phase of Caxton’s career. 

68 The poem is printed, along with Chartier’s original French, in Caxton’s Curial, (eds.) 
FJ. Furnivall and Paul Meyer, EETS e.s. 54 (London: 1888), 17-9. All citations are to this 
edition. 

69 See Julia Boffey, “Early Printers and English Lyrics: Sources, Selection, and Presentation of 
Texts,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 85 (1981), 18-9. 
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he always attempted to maintain, returning to the rhetoric of retreat to simple 
truths: “Ne there is no rychesshe but in helthe, / Ne loue as good as mercy, / Ne 
than the deth nothyng more certayn, / Ne none better chastysed than of hym 
self” (vv. 17-20). Caxton’s textual juxtaposition of his translation of Chartier’s 
prose critique of court with this alternate poetic expression of autonomy 
through negation provides unique evidence of a reading of Chartier's text as 
combining the poetic and prose insights into a dialogical pair. Caxton creates, 
in effect, a prosimetrum text, adding to Chartier’s incisive prose a poetic syn- 
thesis that he discovered elsewhere and creatively joined to his Curial. 

Within the context of Caxton’s own career, the Middle English Curial pro- 
vides further evidence of what Deanne Williams has seen as a humanist incli- 
nation in Caxton’s later work, and Curial was still circulating among humanists 
in Tudor England. The interest was strong enough to encourage a second print- 
ing by Frances Segar (1549; STC 5058), who offers a text that claims to be “newly 
augmented, amplified & inritched.” This augmentation includes Segar’s own 
poetic prologue that cautions the reader to be aware of the effects of fickle 
fortune, but ends with a patriotic and perhaps defensive insistence that all 
who “ar called vnto any hygh place / Be true unto your anoynted kynge.” Tudor 
England offered, of course, unparalleled opportunities for the so-called New 
Men to enter court; the broadened reach of the Tudor education system, which 
cultivated a cadre of talented new bureaucrats for the royal administration, 
allowed the children of non-aristocratic families new access to wealth and 
power. The advice in Segar’s Curial to maintain a clear loyalty to the king, cou- 
pled with a certain cultivated cynicism, might be both practical and situation- 
ally advantageous for these readers, many of whom would not have been raised 
among the great and the mighty and thus needed textual guidance. Indeed, 
A.E.B. Coldiron has argued that both English translations of Chartier’s Curial 
appear in sensitive political moments.” This timing is a pattern we have 
observed throughout Chartier's European dissemination; where his literary 
fortunes have flourished, there has been tumult, and with it a felt need for an 
eloquent voice of wisdom that could crystallize, rather than resolve, political, 
poetic, and psychological problems, stimulating and encouraging further dis- 
cussion. This transmission initially confined itself to the “courtly” sphere, but 
its influence radiated outward in the 16th century in England to include those 
readers who aspired to social and political elevation in Tudor England, a cul- 
ture of dangerous ambition, intensely invested in the value of political wisdom 
from the past, but warily estimating its practical utility in the present. 


70  A.E.B. Coldiron, “French Presences in Tudor England,” in A Companion to Tudor Literature, 
(ed.) Kent Cartwright (Blackwell: 2010), 254-6. 
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If Chartier’s English reputation had its zenith in the 1470s, when translations 
of five of his works were circulating, its downward turn began, paradoxically, 
with the appearance of Roos’ translation of LBDSM in Pynson’s 1526 edition of 
Chaucer’s works, where it was first directly misattributed to Chaucer: “translated 
out of frenche in to Englysshe by Geffray Chaucer / flour of peotes [sic] in our 
mother tong,’ Pynson, in fact, supplants Chartier’s two-stanza narrative coda to 
LBDSM with his own moralizing “Lenvoy de l'imprimeur” which displaces 
Chartier’s voice and agency almost entirely from the poem.” Though Thynne 
restored the stanzas, he mislabeled the transition from the poem proper to the 
translator’s epilogue, original to Roos’ poem, and thus completed the burial of 
Chartier’s voice that would remain so tenuously attached to the Middle English 
LBDSM. This knot was not fully disentangled until Skeat’s 1897 publication of the 
Seventh Volume of Chaucer’s Complete Works, that final volume being a “supple- 
ment” which included, for the first time in many cases, critical editions of 
Chaucerian apocrypha, noting the dubiously ascribed works. Skeat’s publication 
comes just after Cambouliu’s printing of the Catalan LBDSM translation (1858), 
Fanfani’s edition of del Nero’s LBDSM translation (1865) and then Sdderhjelm’s 
(1891). In the late 19th century, in other words, European scholars re-discover 
Chartier’s European influence by unearthing poetic gems in the national tradi- 
tions they studied. A new narrative thus emerges concerning Chartier’s central- 
ity in European literary culture in the years between 1430 and 1550. 

Meanwhile, Keats’ infamous poetic misprision, published in 1820, sparked 
the imagination of pre-Raphaelite painters like Sir Frank Dicksee, Frank 
Cadogan Cowper, and Walter Crane, among others, to create the likeness of the 
Belle Dame and to portray Alain Chartier’s fabled kiss. Keats likely lifted the 
title of Chartier’s poem out of a 14-volume print edition of The Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer owned by his friend Charles Cowden Clarke and in which 
Keats later inscribed “This pleasant tale is like a little copse.”’? In Keats’ “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,’of course, Chartier’s Belle Dame has been transformed 
from the cool, rhetorically deft lady with a knife-edged wit into a “lady in the 
meads, / Full beautiful — a faery’s child” (vv. 13-4), who dwells in an “elfin 
grot” and seduces wayward knights. Similar bleary Romanticism colors his 
description in “The Eve of St. Agnes” of an “ancient ditty, long since mute / In 


71 Ashby Kinch, “To corecte in any part or alle’: Some Problems in the Transmission of the 
Middle English La Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ Mediaeval Studies 68 (2006), 333-50. 

72 See Clarke’s version of this anecdote in The Riches of Chaucer: In Which His Impurities have 
been Expunged, His Spelling Modernised, His Rhythm Accentuated; and His Obsolete Terms 
Explained (London: 1870), 56. 

73 All citations of Keats are to Poetic Works, (ed.) H.W. Garrod (Oxford: 1958), 441-3. 
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Provence called ‘la belle dame sans merci’ (vv. 291-2).74 It seems petty to 
squabble with Keats, who was a delicate flower, after all, and whose aesthetic 
of “negative capability” hardly suggests somebody prone to codicological cor- 
rectness. But “long since mute,” figuratively silences our beloved Chartier, a 
silencing that is recapitulated in anthologies that either elide his name, or offer 
little useful detail to lead the modern reader back to Chartier.” 

While it seems unlikely that either Keats or these modern editors read 
Chartier, Keats’ poem has nonetheless kept Chartier’s most famous literary cre- 
ation on the lips of modern readers, and lips, kisses, and mouths play a key figu- 
rative role in this transmission. If Chartier’s mouth features prominently in 
Bouchet’s anecdote of Margaret of Scotland’s kiss, we cannot forget that kisses 
and sleep are the main elements of the suspended longing of Keats’ palely loi- 
tering knight in “La belle dame sans merci.” In the maiden’s “elfin grot,” the 
knight “shut her wild eyes / With kisses four” (31-2), before he himself drifts off 
to sleep, where he dreams of “pale kings and princes, too...their starved lips in 
the gloam, with horrid warning gaped wide” (vv. 37, 41). Against these “starved 
lips,” we can always return to our own romanticized version of Chartier’s “pre- 
cieuse bouche”; while it may not have contacted Margaret of Scotland’s tender 
mouth as post-Raphaelite Edmund Blair Leighton painted it, the ideal of 
engaged eloquence it has come metonymically to represent has kept his “bons 
mots & verteuses paroles” in discursive play through the centuries. Chartier has 
thus continued to extend his influence to 21st-century readers, who have found 
new reasons to invest in his poetics of irresolution, in his eloquence and style, 
and in his principled reflection of a culture in crisis. We are never short on crises 
in the modern world, and we are ever in need of reminding ourselves of the 
salutary effects on public discourse of the well-conceived, and well-turned, idea. 
Just as John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, found Chartier’s LBDSM interesting 
enough to bring a manuscript of it with him on the Scottish campaigns in 1481,” 
so too are we carrying Chartier along with us, seeking to define a new narrative 
synthesis, a new framework within which to account for his enduring 
influence. 


74 Keats, Poetic Works, 251. 

75 The Norton Anthology of Poetry, 5th Edition, (eds.) Margaret Ferguson, Mary Jo Salter, and 
Jon Stallworthy (London: 2005), offers the following note, in its entirety, for Keats’ title: 
“the lovely but merciless lady,’ 917. Transatlantic Romanticism, (eds.) Lance Newman, Joel 
Pace, and Chris Koenig-Woodyard (New York: 2006), offers “Alain Chartier (c.1385-1433), 
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CHAPTER 13 
Alain Chartier and the Rhétoriqueurs 
Adrian Armstrong 


Alain Chartier’s influence on rhétoriqueur writing has been widely acknowl- 
edged from two very different perspectives. At a global level, scholars have 
noted that the political and didactic authors of the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries broadly derive their conception of the poet’s mission from Chartier, 
whom they consider as part of a canon of illustrious vernacular precursors. 
Simultaneously, at the level of textual minutiae, editors and philologists have 
identified the debts owed by various rhétoriqueur compositions to one or other 
of Chartier’s works. In what follows I develop and synthesize these approaches, 
not to provide a complete map of Chartier’s legacy to the rhétoriqueurs but to 
show how the later poets tackled that legacy in assertively interventionist 
ways. In reshaping the techniques and preoccupations that they have inher- 
ited, individual rhétoriqueurs do not necessarily adopt a richer or more sophis- 
ticated practice. Invariably, however, they subject Chartier’s production to 
their own aesthetic and ideological concerns, and thereby differentiate them- 
selves both from their ostensible model and from each other. 

Chartier pioneers the notion of the poet as a public servant, whose work not 
only bears witness to events and situations but helps to shape opinions and 
behaviour. While the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1) encapsulates the principle most 
obviously, it is also apparent in much of his courtly poetry-! It is precisely this 
view of public eloquence that underpins much of the rhétoriqueurs’ work, and 
indeed characterizes them as a group regardless of their diverse political affili- 
ations.? Admittedly none of the rhétoriqueurs quite match Chartier’s direct 
contribution to political life, as a royal notary and secretary and occasional 
ambassador.’ Nevertheless, the first official historians of the Dukes of Burgundy 


1 See Joël Blanchard and Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, Écriture et pouvoir à l'aube des temps mod- 
ernes (Paris: 2002), 35-41 and 77-83; Jean-Claude Miihlethaler, “Pour une préhistoire de 
l'engagement littéraire en France: de l'autorité du clerc à la prise de conscience politique à la 
fin du Moyen Age,” Versants 55:1 (2008), 11-32; Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain 
Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: 2006), 135. 

2 See especially Pierre Jodogne, “Les ‘Rhétoriqueurs’ et l’humanisme: Problème histoire lit- 
téraire, in Humanism in France at the End of the Middle Ages and in the Early Renaissance, 
(ed.) A.H.T. Levi (Manchester: 1970), 150-75; Claude Thiry, “La Poétique des grands rhétori- 
queurs,” Le Moyen Age 86 (1980), 17-33. 

3 The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge: 1974), 4-15. 
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came to enjoy a significant institutional standing as ducal counsellors.* But it 
is not only in respect of current affairs and power structures that Chartier 
and the rhétoriqueurs have a common understanding of the relationship 
between the poet and his environment. Their understanding also embraces 
the treatment of other poets’ work. Chartier’s use of rhetoric, in particular 
his construction of open-ended debates, appears to initiate the practices of 
close intertextual engagement through which the rhétoriqueurs assimilate and 
respond to pre-existing compositions — not least those of Chartier himself.5 
This shared ethos informs the range of phenomena that I consider below. 
I begin by reflecting on Chartier’s standing in the eyes of both the rhétoriqueurs 
and their readers, as attested respectively by the poet’s presence in enumera- 
tions of notable past authors and by his works’ inclusion in manuscript 
anthologies that also contain rhétoriqueur pieces. My attention then turns to 
particular compositional techniques that the rhétoriqueurs adapt from 
Chartier, from stanzaic forms to personifications. Finally, I review a number of 
rhétoriqueur texts that engage in sustained fashion with Chartier’s works. 
From the mid-15th century onwards, the rhétoriqueurs were fond of 
producing laudatory catalogues of vernacular authors within their own poems. 
Chartier’s canonical standing is obvious from his regular appearance in these 
catalogues.® Although the references are brief, and afford no particular insights 
into what Chartier’s successors value in his work, his place in the enumera- 
tions is revealing. In many cases Chartier is chronologically the second author 
to be commemorated, after the foundational figure of Jean de Meun and before 
rhétoriqueurs of different generations, of which George Chastelain is normally 
the earliest to be mentioned.” The implication is that he plays a key role in the 
transmission of Francophone poetic craft, from its ostensible origins with the 
Roman de la Rose to its most recent refinements: his work is an authoritative 
body which posterity has honoured not only by reading it, but by drawing on it 


4 See Adrian Armstrong and Sarah Kay, with the participation of Sylvia Huot, Rebecca Dixon, 
Miranda Griffin, Francesca Nicholson, and Finn Sinclair, Knowing Poetry: Verse in France from 
the Rose to the Rhétoriqueurs (Ithaca: 2011), 52. 

5 Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 87-135; Adrian Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle: Competition, 
Collaboration, and Complexity in Late Medieval French Poetry (Tempe, AZ: 2012), xxii-xxiii. 

6 On these catalogues, see Suzanne Bagoly, “De mainctz aucteurs une progression’: Un siècle à 
larecherche du Parnasse français,” Le Moyen Francais 17 (1985), 83-123; Jacqueline Cerquiglini- 
Toulet, “A la recherche des péres: la liste des auteurs illustres a la fin du Moyen Age,” Modern 
Language Notes 116 (2001), 630-43; eadem, “Portraits d'auteurs à la fin du Moyen Age: tom- 
beaux en majesté et épitaphes carnavalesques,” Comptes-rendus des séances de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 146:2 (2002), 785-96. 
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in producing further poetry. Chartier plays an especially interesting part in one 
early rhétoriqueur pantheon: Simon Gréban’s Complainte pour Jacques Milet 
(1466). Gréban recounts an allegorical ceremony, involving the personified 
Rhetoric, the Muse Calliope, and a host of ancient and medieval authors and 
composers, at which the recently-deceased poet Milet is buried. Jean de Meun 
delivers the eulogy for Milet, whose epitaph is then composed and inscribed 
on his tombstone by none other than Chartier: 


Et lors vint maistre Alain Chartier, 

Sans nul autre historiographe, 

Qui sur sa tombe vint traitier 

En lectre d’or ceste epitaphe. 

Epitaphium. 

Cy gist maistre Jaques Millet, 

Notable homme et scientifique, 

Lequel famé entre mil est, 

Filz a ornee Rethorique, 

Qui par le regard basilique 

De la mort fut rendu transiz, 

A Paris, la ville autentique, 

Mil quatre cens soixante et six.8 

[Then Master Alain Chartier arrived — no other historian was present — 
and began to write? this epitaph on his tomb in golden characters: 
Epitaph. Here lies Master Jacques Milet, a son of ornate Rhetoric and an 
eminent expert with the very highest reputation. Death’s basilisk stare 
made him pass away in the glorious city of Paris in 1466. | 


While the rather anodine epitaph does scant justice to Chartier’s own verse, 
his privileged role at Milet’s funeral says a great deal about his prestige. He 
is responsible for immortalizing Milet, for producing an inscription that is 


8 Quoted from the transcription in Arthur Piaget, “Simon Greban et Jacques Milet,” Romania 22 
(1893), 230-43 (233-4). On the Complainte, see Marc-René Jung, “Simon Gréban, rhétori- 
queur; in Rhétorique et mise en prose au XV° siècle: Actes du vi* colloque international sur le 
moyen français, Milan, 4-6 mai 1988, (eds.) Sergio Cigada and Anna Slerca (Milan: 1991), 57-85 
(78-84). 

g The verb traitier in this collocation may mean either “to compose” or “to trace, inscribe” 
(more typically traire); it may of course bear both meanings simultaneously. See the entry for 
traiter in ATILF CNRS/Nancy Université, Dictionnaire du Moyen Francais, 2010 version: http:// 
wwwaatilf.fr/dmf. 
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destined to endure after Jean de Meun’s prelection has been forgotten.!° 
Gréban’s Chartier, in other words, plays a role in the process of canon for- 
mation. We would be justified in seeing here a powerful metaphor for 
Chartier’s real influence on the reputations of later poets; it is by partaking 
of his eloquence, and being seen to do so, that rhétoriqueurs stake their 
claim to immortality. 

Affiliations of this kind are apparent in various manuscript anthologies, 
where material by Chartier appears alongside rhétoriqueur compositions. The 
importance of such anthologies must not be exaggerated, for they are rela- 
tively few in number. Nevertheless, they indicate that Chartier’s work was still 
read and valued by audiences who were familiar with rhétoriqueur poetry. 
One of these audiences postdates Chartier’s death by over a century: Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France (BnF), fr. 2206, from the mid-16th century, 
includes excerpts from the Breviaire des nobles (BN) as well as work by Jean 
Molinet, Jean Bouchet, and Jean Meschinot, much of which has been similarly 
extracted from longer works." Significantly, Molinet’s poem Le Temple de 
Mars appears in three anthologies where Chartier’s verse and prose loom 
large. An extract from the Temple figures in Stockholm, Royal Library, V.u.22 
alongside six pieces by Chartier, while Molinet’s complete text is included in 
Paris, BnF, fr. 1642, the first half of which is dominated by Chartier’s work, and 
in Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, 3521, which contains eight Chartier poems.!2 
Co-textual relationships accentuate key features of Molinet’s piece: its anti- 
war message resonates with the Lay de paix (present in all three manuscripts) 
and the qi (present in the first two), while its use of architectural allegory in 
the eponymous Temple recalls the Qr’s celebrated image of the crumbling 


10 On “prelection,” the late medieval practice of reading a text aloud to an audience, see 
Joyce Coleman, Public Reading and the Reading Public in Late Medieval England and 
France (Cambridge: 1996), 35. 

11 See Adrian Armstrong, “More Manuscript Copies of Jean Bouchet’s Verse: Mss B.N. fr. 2206 
and 2231,’ Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 57 (1995), 89-99 (89-93). A stanza 
from the BN also appears in Phillipps 3644 (private collection), which probably dates 
from the 1540s and contains material by Molinet, Meschinot, Bouchet, and André de La 
Vigne. See Adrian Armstrong, “Le manuscrit Phillipps 3644: un recueil poétique inconnu 
de la fin du Moyen Age,” Scriptorium 65 (2011), 354-86 (381-2). 

12 See respectively Poetical Works, (ed.) Laidlaw, 96-7, 104-6, 15-6. On Arsenal 3521 and BnF, 
fr. 1642 respectively, see also Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 178-9; Emma Cayley, “Ainchois 
maintien des dames la querelle’: Poetry, Politics and Mastery in the Manuscript Tradition 
of Alain Chartier,” in Chartier in Europe, (eds.) Emma Cayley and Ashby Kinch (Cambridge: 
2008), 75-89 (83-7). Arsenal 3521 also contains Chastelain’s Miroir de Mort. 
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House of France.’ The connections between Molinet and Chartier poems are 
looser in Arnhem, Bibliotheek, 79, containing the Belle Dame sans mercy 
(LBDSM), some of its continuations, and the Debat de reveille matin (DRM), to 
which the Burgundian poet’s Naufrage de la Pucelle is added on a separate quire 
(fols. 6or-69r); and in Paris, BnF, fr. 25434, which includes the Bw (fols. 41r-55r) 
as well as a verse passage from Le Trosne d’Honneur ascribed to George Chastelain 
(fols. 8or-84v).# The processes of excerption and juxtaposition in BnF, fr 25434 
accentuate the intricate versification that characterizes both the BN and the 
verse of Molinet’s Trosne. In Arnhem 79 the clearest co-textual affiliations involve 
female characters: the Pucelle in the Naufrage, who represents Mary of Burgundy 
at a time of extreme vulnerability after Charles the Bold’s death at Nancy, recalls 
not so much the Belle Dame of Chartier’s poem but her tearful avatar in Baudet 
Herenc’s Accusations contre la Belle Dame sans mercy (fols.17r-26r). 

Two other anthologies offer more precise co-textual connections, in differ- 
ent ways. Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek (oN), Cod. 3391 is a 
large anthology produced in a Burgundian milieu in the early 16th century; 
the BN and one of Chartier’s ballades, as well as the French Curial that most 
early audiences erroneously ascribed to Chartier himself, appear in the vol- 
ume alongside works by Molinet, Jean Lemaire de Belges, and Olivier de La 
Marche. The Curial (fols. 134r-140v) is positioned between two substantial 
rhétoriqueur pieces: L'Abuzé en court, ascribed by the compiler to René 
d'Anjou (fols. gor-133r), and La Marche’s Chevalier deliberé (fols. 142r-1911). It 
consequently forms the central part of a didactic triptych: the Abuzé tells a 
cautionary tale of court life, on the risks of which the Curial offers sustained 
reflections, before the Chevalier offers an alternative model of public life in 
the form of chivalric virtue as a preparation for death. The compiler has thus 
shaped Chartier and his successors into a community of moral commenta- 
tors, whose ethical stances transcend any political allegiances they may have; 
Chartier’s allegiance to Charles v11 does not make his work unacceptable to 


13  Onarchitectural images in the Temple and Q1 respectively, see François Cornilliat, “Or ne 
mens”: Couleurs de l'éloge et du blame chez les “Grands Rhétoriqueurs” (Paris: 1994), 660-75; 
David Cowling, Building the Text: Architecture as Metaphor in Late Medieval and Early 
Modern France (Oxford: 1998), 88-91. 

14 See respectively Poetical Works, (ed.) Laidlaw, 124-5; Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle, 122. 
BnF, fr. 25434 also contains an exchange between Chastelain and Jean Castel. 

15 See especially Olivier de La Marche, Le Chevalier deliberé (The Resolute Knight), (ed.) 
Carleton W. Carroll, trans. Lois Hawley Wilson and Carleton W. Carroll (Tempe, AZ: 1999), 
25-6; Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier, (ed.) Pascale Bourgain-Hemeryck (Paris: 1977), 
68 and 142-50. 
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a Burgundian public. This might appear surprising, but we must remember 
that the Curialhas no explicit political orientation in its own right, and hence 
lends itself to re-use in this context more readily than an overtly “French” 
work suchas the qi. The same principle is manifested in Brussels, Bibliothèque 
royale, 21521-31, a composite manuscript of three parts — each dating from 
the 15th century — of which the third contains the French Curial and the BN, 
another piece whose ethical argument has no political underpinning.!6 The 
Curial (fols. 144r-149r) is included among a body of educational letters that 
Jean de Lannoy, a major Burgundian lord, addressed to his son in 1464-65. 
Lannoy’s career attests to the shifting nature of Franco-Burgundian relation- 
ships; he played an important political role under Philip the Good but also 
enjoyed the favour of Louis XI, as a result of which he was exiled by Charles 
the Bold.” Changing attitudes are also apparent in the work by Burgundian 
rhétoriqueurs that appears in this portion of Brussels BR 21521-31. Chastelain, 
whose stance towards France was largely conciliatory, is accompanied by 
Molinet, who was much more explicitly anti-French; the Lyon coronné, which 
commemorates Philip the Good; and anonymous poems supporting Charles 
the Bold’s suppression of the Liège revolt of 1466-68.18 These processes of 
anthologization remind us that it is unwise to polarize “French” and 
“Burgundian’ ideological positions, and indicate that Burgundian audiences 
did not hesitate to recontextualize Chartier’s moral writing when circum- 
stances permitted. In the same way, Jean Lemaire de Belges sent a copy of 
the Curial to Jean de Marnix, a minister of Margaret of Austria, in 1511. 
By contrast, Chartier’s overtly political work does not appear in surviving 
anthologies alongside anti-French material by Burgundian rhétoriqueurs — as 
opposed to, say, Molinet’s Temple de Mars, which is hardly a partisan compo- 
sition. Chartier’s name and reputation, then, are no obstacle to his works’ 
being reproduced together with those of Burgundian authors, but the com- 
patibility of those works’ political content seems to preclude certain combi- 
nations. Nevertheless, with the right kind of framing, even the Q7 could be 
disseminated in the midst of outright conflict. The Bruges printer Colard 


16 On the BN, see especially Steven M. Taylor, “Les Vices de vilenie: la métamorphose des 
péchés capitaux et des vertus chez Alain Chartier” Le Moyen Age 102 (1996), 73-9. 

17 On Jean de Lannoy, and the three other manuscripts that transmit the French Curial 
among his letters, see Œuvres latines, (ed.) Bourgain-Hemeryck, 146-8. 

18  SeePierre Cockshaw, Claudine Lemaire, and Anne Rouzet, Charles le Téméraire: Exposition 
organisée à l'occasion du cinquième centenaire de sa mort (Brussels: 1977), 93-4; Adrian 
Armstrong, “The Manuscript Reception of Jean Molinet’s Trosne d'Honneur, Medium 
Ævum 74 (2005), 31-28 (322-3). 
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Mansion published an edition while the Burgundian Netherlands was suffer- 
ing a French invasion and urban revolts after Nancy, adding a prologue that 
compared the region’s plight to that of Chartier’s France.!9 

If the co-textual resonances in these manuscripts are primarily thematic, 
much of the rhétoriqueurs’ work carries formal echoes of Chartier. In respect of 
versification, however, it is difficult to identify specific debts beyond a wide- 
spread use of the octosyllabic stanza rhyming ababbcbc, a common ballade 
form whose first use in non-lyric contexts is now ascribed to Oton de Grandson 
but was most commonly credited to Chartier in the late Middle Ages.?° Jean 
Molinet’s Art de rhétorique notes that this stanzaic form is used in “pluiseurs 
livres et traittiez” [many books and treatises], citing a number of examples, of 
which the LBDSM is the earliest.2! More significant than particular verse forms 
is Chartier’s attitude toward formal rigour, which successive later poets — not 
only the rhétoriqueurs — would adopt and develop. Chartier’s verse is charac- 
terized by high rhyme quality and, where the chosen form permits it, complex 
stanzaic patterning. Subsequent generations of Francophone poets take these 
tendencies further, raising the ambitions of their versification and eventually 
reaching the extreme sophistication of various (but by no means all) rhétori- 
queur compositions.?? It is Chartier’s approach to verse, rather than the verse 
he produces, that leaves its mark on the rhétoriqueurs. 

At a higher level of composition, Chartier’s construction of debate poems 
establishes a range of organizational and discursive possibilities to which Jean 
Molinet, in particular, responds creatively. In accordance with the general prac- 
tice in literary debates, Chartier does not offer explicit resolutions, while his 
interlocutors vary in number and their speech varies in form: eight-line stanzas 
alternating between two speakers in LBDSM and DRM; continuous verse shared 
between two and four speakers in the Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA) 
and Livre des quatre dames (LQD) respectively; and flexible alternations of 
eight-line stanzas between three speakers in the Debat du herault, du vassault 
et du villain (DHVV). In each case a framing narrator opens and closes the 


19 See respectively Pierre Jodogne, Jean Lemaire de Belges, écrivain franco-bourguignon 
(Brussels: 1972), 126; De vijfhonderdste verjaring van de boekdrukkunst in de Nederlanden: 
Catalogus (Brussels: 1973), 226-8. 

20 See, for instance, Henri Chatelain, Recherches sur le vers français au XV° siècle: rimes, 
mètres et strophes (Paris: 1907), 90-4; Leonard W. Johnson, Poets as Players: Theme and 
Variation in Late Medieval French Poetry (Stanford: 1990), 124. 

21 Recueil darts de seconde rhétorique, (ed.) Ernest Langlois (Paris: 1902), 220. 

22 Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle, outlines these processes; on the versification of selected 
Chartier poems, see especially 22-4, 37-9, and 46-9. 
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exchange.”? Of all the rhétoriqueurs, Molinet makes most use of poems whose 
structures and/or titles explicitly constitute them as debates; a total of eight 
poems fall into this category, constituting a corpus that positively invites com- 
parisons with that of the earlier poet. Like Chartier, Molinet is relatively unusual 
in composing a number of debates that involve more than two speakers.24 All 
Molinet’s debate poems are stanzaic, though each has a distinctive verse form. 
They range over more diverse themes than do Chartier’s debates: Le Hault Siege 
dAmours is amatory, while other pieces are political (Le Debat de l'aigle, du 
harenc et du lyon; Le Debat des trois nobles oiseaux; Ung dictier de Renommée, 
Vertus et Victoire), didactic (Le Debat du leup et du mouton), bawdy (Le Debat du 
viel gendarme et du viel amoureux), religious (Le Debat du poisson et de la chair), 
or festive (Le Debat dApvril et de May)? In the latter four poems, which all 
involve two interlocutors, responses are organized in alternating stanzas; but 
the patterns are more varied when three speakers interact. Le Debat des trois 
nobles oiseaux, Ung dictier de Renommée, Vertus et Victoire, and Le Hault Siege 
dAmours each comprise a sequence of stanzas that alternate between two 
speakers, followed by the intervention of the third; this basic schema is preceded, 
followed, or interrupted by one or more further speeches. In Le Debat de l'aigle, 
du harenc et du lyon the allegorical eagle (representing Emperor Frederick 111) 
delivers the odd stanzas, to which the herring (Louis x1) and lion (Philip the 
Good) respond in alternate even stanzas. Yet the most significant contrast 
between Molinet’s and Chartier’s debate poems lies in the distinctive theatrical 
dimension of the former. Molinet’s debates are much more performative in 
character than Chartier’s; whether or not any of them were actually staged, they 
all lend themselves to performance. Some of them lack a framing narrator, and 
thus appear more obviously dramatic.26 More importantly, most of Molinet’s 
pieces use the technique of mnemonic rhyme - where a rhyme is shared by the 


23 Johnson, Poets as Players, 122-42 delineates the formal and thematic range of Chartier’s 
debate poems. On poetic debates more generally, see Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, 12-51. 

24 Pierre-Yves Badel, “Le Débat,” in Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters, 
13 vols. (Heidelberg: 1968-), vol. 8.1, 95-110 (98), notes the rarity of such debates. 

25 Respectively edited in Les Faictz et dictz de Jean Molinet, (ed.) Noël Dupire, 3 vols. (Paris: 
1936-39), vol. 2, 569-83; vol. 2, 628-35; vol. 2, 649-55; vol. 1, 193-204; vol. 2, 656-69; vol. 2, 
616-27; vol. 2, 636—48; and vol. 2, 607-15. On the thematic diversity of debate poetry in late 
medieval France, see Badel, “Le Débat,” 104-6. Johnson, Poets as Players, 237-43, discusses 
Le Debat du viel gendarme et du viel amoureux. 

26 The presence or absence of a narrator does not in itself indicate whether a debate was 
destined for performance, however. On the nebulous distinctions between performed 
and non-performed debates, see Claude Thiry, “Débats et moralités dans la littérature 
française du xv® siècle: intersection et interaction du narratif et du dramatique, Le 
Moyen Français 19 (1987), 203-44. 
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last line of one speech and the first line of the next — that is characteristic of 
French-language theatre in the late Middle Ages, and that thereby inscribes 
performance into the poems’ formal texture.?” Hence Molinet appears to follow 
Chartier’s lead in his approach to debate poetry; he seeks, like his predecessor, 
to extend the genre's structures beyond their habitual parameters, most strik- 
ingly by imbuing debates with specifically performative qualities. 

In many respects it is Chartier’s prose and prosimetrum, rather than his 
poetry, which influence the rhétoriqueurs most decisively through their use 
of political and didactic allegory. A number of major rhétoriqueur works 
deploy a cast of characters in ways that transpose not only the Qr's personi- 
fications of France and the three estates, but also its essential structure 
whereby one character’s lament is followed by the conflicting perspectives 
of other speakers. The complaints of “Dame Chrestienté” [Lady Christianity] 
in André de La Vigne’s Ressource de la Chrestienté, for instance, give way to 
the interventions of “Dame Noblesse” [Lady Nobility], “Magesté Royalle” 
[Royal Majesty], “Je-ne-scay-qui” [Someone or Other], and “Bon Conseil” 
[Good Counsel] in a discussion of the merits of an anti-Turkish crusade that 
will justify the text’s real, unspoken preoccupation: Charles VIII's 1494-95 
campaign against Naples?8 Similar structures appear in a number of 
Molinet’s prosimetrum texts on political subjects: the eponymous personifi- 
cation in the Complainte de Grece initiates discussion by lamenting her suf- 
fering under Ottoman Turkish rule, while Justice and the “Petit Peuple” 
[Ordinary People] in the Ressource du petit peuple recall Chartier’s figures 
of France and the third estate.2° Molinet’s Naufrage de la Pucelle adapts the 
QTs personified estates in particularly arresting fashion, subtly transform- 
ing what they represent and setting them in an eventful narrative in which 
their actions are as important as their words.3° Chartier’s Clergy, who 


27 See Linda Burgoyne, “La Rime mnémonique et la structuration du texte dramatique 
médiéval,” Le Moyen Français 29 (1991), 7-20; Giuseppe Di Stefano, “Structure métrique et 
structure dramatique dans le théâtre médiéval” in The Theatre in the Middle Ages, (eds.) 
Herman Braet, Johan Nowé, and Gilbert Tournoy (Leuven: 1985), 194-206. 

28 See André de La Vigne, La Ressource de la Chrestienté, (ed.) Cynthia J. Brown (Montreal: 
1989), 33-4; Armstrong and Kay, Knowing Poetry, 189-90. 

29 Respectively edited in Les Faictz et dictz, (ed.) Dupire, vol. 1, 9-26 and vol. 1, 137-61. Jean 
Devaux, Jean Molinet, Indiciaire bourguignon (Paris: 1996), 197-8, notes the similarities 
and contrasts between the Q7 and Ressource. 

30 Edited in Les Faictz et dictz, (ed.) Dupire, vol. 1, 77-99. See Devaux, Jean Molinet, 361-4, 
394-5, 399-406, 431, and 463-4; Adrian Armstrong, Technique and Technology: Script, 
Print, and Poetics in France, 1470-1550 (Oxford: 2000), 38-48; Francois Cornilliat, 
“Prosimétre et persuasion chez Jean Molinet, ou l'art de consoler à demi,’ in Le Prosimètre 
à la Renaissance, (ed.) Nathalie Dauvois (Paris: 2005), 51-74 (63-74). 
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conveys the real thrust of the Qr’s political argument, becomes “Coeur Leal” 
[Loyal Heart], an image of the courtiers and counsellors who had remained 
loyal to Mary of Burgundy after the disaster of Nancy. Coeur Leal consoles 
the beleaguered Pucelle through historical exempla of women who tri- 
umphed over adversity — including that other Pucelle, Joan of Arc - which 
he enumerates and interprets in ways that closely resemble the rhetoric of 
his counterpart in the @1.5! The knight and the third estate from Chartier’s 
work are feminized as “Noblesse Debilitee” [Feeble Nobility], who stands 
for that portion of the Burgundian aristocracy whose allegiance was cur- 
rently undecided between Burgundy and France; and “Communauté 
Feminine” [The Womenfolk], who is violent and disruptive but faithful 
to her sovereign. Chartier’s aristocracy, then, has been divided into reliable 
and unreliable elements; Coeur Leal takes on the clerical role of consoling 
and reflecting, while Noblesse Debilitee inherits the undesirable qualities 
of Chartier’s knight. These changes to the personifications’ gender, refer- 
ents, and roles suggest strongly that Molinet is distinguishing his allegorical 
scenario from Chartier’s, in ways that a well-informed audience would 
readily recognize. 

Chartier’s narrative presentation of his major personifications also has a 
significant effect on rhétoriqueur allegory. France in the Q7 is described in some 
detail before she is named, while “Foy” [Faith] and “Esperance” [Hope] in the 
Livre de (Esperance are endowed with symbolic attributes whose meaning is 
not immediately made clear.3? By gradually unfolding the figures’ significance 
in this way, Chartier tacitly encourages his audience to reflect on and interpret 
their appearance and attributes. In doing so, readers become disposed to 
engage actively with Chartier’s ethical arguments. Various rhétoriqueurs 
employ this technique to present key figures or scenes. Dame Chrestienté in La 
Vigne’s Ressource de la Chrestienté, “Tirannie” [Tyranny] in Molinet’s Ressource 
du petit peuple, “Sensualité” [Sensuality] and “Raison” [Reason] in Octovien de 
Saint-Gelais’s Séjour d'Honneur, and the allegorical tableaux witnessed by the 
narrator of Jean Bouchet’s Regnars traversant, to name but a few, are all 


31 Les Faictz et dictz, (ed.) Dupire, vol. 1, 84-7. The reference to “Jehanne la pucelle” [Joan the 
Maid] appears on 86. See Martin Gosman, “Le Discours référentiel dans le Quadrilogue 
invectif d'Alain Chartier,” in Exemplum et Similitudo: Alexander the Great and Other Heroes 
as Points of Reference in Medieval Literature, (eds.) WJ. Aerts and Martin Gosman 
(Groningen: 1988), 159-91. 

32 François Rouy, L’Esthétique du traité moral d'après les œuvres d'Alain Chartier (Geneva: 
1980), 11-52, analyses the presentation of personifications in the Q7 and Livre de 
Esperance. 
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described before they are clearly identified.3? However, the content of the 
Esperance’s descriptions does not significantly influence the ways in which the 
rhétoriqueurs present the same personifications. Chartier’s brief portrait of 
“Desesperance” [Despair] in the Livre de l’Esperance leaves no trace in the 
equivalent figure of Desespoir in Jean Meschinot’s Lunettes des princes; nor are 
his Foy and Esperance recognizable in the Foy and Bonne Esperance of Saint- 
Gelais’s Séjour.34 

Similarly, though the combination of verse and prose in the Esperance has 
been widely regarded as foundational for the rhétoriqueurs’ use of prosime- 
trum, Chartier’s influence lies primarily in the principle of allocating comple- 
mentary functions to the two media, rather than in fixing their respective 
roles.35 Prose and verse in the Esperance are affiliated with the contingent and 
the transcendent respectively; prose conveys almost all the narrative action 
and discursive argument, while the verse sections (most of which have no 
identifiable speaker) play a more affective role. The verse itself adopts forms 
that mimic divine order through their symmetrical organization, and 
Christian teleology through their rhyming patterns.6 All these tendencies are 
apt to change in the work of later poets. Although Molinet’s prosimetrum 
works broadly maintain Chartier’s functional distribution of prose and verse, 


33 Octovien de Saint-Gelais, Le Séjour d'Honneur, (ed.) Frédéric Duval (Geneva: 2002); Jean 
Bouchet, Les Regnars traversant (Paris, [1503-04 ]). References to the Regnars are provided 
in the text; punctuation and orthography in this and other early printed sources are nor- 
malized in line with standard editorial practice. On Molinet’s and Bouchet’s techniques, 
see Adrian Armstrong, “The Practice of Textual Transmission: Jean Molinet’s Ressource du 
Petit Peuple Forum for Modern Language Studies 33 (1997), 270-82 (272-3); idem, 
Technique and Technology, 161-2. 

34 Alain Chartier, Le Livre de l'Espérance, (ed.) Francois Rouy (Paris: 1989), 6, 26-8, and 88-9; 
Jean Meschinot, Les Lunettes des princes, (ed.) Christine Martineau-Génieys (Geneva: 
1972), 1-2; Saint-Gelais, Le Séjour d'Honneur, (ed.) Duval, 393-4. Molinet’s Roman de la 
rose moralisé presents a counter-example, for the Burgundian poet draws on Chartier’s 
definition of hope when interpreting Esperance in the Rose of Guillaume de Lorris. See 
Armstrong and Kay, Knowing Poetry, 149 n. 59. 

35 Tania Van Hemelryck, “Le Modèle du prosimètre chez Alain Chartier: texte et codex,” in Le 
Prosimètre à la Renaissance, (ed.) Nathalie Dauvois (Paris: 2005), 9-19 (9-u), notes the 
influential character of Chartier’s prosimetrum. On prosimetrum in Chartier and after- 
wards, see more generally Armstrong and Kay, Knowing Poetry, 159-63. 

36 See Rouy, L'Esthétique, 337-49; Regula Meyenberg, Alain Chartier prosateur et l'art de la 
parole au xv° siècle (Berne: 1992), 178-85; Virginie Minet-Mahy, Esthétique et pouvoir de 
l'oeuvre allégorique à l'époque de Charles vi: imaginaires et discours (Paris: 2005), 500-8; 
Sylvia Huot, “Re-fashioning Boethius: Prose and Poetry in Chartier’s Livre de lesperance,’ 
Medium Ævum 76 (2007), 268-84. 
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their verse sections are always delivered by a determinate voice, whether this 
be the narrator, a personification, or a collective speaker?” In the Séjour 
d'Honneur and Lunettes des princes, verse plays a much more important nar- 
rative and pedagogical role, while André de La Vigne allocates prose to his 
narrator and verse to his personifications within the allegorical dream in the 
Ressource de la Chrestienté. Moreover, the verse sections in these poets’ pro- 
simetrum adopt forms that differ significantly from those of the Esperance. 
Most of Chartier’s verse is in heptasyllables, an unusual metre in this period, 
and is organized in stanzas that bear little resemblance to those used else- 
where in his poetry.38 By contrast, the prosimetrum of the rhétoriqueurs tends 
to use continuous or stanzaic forms that are more apt to be found in contem- 
porary poems, and that often have connotative values of their own. Molinet 
uses an eight-line stanza with internal rhyme in his most serious works, and 
heterometric verse to suggest emotional disorder, while circular and hetero- 
metric forms in the Séjour d'Honneur are associated with the seductions of 
empty rhetoric.% In the hands of Chartier’s successors, prosimetrum thus 
remains a highly unstable genre on which individual poets each seek to make 
a distinctive mark. 

The measure of the rhétoriqueurs’ diversity and distinctiveness emerges 
most clearly through those compositions that quote, rewrite, or otherwise 
engage closely with Chartier’s verse, prose, or prosimetrum. George Chastelain 
offers an early but striking example of inventive recomposition. When he 
responded to a mixture of effusive compliments and professional challenges 
from Jean Robertet, in the poetic exchange generally known as the Douze 
Dames de Rhétorique (1462-63), he sent his correspondent a set of twelve short 
poems. Each poem or enseigne is voiced by one of the eponymous Ladies of 
Rhetoric, who personifies a desirable aspect of literary craftsmanship such as 


37 See Claude Thiry, “Au carrefour des deux rhétoriques: les prosimétres de Jean Molinet,” in 
Dumot au texte: Actes du 111° Colloque International sur le Moyen Français, Düsseldorf 17-19 
septembre 1980, (ed.) Peter Wunderli (Tübingen: 1982), 213-27. 

38 On the heptasyllable see Adrian Armstrong, “Printing and Metrical Naturalisation: Jean 
Molinet’s Neuf Preux de Gourmandise, in Essays in Late Medieval French Literature: The 
Legacy of Jane Taylor, (ed.) Rebecca Dixon (Manchester: 2010), 143-59. 

39 See respectively Claude Thiry, “Rhétorique et genres littéraires au xv® siècle, in 
Sémantique lexicale et sémantique grammaticale en moyen français: Colloque organisé par 
le Centre d'Études Linguistiques et Littéraires de la Vrije Universiteit Brussel (28-29 septem- 
bre 1978), (ed.) Marc Wilmet (Brussels: 1979), 23-50 (38-43); Daniel Ménager, “Vers et 
prose dans Le Séjour d'honneur d'Octavien de Saint-Gelais,’ in Grands Rhétoriqueurs, 
Cahiers V.-L. Saulnier, (Paris: 1997), vol. 14, 133-44. 
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“Science” [Knowledge] or “Profundité” [Profundity].4° Chastelain’s selection of 
personifications proclaims his adherence to an ideal of ethically-grounded 
public eloquence that sets him clearly in Chartier’s lineage. Yet he is not simply 
espousing a global principle; in personifiying twelve elements of a larger con- 
cept, he is adopting and reworking the structural schema of Chartier’s BN.*! 
The resemblance between the two compositions is accentuated by the form of 
Chastelain’s enseignes: these may be regarded as loosely affiliated to the bal- 
lade, in that they each comprise three stanzas, though they lack refrains and 
envois, and the two sequences have a rather different internal organization. 
The intricate play of parallels and contrasts between the Bn and enseignes was 
clear to at least one early reader: Aymon de Montfalcon, the prince-bishop of 
Lausanne, who had Chartier’s and Chastelain’s virtues depicted in frescoes on 
opposite sides of a corridor in the Chateau Saint-Maire.*4 

Meschinot’s Lunettes des Princes is broadly contemporary with the Douze 
Dames, but presents a very different response to Chartier. Broad parallels 
between the Lunettes and the Esperance are easy to identify; both are prosime- 
trum works in which a first-person narrator is brought to the brink of suicide 
by despair, and is then consoled and educated by a number of virtues. Each 
narrative, indeed, begins with a nod to the Boethian ancestry of prosimetrum, 
by contrasting the narrators happy past with his unhappy present.*? Yet 
Meschinot organizes his material in ways that diverge very significantly from 
Chartier’s piece. Whereas the Esperance is dominated by prose, verse is over- 
whelmingly preponderant in the Lunettes.44 None of Meschinot’s verse forms 
have precedents in the Esperance; what is more, some stanzas of the Lunettes 


40 The entire exchange is edited as George Chastelain, Jean de Montferrant, and Jean 
Robertet, Les Douze Dames de Rhétorique, (ed.) David Cowling (Geneva: 2002). See espe- 
cially Estelle Doudet, “Poétiques en mouvement: le beau ‘débat’ des Douze Dames de 
Rhétorique, in Poétiques en transition: entre Moyen Age et Renaissance, (eds.) Jean-Claude 
Miihlethaler and Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, special number of Etudes de Lettres 4 
(2002), 83-110. 

41 This account is indebted to Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, “Un manifeste poétique de 1463: les 
‘Enseignes’ des Douze Dames de Rhétorique, in Actes du V° Colloque International sur le 
Moyen Français, Milan, 6-8 mai 1985, 3 vols. (Milan: 1985), vol. 1, 83-101 (85-90 and 101), 
which outlines the interplay between the Bn and Douze Dames more fully. 

42 On these frescoes see Chastelain et al., Les Douze Dames, (ed.) Cowling, 48-9. 

43 Meyenberg, Alain Chartier prosateur, 179-80, and Johnson, Poets as Players, 184-5, discuss 
the openings of the Esperance and Lunettes respectively. 

44 Chartier, Le Livre de l'espérance, (ed.) Rouy, comprises 3973 lines of prose and 522 of verse. 
Meschinot, Les Lunettes des princes, (ed.) Martineau-Génieys, comprises 125 lines of prose 
(in a single central block) and 3071 of verse. 
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are marked by particularly intricate formal patterning of a kind that is alien to 
Chartier’s poetry.*® Meschinot’s narrator acts on his own behalf throughout, 
while Chartier’s is to a large extent doubled by the figure of “Entendement” 
[Understanding]. Spiritual rescue and consolation are vouchsafed by Nature 
and the theological virtues in the Esperance, but by “Raison” [Reason] and the 
cardinal virtues in the Lunettes. Chartier’s theological virtues interact with 
Entendement through dialogue, while Meschinot’s cardinal virtues “speak” to 
the narrator only via a book that he finds by his bedside after waking from a 
dream. There is a very strong impression that, within a common global frame- 
work of Boethian consolation and doctrinal exposition, Meschinot has made a 
set of compositional choices that systematically differ from Chartier’s. The 
Lunettes, then, offers an inverted image of the Esperance: the didactic prosime- 
trum that Chartier could have written, but did not. Conversely, of course, the 
Esperance looms in the background, for each of Meschinot’s decisions invites 
knowledgeable readers to measure the contrast with the earlier work. 
Paradoxically, by striving to make the Lunettes as unlike the Esperance as pos- 
sible, Meschinot has revealed the extent of his dependence on Chartier. 
Dependence on the Esperance is much more explicit in Jean Lemaire de 
Belges’s Traicté de la difference des schismes et des conciles de l’Église, a polemical 
prose treatise of 1511 that promotes the value and authority of ecclesiastical 
councils and of the Gallican Church in particular. Lemaire composed this and 
other works to contribute to Louis XII’s propaganda offensive against Pope 
Julius 11, in response to military actions by Julius that jeopardized French 
interests in Italy.4° He supports his arguments through ostentatious refer- 
ences to various authorities, among whom Chartier plays an important part. 
Two sections of the Esperance that criticize ecclesiastical abuses supply 
Lemaire with material: Prose vil, in which Foy interprets the suffering 
of clerics as divine punishment for the Church’s misuse of the Donation of 
Constantine (a temporal gift to the early Church that polemicists often 
regarded as having encouraged clerical corruption); and Prose XVI, in which 
Esperance explains the value of prayer and attacks unworthy priests.*” Prose 


45 Johnson, Poets as Players, 186-7. 

46 See Jean Lemaire de Belges, Traicté de la difference des schismes et des conciles de l'Église, 
(ed.) Jennifer Britnell (Geneva: 1997), 1-47. References to the Traicté itself are provided in 
the text. 

47 Chartier, Le Livre de l'espérance, (ed.) Rouy, 48-62 and 169-79. Lemaire, Traicté, (ed.) 
Britnell, 25-7, briefly discusses these borrowings. Prose XVI is also adapted by Jean 
Bouchet for critiques of clerical abuses in two texts: the Regnars traversant, examined in 
more detail below, and the Déploration de l'Église militante. See Jennifer Britnell, Jean 
Bouchet (Edinburgh: 1986), 156-9; Jean Bouchet, Déploration de l'Église militante, (ed.) 
Jennifer Britnell (Geneva: 1991), 86-7. 
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vill provides the basis for a brief comparison between the martyrs of the early 
Church and the rather less illustrious history of the Papacy after Constantine 
(pp. 107-8). A lengthy passage from Prose xvI is reproduced verbatim towards 
the end of the Traicté (pp. 232-5), but is announced much earlier, when 
Lemaire sets out his contention that three factors have particularly harmed 
the Church: ambition, and the avarice that results from it; failure to hold 
General Councils; and clerical celibacy. In support of this claim Lemaire 
adduces authoritative Latin quotations from Pope Pius 11, Robert Gaguin, and 
Platina (Bartolomeo Sacchi). He continues: 


Lesquelles dessusdictes veridicques sentences ce tresnoble orateur de la 
langue françoise, maistre Alain Charretier, en la fin de son livre appellé 
L'Exil, a exprimé si bien que on ne scauroit mieulx, dont le texte de mot à 
mot touchant ce passaige sera mis en la fin de la troisiesme partie de ce 
traictié (p. 97). 

[These reliable precepts have been expressed incomparably well by that 
most eminent exponent of oratory in French, Master Alain Chartier, at 
the end of his Livre de ’Esperance.*® What he says about the issues men- 
tioned above will be quoted word for word, at the end of the third part of 
this treatise. ] 


In this way Lemaire primes his audience to expect an eloquent extract that 
encapsulates his initial assertions. But the passage that he quotes meets these 
expectations only in part. It focuses on clerical celibacy, and to a lesser extent 
on corruption; no reference is made to councils. There is a striking gap between 
what Chartier says and what Lemaire implies that he says, in remarks that 
immediately precede and follow the extract: 


[C]y après est mis le recueil et la substance de tout le dessus narré, 
lesquelles choses declaire treselegamment ce noble poete et orateur 
maistre Alain Charretier en la fin de son livre appellé Exil, et dit en 
ceste maniere de mot a mot... [T]outes les choses par moy proposées 
sont amplement ratiffiés par l’auctorité de maistre Alain Charretier 
(pp. 232, 235). 

[The gist of everything recounted above is brought together in what fol- 
lows, as explained most eloquently by that noble poet and orator Master 


48 The Esperance was sometimes entitled Exil by its first generations of readers: see, for 
example, Chartier, Le Livre de l'Espérance, (ed.) Rouy, xxii, xxiv, xxxi, and xxxiii. The text as 
quoted by Lemaire resembles that of Pierre Le Caron’s Parisian editions: Lemaire, Traicté, 
(ed.) Britnell, 232-3 n. 334. 
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Alain Chartier, at the end of his Livre de l’Esperance. This is precisely what 
he says. ...Everything I have set out is abundantly confirmed by the 
authority of Master Alain Chartier. | 


The claim that the Esperance lends authority to the whole of Lemaire’s argu- 
ment is not borne out in practice: Chartier provides nothing that explicitly 
supports the Traicté’s stated aim, “de monstrer combien il y a de difference 
entre scismes et concilles, et aussi la preeminence et utilité des concilles de la 
saincte Eglise gallicane” [to show how different schisms and councils are, and 
that the councils of the Holy Gallican Church are paramount and construc- 
tive] (p. 236). But argumentative coherence is not really the point; Chartier’s 
high style is at least as important as his argument.# The rhetorical questions 
and figurative language of Esperance’s diatribe contrast with Lemaire’s matter- 
of-fact historical account: 


Que apporte la constitution de non marier les prestres synon tourner et 
eviter legitime generation pour convertir en advoultrerie, et l'honneste 
cohabitation d’une seulle espouse en multiplication de eschauldée lux- 
ure? ...La nef qui porte trop grand voile single en grand peril, et nulle 
riviere ne dure long temps hors de son canal (pp. 234-5). 

[What does the ban on clerical marriage achieve, besides twisting and 
blocking legitimate procreation by transforming it into adultery, and 
transforming morally appropriate intercourse with a single wife into a 
proliferation of burning lust? ...A ship whose sail is too large is in great 
danger on the seas, and no river can last long outside its channel. ] 


The Esperance, then, adds an emotive complement to the Traicté’s historically 
grounded case for the value of councils. 

Lemaire is not the only rhétoriqueur whose debt to Chartier does not quite 
match what he claims. Pierre Gringore’s Menus propos collection, first printed 
in 1521, contains a stanzaic poem entitled Le Curial.5° While its title recalls 
Chartier, there is no explicit reference to the earlier author; yet the poem is 
effectively a versified version of the French Curial.5! Previous scholars have 


49 As noted in Lemaire, Traicté, (ed.) Britnell, 26-7; Jodogne, Jean Lemaire de Belges, 379. 

50 Pierre Gringore, Les Menus propos (Paris: 1521), fols. bir—car. References are provided in 
the text. 

51 Pauline M. Smith, The Anti-courtier Trend in Sixteenth Century French Literature (Geneva: 
1966), 68-71; Œuvres latines, (ed.) Bourgain-Hemeryck, 75-6. The Latin and French ver- 
sions of the Curial appear in parallel in ibid., 346-75; references are provided in the text. 
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amply demonstrated the extent of Gringore’s borrowing, without identifying 
the crucial effects he achieves by transposing his source into verse. One of these 
effects is conveyed by Gringore’s choice of versification: nine-line stanzas of 
decasyllables, rhyming aabaabbcc. Gringore had used this relatively unusual 
form in other poems, as had Jean Robertet and André de La Vigne; the stanza 
seems to have a particular significance for rhétoriqueurs working within the 
kingdom of France, for it adds an initial line to an eight-line stanza that is 
closely associated with Chastelain and Molinet. The nine-line form, in other 
words, enables French rhétoriqueurs to adapt and surpass the formal achieve- 
ment of their Burgundian counterparts, in a display of competitive virtuosity 
that typifies these poets’ interactions.®? Although politicized oneupmanship of 
this kind is not an issue in the Menus propos, the nine-line stanza remains asso- 
ciated with a certain compositional ambition — all the more so because Gringore 
ends each stanza with a proverbial expression, employing the technique of epi- 
phonema through which rhétoriqueurs often sought to add a further layer of 
formal complexity and sententiousness to their verse.5$ Gringore’s versification 
has important implications for our understanding of what he has made of the 
Curial. He has not rendered it into straightforward decasyllabic couplets, or a 
“classic” stanzaic form such as the eight-line octosyllabic stanza rhyming 
ababbcbc. By adopting a more challenging stanza and adorning it through epi- 
phonema, he calls attention to the formal texture of his verse, to the gap that 
separates it from the prose of his source, and consequently to his achievement 
in transforming the one into the other. This is not so much a homage to Chartier 
as an assertive, even aggressive, act of appropriation and self-promotion. 

In addition, Chartier’s Curial undergoes some significant ideological shifts 
at Gringore’s hands. Chartier, followed by his French translator, addresses his 
Curial to an individual who has ostensibly sought the author’s help to gain 
access to a court; he draws on what he claims to be his own experience when 
advising his addressee to renounce this aspiration (pp. 347-9). Hence Chartier’s 
work is set in a context of personal communication, regardless of its biographi- 
cal veracity. Gringore’s Curial, by contrast, is more impersonal. Until the clos- 
ing stanzas, which have no basis in Chartier’s work, there is no first-person 
voice beyond sporadic metadiscursive formulations such as “je prens le cas” 
[I'll assume] (fol. b4v). Nor is there a determinate second-person addressee: 
Gringore’s lessons are directed first towards a plural vous (e.g. fol. biv), then 


52 See Armstrong, The Virtuoso Circle, 127-8 n. 27, 159, and 167-8. 

53 See Paul Zumthor, “L'Épiphonème proverbial,” Revue des Sciences Humaines 41 (1976), 
313-28; Jean Vignes and Bénédicte Boudou, “Proverbes et dits sentencieux dans l’œuvre de 
Pierre Gringore Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 51 (1989), 355-72 and 373-92. 
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towards a singular tu (e.g. fol. b2v) whose status is purely generic: “you” means 
Gringore’s putative readership, not an individual correspondent. The deper- 
sonalized quality of Gringore’s Curial is accentuated by the technique of epi- 
phonema, which mobilizes common wisdom rather than named auctoritates.5* 
At the same time, the two authors conceive of court life quite differently. For 
Chartier it is a form of public service, not simply dependence on princely 
patronage.®> Gringore offers a much more conventional satirical image of 
courts, as essentially venal institutions. There is no precedent in the French 
Curial, for instance, for his reference to princely largesse: 


Aucunefois le prince te veult faire 

Presens et dons, pensant a ton affaire, 

Quant il te voit en bien moriginé (fol. bav). 

[Sometimes the prince will want to give you presents and gifts, when he 
thinks about your circumstances and sees that you've acquired plenty of 
good qualities. | 


Moreover, in the tailpiece of his own invention, Gringore defuses his criticism 
by assuring his audience that his own experience of court life has been rather 
different: 


Mes familiers et mes loyaulx amys 

Me ont demandé pourquoy je me y suis mis, 

Veu que nully ne me y voulloit contraindre. 

Je leur responds que je me y suis transmis 

Affin de veoir gens en la court commis 

Qui sçaivent bien dissimuller et faindre... 

Je way desir ceste court despriser, 

Car je me y voy assez favoriser 

Et bien traicter par grace liberalle. 

Cinq filz de roy ensemble deviser 

Je y voy souvent... 

En ceste court oultrageux on repugne: 

Justice y tient ung siege nompareil (fols. cir—c2r). 

[My loyal friends, and those who are close to me, have asked me why 
I went there {i.e. to court}, as nobody was seeking to force me. My answer 


54  Gringore indeed makes fewer references to specific authors than does his source: the ref- 
erences to Juvenal and Cato in the French Curial (363) are absent from the versified text. 
55 Noted in Œuvres latines, (ed.) Bourgain-Hemeryck, 71-2. 
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is that I went to see people with roles at court who are well-versed in the 
arts of concealment and deception. ...I don’t wish to denigrate this court, 
for I've enjoyed plenty of favour there and been well treated with affec- 
tion and generosity. I often see five king’s sons talking together there. ...At 
this court they abhor people who are too bold, and Justice presides with 
supreme authority. | 


Two things are happening at this point. On the one hand, Gringore is reinscrib- 
ing the subjectivity that is so strong in his source, but that has been practically 
absent in his verse thus far. On the other hand, he is divorcing his personal 
experience from the insights that he has proffered, and thereby reinforcing the 
impression that his Curial is a literary exercise in multiplying anti-courtly com- 
monplaces. Gringore has rendered Chartier’s moral discourse both more pub- 
lic and more banal. 

Notwithstanding Gringore’s wholesale recasting of the Curial, Jean Bouchet's 
Regnars traversant offers the most extensive and complex rhétoriqueur treat- 
ment of Chartier’s didactic prose and prosimetrum. First published in an unau- 
thorized edition by Anthoine Vérard, the Regnars combines prose, verse, and 
woodcut illustrations to condemn contemporary vices through the metaphor 
of foxes.56 Bouchet’s principal debt to Chartier concerns the Esperance, which 
provides material on government, ecclesiastical corruption, and divine anger 
and punishment for seven of the Regnars’ 13 chapters. While retaining 
Chartier’s oratorical style, which lends a prophetic quality to the moralizing 
first-person voice of the Regnars, Bouchet thoroughly revises his expression 
and often develops arguments in particular directions.5’ Church institutions, 
for instance, are not challenged as strongly as in the Esperance; the problems 
resulting from compulsory celibacy are blamed not on the principle itself 
(a verdict that Lemaire also adopts in his Traicté, as we have seen), but on mor- 
ally weak priests.58 Bouchet also draws on the French Curial, for warnings 
about the deceptive artifice of court life in Chapter 6 of the Regnars.5° His use 
of the qr is less extensive, and has not previously been identified, but involves 
key metadiscursive passages in each text. Towards the end of Chapter 2, where 


56 See especially Britnell, Jean Bouchet, 81-9; Armstrong, Technique and Technology, 159-74- 

57  Britnell, Jean Bouchet, 84-6, discusses Bouchet’s treatment of the Esperance, particularly 
in Chapter 10 of the Regnars. 

58 See Britnell, Jean Bouchet, 157-9. 

59 Smith, The Anti-courtier Trend, 65-8, notes the extent of Bouchet’s borrowings here and in 
his later Panegyric du Chevallier sans reproche (1527). 
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he explains why he has composed the Regnars, Bouchet urges his readers to 
consider the work as a whole: 


En priant ceulx qui liront ce livre, que je nomme Les Renars du monde, 
qu'ilz ne lisent une partie sans l'autre, car ilz trouveront finablement que 
l'iniquité de tous les estas est reciproque et cause, c’est assavoir l’une du 
mal de l’autre (fol. aqv). 

[And I request those reading this book, which I entitle The Foxes of the 
World, not to read one part without the other, for they will eventually find 
that the iniquities of each estate are reciprocal; that is, one results from 
the harm done by another. ] 


The formulation derives from Chartier’s preface to the gr: “Si ne vueille aucun 
lire l'une partie sans l’autre, afin que l'en ne cuide que tout le blasme soit mis 
sur ung estat” [Nobody should read one part without the other, so as not to 
think that all the blame is imputed to one estate].6° 

Chapter 6 (fols. b4v-c1v), on the theme of false hope, is a particularly inter- 
esting example of Bouchet’s reworking and its implications. Bouchet adopts 
the four-fold distinction made by Chartier’s personified Esperance between dif- 
ferent kinds of false hope: “presumptive” [presumptuous], which involves pas- 
sive expectation unaccompanied by appropriate action; “defective” [defective], 
an erroneous faith in evanescent worldly goods and qualities; “opinative” 
[opinionated], a misplaced confidence in the powers of human reason; and 
“frustrative” [futile], which relies on unpredictable fortune (pp. 101-32). 
However, the Regnars significantly reorients the discussion of all four varieties. 
Its treatment of presumptive hope (fol. b5v) concentrates more upon its mate- 
rial and secular manifestations, such as unearned wealth and indolence, than 
on theological questions; Bouchet has no use for Esperance’s explanation of the 
relationship between hope and fear. Opinionated hope (fols. b5v—b6r) is dealt 
with much more briefly in the Regnars. Bouchet touches only in passing on its 
relevance to government, to which Chartier had devoted more sustained atten- 
tion (p. 105), and not at all on Judaism, on which Chartier had expatiated at 
length (pp. 106-10). Similar selectivity is at work in the account of futile hope 
(fol. b6r-v); whereas Chartier had discussed pagan idolatry, sacrifices, and her- 
esy (pp. 113-30), Bouchet prefers to reflect on astrology and its negation of free 
will. Defective hope, by contrast, is expanded in the Regnars (fols. b6v—civ). 
Bouchet moves the topic from its second position in Esperance’s typology 


60 Alain Chartier, Le Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Eugénie Droz (Paris: 1950), 5. 
61 See Minet-Mahy, Esthétique et pouvoir, 404-97. 
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(pp. 103-4) to the emphatic final position in his own, and adds further com- 
ments on secular and material themes; hope in God-given talents such as elo- 
quence, and hope in advancement at court (it is here that he adapts material 
from the French Curial). He also inserts various historical examples of “la ruÿne 
des bien fortunez” [the downfall of those who had enjoyed good fortune] 
(fol. cir), mainly drawn from later in the Esperance (pp. 140-1). This chapter, 
then, attests to an attentive, systematic rewriting and interweaving of passages 
from the Esperance, which effectuates a pronounced shift from theology to 
practical morality. 

From Chastelain and Gréban in the 1460s to Gringore in the 1520s and 
beyond, Chartier is a major influence on the rhétoriqueurs understanding of 
themselves, individually and collectively — and also on their audiences’ under- 
standing, for his work lends itself to recontextualization in similar ways to rhé- 
toriqueur writing. His poetic structures, allegory, and use of prosimetrum serve 
less as templates to follow than as a body of knowledge, which later poets can 
assimilate and reshape in line with their aesthetic and ideological priorities 
and the cultural capital that they seek to acquire. Some of this capital is 
Chartier’s own, for rhétoriqueurs are apt to trade on his reputation for elo- 
quence and moral authority; some of it is generated by the rhétoriqueurs them- 
selves, when they ostentatiously rework or depart from their illustrious 
predecessor’s work. The balance between these forms of capital varies from 
one rhétoriqueur composition to another. 

If Chartier is the père de l'éloquence française, then, his fatherhood can be 
understood in various senses. It is not solely a matter of genetic filiation, of 
the patrilineal transmission of themes and techniques. It also involves an 
inheritance over which the heirs squabble, as they turn it to very varied pur- 
poses; and it involves a near-mythical patriarch towards whom later poets 
adopt different stances, from dutiful reverence to adolescent resentment. 
Chartier’s legacy to the rhétoriqueurs is substantial, multifaceted, and diversely 
understood. 


CHAPTER 14 


A Good Carter as Guide: Imitating Alain Chartier 
(15th Century-Early 17th Century) 


Florence Bouchet (trans. C. Jon Delogu) 


At the end of the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1), Alain Chartier expresses the hope, 
through the mouth of Lady France, that his work will remain “a memoire et a 
fruit” [in fruitful memory].! In fact, the Norman cleric was indeed recognized 
upon his death as one of the major poets of his time, one sure to have a lasting 
legacy. Many authors cite him with reverence, and he was designated early 
on by them as master — “maistre Alain’ — a name which appears in many 
indexes and titles of manuscripts, and in printed editions of his works. Another 
telling sign is the play on words that makes Alain Chartier into a charretier or 
carter; in other words a conveyor and guide for many generations. In Latin he 
would sign as Alanus Aurige.* Consider the Galliot du Pré edition of Chartier’s 
works from 1526 in which the foreword addressed to the reader concludes with 
this advice: 


Ne mettez donc en nonchalloir ou oublyance cestuy livre contenant plu- 
sieurs traictez de matiere diverse, puis que vous en pouez mieulx valloir 
au moyen que vous aurez ung conducteur et charretier propice qui tres- 
bien vous conduyra en vertu et justice de bonne vie. C'est l’aurigateur et 
royal charretier qui bien scait tourner son chariot a dextre et a senestre, 
adextre a fuyr pechié, oysiveté et vice.* 

[Do not then disregard or forget this book containing several treatises on 
various subjects, because you may become more worthy inasmuch as you 
have a suitable guide and cart driver who conveys you well to virtue and 


1 Le Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Florence Bouchet (Paris: 2011), 83. 

2 See Edward Joseph Hoffman, Alain Chartier, His Works and Reputation (New York: 1942); 
Pages 216-61 offer a systematic review of author opinions of Chartier from 1429 (Pierre de 
Nesson’s Lai de Guerre) to 1617 (Œuvres de maistre Alain Chartier, (ed.) André du Chesne). 

3 See James C. Laidlaw, “The Manuscripts of Alain Chartier” Modern Language Review 61 
(1966), 196. 

4 Les Faictz et dictz de feu de bonne memoire maistre Alain Chartier, en son vivant secretaire du 
feu roy Charles septieme du nom. Paris, published by Anthoine Couteau for Galliot du Pré: 
1526; cited in Le Quadrilogue invectif, (ed.) Bouchet, 144. See also the poem noted on the back 
of the title page, ibid., 142. All translations from Middle French are by Daisy Delogu. 
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justice and good living. He is the good driver and royal carter who knows 
how to turn his cart to the right or the left, skillful at fleeing sin, idleness, 
and vice. ] 


Alain is a moral guide for his readers, to whom he proposes models of action 
that conform to his idea of virtue and the common good. He is also a guide as 
a writer for the numerous authors who will try to imitate the style of the mas- 
ter. It is no accident that the name and verses of Chartier are frequently cited 
as examples in arts of poetry from the late Middle Ages through the Renaissance. 
Among these are the Instructif de la seconde rhétorique, composed c. 1480 and 
widely circulated thanks to the place it occupied at the beginning of the Jardin 
de Plaisance,’ a poetry anthology published by Antoine Vérard in 1501; Le grant 
et vray art de pleine rhetorique (1521) by Pierre Fabri in which Alain is called “le 
pere de l’eloquence françoyse” [the father of French eloquence];° the Art poë- 
tique Francois (1548) by Thomas Sebillet, who counts Chartier among the “bons 
et classiques poètes français” [good and classic French poets].7 Even without 
consulting these treatises, a wide public could recall their favorite lines through 
direct reference to the texts of Alain, both prose and verse, both in Latin and 
French, thanks to the numerous manuscripts and print versions that were 
available and circulating.® 

This study will try to synthesize and measure the influence of Alain Chartier 
on French literary production from 1429 to 1617, in other words during the 
period of Old Regime reception of Alain Chartier that culminates with the 
André du Chesne edition of the Œuvres de maistre Alain Chartier, the last edi- 
tion before the modern era. I will leave aside the numerous references to 
Chartier and the theoretical appreciation of his merits (already well accounted 
for by Hoffmann), in order to focus on instances of literary imitation of varying 
degrees, whether admitted or not, such as the borrowing of arguments, 


5 Le Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rhetorique, (eds.) Eugénie Droz and Arthur Piaget (Paris: 
1910 and 1925 — 1: Fac-similé; 11: Introduction and Notes). This anthology contains the Debat 
des deux fortunés d'amours and a series of rondeaux by Chartier. 

6 Le grand et vrai art de pleine rhétorique, (ed.) Alexandre Héron (1889-1890; repr. Geneva: 
1969), book 1, 72. Chartier is by far the most frequently quoted French author in this treatise 
(21 mentions or quotations), only slightly fewer than Cicero. 

7 Art poétique français, in Traités de poétique et de rhétorique de la Renaissance, (ed.) Francis 
Goyet (Paris: 1990), 59. 

8 See Laidlaw, “The Manuscripts”; Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 279-97; Cornelis J. Walravens, Alain 
Chartier: études biographiques (Amsterdam-Paris: 1971), 222-34. Besides the already impres- 
sive number of extant manuscripts that attest to Chartier’s success, how many others were 
lost? 
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formulations, or structures. The works of Chartier can be divided into two cat- 
egories: on the one hand the courtois or “courtly” texts that turn around the 
question of love, on the other, the moral and political texts. These two catego- 
ries will be considered in succession. 


The Debate over Courtoisie 


At the beginning of the 15th century, the poetry in praise of fin'amor was still 
fashionable. One notes, among others, the poems of Jean de Garenciéres and 
the creation in 1400 of the “Cour amoureuse” or Court of Love attributed to 
Charles vi that remained active until about 1450. However, a skepticism had 
begun to grow in people’s hearts, born of the crisis of confidence in the aristo- 
cratic ideal that developed in the wake of the disasters of the Hundred Years 
War — from Crécy (1346) to Agincourt (1415). Finamor was supposed to 
cultivate the prowess of the lover-knight, but military defeat had discredited 
both this idea of love and its positive effect on knighthood. The prevailing cri- 
sis of values touched all areas of social life, notably the reliability of courtly 
language whose authority was strongly challenged, and with it the sincerity 
and loyalty of the lover. A considerable portion of Alain Chartier’s writings 
became part of a tense conflict between obedience to the courtly tradition, 
and the deconstruction of these codes. On one side are the single voice poems 
(the Complainte, ballades and rondeaux), where Chartier plays the role of the 
conventional lover; on the other are dialogues where, through the plurality of 
voices, he challenges the tradition within a debate or trial. The Belle Dame sans 
mercy (LBDSM) is the most famous example of the latter. Authors who follow 
in Alain Chartier’s footsteps will in turn adhere in varying degrees to the codes 
of courtoisie. 

Let us consider first Chartier’s ballades and rondeaux. Our poet created 
compact formulations within a single line that were subsequently used by oth- 
ers. The very structure of these so-called “fixed form”!? poems, with their 
noticeable use of a refrain, favors this sort of recycling. For example, the refrain 
in Ballade LXVI of Charles d'Orléans, “Sur le dur lit d’Ennuieuse Pensee” [On 
the hard bed of grievous thought]! can be heard as echoing the rondeau where 


9 Chartier recognizes himself as tributary to predecessors such as Guillaume de Machaut 
and Oton de Granson. 

10 The defined genres of ballade and rondeau nevertheless allow latitude when it comes to 
the choice of meter and stanzaic form. 

11 Charles d'Orléans, Poésies, (ed.) Pierre Champion (Paris: 1923, repr. 1966), vol. 1, 91-2. 
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Chartier writes of his “dolent cuer” [sorrowful heart] which “Acouché gist en lit 
de Desplaisir” [lies in the bed of Displeasure]! — unless perhaps the image in 
both instances was first inspired by the lectus doloris in Psalm 41:4. In both, 
against the backdrop of a festive holiday mood on New Year's Day (“jour de 
Yan,” Chartier) or Valentine’s Day (“jour saint Valentin,’ Charles d'Orléans), the 
poet feels the singularity of his painful lot. A more flagrant example is the rep- 
etition of the refrain in the ballade “Que les loyaulx sont les plus doulereux” 
[For the loyal ones are the most sorrowful]! at the conclusion of the Arrêts 
damour by Martial d’Auvergne (c. 1460).!* But in this case the imitation is sar- 
castic. The investigations pursued in this parodic Court of Love are meant to 
shed a prosaic and desacralized light on courtly manners, and the demand for 
loyalty can no longer truly be taken seriously. 

On a broader level, many poetic formulations and themes of Alain Chartier 
can be found in the earlier writings of Charles d'Orléans. The latter’s Ballade 
XXVI, for example, reworks the rondeau “Au feu! Au feu! Au feu, qui mon cuer 
art” [Fire! Fire! Fire burns my heart].!6 The theme of the alms of love to the 
prisoner, present in several poems of Charles d'Orléans,” may have been 
inspired by the rondeau “Au pouvre prisonnier, ma dame, / Donnez l’aumosne 
de liece” [To the poor prisoner, my lady, give alms of joy].!® The “nonchaloir or 
indifference, which emblematizes the distance taken by the prince vis-a-vis 
fin amor, can already be found personified in Chartier’s rondeau “Nonchaloir 
vueil desormais harberger” [Henceforth I wish to welcome indifference].'9 
And refuge in thought (“pensee”), a cardinal theme in Charles d'Orléans’ 
poems, finds an early echo in Chartier’s beautiful formulation “Nulle chose fors 
penser ne m'est belle” [Naught but reflection is fair to me].20 


12 The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, (ed.) James C. Laidlaw (London: 1974), Rondeau v1, 
377: 

13 Ballade XIV, (ed.) Laidlaw, 387-8. 

14 Les Arrêts d'amour, (ed.) Jean Rychner (Paris: 1951), 221. 

15 The duke, imprisoned in England, received a copy of Chartier’s poetry sometime around 
1431. 

16 Rondeau xix, (ed.) Laidlaw, 383-4. See Daniel Poirion, “Création poétique et composition 
romanesque dans les premiers poèmes de Charles d'Orléans,” Revue des Sciences humaines 
go (1958), 207. 

17 Ballades XX111 (vv. 19-20) and XXIV (v. 17), Rondeau CCCLXXXVII (v. 1); See Poirion, 
“Création poétique,” 211. 

18 Rondeau 111, (ed.) Laidlaw, 375. 

19 Rondeau X11, v. 5, (ed.) Laidlaw, 380. 

20 Ballade XXIV, v. 16, (ed.) Laidlaw, 387. Compare with wv. 7-8 of Rondeau ccccvi of 
Charles: “Il west nul si beau passe temps / Que se jouer a sa pensee.” 
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The Norman master is also emulated by his admirer Jean Régnier, the bailiff of 
Auxerre. Captured by Charles vir's allies in 1432, he overcomes the boredom of 
captivity by composing a sort of lyric journal entitled Livre de prison. It is in this 
context?! that he recalls a rondeau by Chartier: “Triste plaisir et doloreuse joye” 
[Sad pleasure and sorrowful joy],?2 a famous rondeau set to music by Gilles 
Binchois. Before transcribing the words, Régnier says that “au cueur [lui] tenoit/ 
Et a [son] propos revenoit” [it is close to his heart, and he returns to his 
words].?3 But he is not content to have constructed this superficial correspon- 
dance (the courtly theme, based here on the rhetorical exploitation of oxymoron, 
is nothing very personal), and instead drives himself to experiment with rewrit- 
ing the poem “tout autrement” [entirely otherwise] so as to create his own work. 
He sets out to make a larger creation (“chanson en balade layee” [song in the form 
of a ballade-lay]) that consists of developing five stanzas of 13 lines out of the 
successive pairs of lines of the original rondeau. Régnier demonstrates his poetic 
talent by measuring himself, both literally and figuratively, against a well-known 
master, and the recontextualization of this love poem allows a second meaning 
to be introduced, namely the evocation of the nervous doubts of the prisoner. 

Along with Francois Villon whose taste for “contredit” [contradiction] needs 
no further proof, the imitation of Chartier becomes outright parodic and marks 
a clear distancing from the master of the preceding generation (Villon was born 
at the time of Chartier’s death). The ballade known as “des contre-vérités” [the 
counter-truths]* stands in opposition to Chartier’s ballade, “Il n'est danger que 
de villain” [There's no danger but from a vulgar churl].25 Where the latter makes 
self-evident statements, Villon enumerates paradoxes and impossibilities, as 
though to put into question an overly naive vision of the world. The truthfulness 
of language appears to be in crisis, since there is only “foy que de homme qui 
regnye” [faith but from he who renounces] (v. 7), “Ne vray rapport que menterye” 
[nor true report but lies] (v. 15). The refrain of Villon’s ballade, “Ne bien conseillé 
que amoureux” [not well-advised but lovelorn], stands in an ironic relation to 
line 629 of the Testament: “Folles amours font les gens bestes” [foolish love makes 
people dull-witted/beasts].26 And if line 718 of the Testament, “Ma vielle ay mis 


21  Evenif Jean Régnier had the chance to rework his text after his liberation. 

22 Rondeau V, (ed.) Laidlaw, 376. 

23 Les Fortunes et adversitez de Jean Régnier, (ed.) Eugénie Droz (Paris: 1923), 154 (vv. 4365-6). 
For the following quotations, 155. 

24 “Poésies diverses’ IV, in Villon, Poésies complètes, (ed.) Claude Thiry (Paris: 1991), 267-9. 

25 Ballade xxviii, (ed.) Laidlaw, 391-2. Cotgrave translates this proverb as “the insensed 
churl is a most dangerous beast.” 

26 Poésies complètes, (ed.) Thiry, 141. 
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soubz le banc” [My instrument I’ve put beneath the bench], borrows almost 
word for word line seven of Chartier’s Ballade xxiv (“Et que j'ai mis soubz le 
banc ma vielle” [and I’ve put beneath the bench my instrument]), Villon does 
not have the same reasons for liberating himself from service to Love. It is the 
death of his illusions of love, and not the Lady’s death, that justifies this categori- 
cal rejection. 

We could provide further examples of imitation of the ballades and ron- 
deaux of Alain Chartier.2”? However, it is LBDSM that has provoked the most 
commentary. The form itself of the confrontational exchange between Lady 
and Lover — a disagreement that the poet tips neither in the favor of men nor 
of women, both being required to take their share of responsibility — could 
only incite further debate in ways that had become fashionable since 
Machaut.?8 And this time it is Chartier himself who puts in the mouth of the 
Belle Dame — unmoved by all pleadings from the suitor — words that explode 
the conventions of fin amor. The Excusacion of master Alain did not suffice to 
defuse the scandal delineated in the Copie de la requéte composée contre maitre 
Alain and the Lettre envoyée par les dames a maitre Alain. An initially small 
courtly quarrel grew into a literary polemic. By 1440, 20 or so poems had been 
published by both anonymous and named authors, including Baudet Herenc 
and Achilles Caulier, that either extended more or less directly the position set 
forth in LBDSM, or that appeared as clear imitations with certain facts or char- 
acters freely modified.?9 Using the form of a collective debate in the Court of 


27 The Rondeau xvii, “Joye me fuit et Desespoir me chace” ((ed.) Laidlaw, 382-3), inspired by 
Machaut, in turn inspired many imitations. See Poirion, Le Poète et le Prince. L'évolution du 
lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de Machaut à Charles d'Orléans (1965; repr. Geneva: 1978), 
262-3. “Autant que Machaut, Chartier fait ainsi figure de chef d'école,” writes Poirion (263; 
see also 256). 

28 On this question, see Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier in his Cultural 
Context (Oxford: 2006). See also her article, “Debate after Alain Chartier: Authority and 
Materiality in the Debat de la Noire et de la Tannée, in Mythes à la cour, mythes pour la 
cour, (eds.) Alain Corbellari, Yasmina Foehr-Janssens, Jean-Claude Mühlethaler et al. 
(Geneva: 2010), 31-23. See also Pierre-Yves Badel, “Le Débat,” in La littérature française 
aux XIV® et xv° siècles (Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des Mitttelalters, v111/1), 
(ed.) D. Poirion (Heidelberg: 1988), 95-110. 

29 Arthur Piaget has identified these texts under the title “La Belle Dame sans merci et ses 
imitations” in a series of articles that appeared in Romania 30 (1901), 22-48 and 317-5}; 31 
(1902), 315-49; 33 (1904), 179-208; 34 (1905), 375-428 et 559-602. Most of the texts were 
published recently in Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans mercy, (eds.) and trans. David F. Hult 
and Joan E. McRae (Paris: 2003); Alain Chartier, The Quarrel of the Belle dame sans mercy, 
(ed.) and trans. Joan E. McRae (London: 2004). 
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Love and the fashion of judicial fictions, these poems pursued the trial of Alain 
Chartier called for by the ladies. They constitute a rereading of Alain’s poem, 
which is invoked by more or less direct allusions and quotations. This judicial- 
ized rereading is also a selective one that chooses its references to LBDSM 
according to the claim being made (usually a condemnation but occasionally 
a defense of the Belle Dame). Ultimately it is a debate among readers analogous 
to the one that crystallized around the Roman de la Rose at the beginning of 
the 15th century.2° We shall not reexamine here the volumes of material com- 
piled and discussed by many researchers since the pioneering studies of Arthur 
Piaget, and shall instead look at other cases of imitation and reconfiguration 
that testify to the diffuse and enduring influence of LBDsm. The polemic 
touched off by Chartier’s poem widened and extended well into the 16th cen- 
tury as a querelle des femmes. 

Thus the debate extends beyond the ensemble of texts designated by Joan E. 
McRae as the “cycle” of L8DSM 5! Around 1442, Martin le Franc composed the 
Champion des dames in the form of an allegorical dream that borrows the octo- 
syllabic, eight-line stanza rhyming ababbcbc made fashionable by Chartier in 
LBDSM. It describes the entirely verbal warfare of “Malebouche” [Slander] 
against Love and ladies. The author delegates to “Franc Vouloir” [Noble Desire / 
Free Will], his hero and spokesperson, the task of defending the honor of 
women. Among the many readings that constitute his arsenal of arguments is 
the famous poem by Chartier.” Thus he takes on the task of revalorizing the 
Belle Dame “de laquelle on va lisant / Comme de dame au cueur noircy” [of 
whom we read, as though about a black-hearted lady]. In contradistinction to 
Achilles Caulier, who threw her into the pit of those excommunicated from 
Love,33 Martin le Franc sees her “en tombeau de cristal / Ouvré richement et 
forgié” [in a crystal tomb, richly forged and worked] and affirms that “Ou para- 
dis d'Amours repose / L'esprit de la dame leale” [in the Heaven of Love reposes 
the soul of the loyal lady],?4 thus reaffirming the view held by the anonymous 
author of La Dame loyale en amour. 


30 See Florence Bouchet, Le discours sur la lecture en France aux XIV* et XV° siècles: pratiques, 
poétique, imaginaire (Paris: 2008), 257-61. 

31 The Trials of Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame Sans Mercy: The Poems in Their Cyclical and 
Manuscript Context. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation (University of Virginia: 1997), 20 
and following. 

32 Maître Alain is cited favorably several times in Le Champion des Dames, (ed.) Robert 
Deschaux, 5 vols. (Paris: 1999), vv. 12585-6, 14639—-40, 18965-6. 

33  L'Hôpital d'Amour, vv. 465-72, in Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans mercy, 368. 

34 Martin Le Franc, Le Champion des Dames, (ed.) Deschaux, vol. 1, vv. 1903-4, 1907-8 and 
1921-2. 
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With the 51 stories collected in Les Arrêts d'amour, Martial d'Auvergne 
returns to court fiction. The novel element here compared to the trials pursued 
in the “cycle,” is the ironic and satiric tone. The judgement that results from 
the legal auditions between opposed parties (charges, responses, indictments, 
counter-arguments) turns into judicial hair-splitting and often reduces 
the characteristics of courtly behavior to banal details. The 25th “arrest” 
[judgement]?> constitutes a sort of legalese summary of the debate that 
opposes the Lover and the Lady, starting from the charge filed by the Lover 
(who here is not dead and who would like to forget the one who made him 
suffer): 


Ceans c’est plainst ung amoureux d’une sienne dame disant que combien 
qu'il lait longuement servy et qu'elle ait peu apercevoir sa bonne vou- 
lenté, neantmoins elle ne le voulut aimer ne prendre en grace, ains lui a 
ja respondu par plusieurs fois qu'elle ne le veult aimer plus lui que ung 
autre et qu'elle ne sera subjecte en amours tant qu'elle vive, affin qu'il se 
pourvoie alieurs. Et ainsi se povre galant a des maulx beaucoup a souffrir, 
car il a mis tout son cueur en elle, qu'il en vouldroit bien oster et retirer, 
mais il ne peut.36 

[Here follows the complaint of a lover concerning his lady, stating that 
although he had long served her and she had the opportunity to observe 
his good will, nevertheless she did not wish to love him nor to accept him 
graciously; on the contrary, she several times told him that she did not 
wish to love him, nor any other, and that she would not be subjected to 
love as long as she lived, so that he might as well seek elsewhere. And thus 
the poor galant had many pains to suffer, for he had put all of his heart 
into this lady, and though he might wish to take it {i.e., his heart} back 
and withdraw it, he was not able to.] 


This paragraph, along with the follow-up presentation of the parties, is com- 
posed of arguments borrowed almost word for word from LBDsM,°" proof that 
Chartier’s poem remained very much alive in people’s memories. The mordant 
comedy of the text derives precisely from implied complicity with the public. 
The “dame defenderesse” [defending lady] presents her reservations toward 


35 The term (and with it the literary procedure) comes perhaps from a recollection of 
vv. 625-6 of LBDSM, “Raison, Conseil, Advis et Scens / Sont soubz l’arrest d’Amours seel- 
lés,” even though Chartier is never mentioned. 

36 Les Arrêts d'amour, (ed.) Rychner, 8. For the following quotations, see 19-20. 

37 One can discern here traces of vv. 331-2, 465-72, 490. 
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courtly love in strict conformity to the arguments developed by Chartier’s 
heroine, all of which are linked to the fact that she “vouloit demourer en sa 
franche liberté” [wished to remain in open liberty], which echoes Chartier’s 
famous line 286: “Je suis france et france veul estre” [I am free, and free I wish 
to remain].38 Love’s prosecutor logically takes up the defense of courtly man- 
ners, and names the indifferent one “beste brute qui n’a point d’entendement” 
[a dumb beast who possesses no understanding]. The Lady, who refuses to 
come to the aid of the poor Lover, is finally prevented from enjoying the advan- 
tages of the courtly life because she does not respect its rules. Deprived of 
dances and fine clothes, and banished from society, her only option is to 
become a religious recluse. One may recall that the Belle Dame, after having 
turned away the Lover, returns to dance (v. 780). As for the Lover, he is advised 
to overcome his pain by getting acquainted with another woman (the fair one 
he courted had asked for nothing better!) or to go into mourning. 

A century later, Marguerite de Navarre places the discussion in a more 
informal setting: a group of friends stranded by a flood in Cauteréts passes the 
time telling love stories, either tragic or comic. This is the narrative set-up of 
the Héptameron (1559). LBDSM is invoked in two stories of the collection. In 
each case Parlemente, a woman concerned about the honor of her sex, cites 
Chartier in order to denounce the hypocrisy of lovers who claim to have 
courtly manners. In story XII she replies to Dagoucin, “La Belle dame sans 
Mercy nous a apprins a dire que si gratieuse malladye ne mect gueres de gens 
a mort” [the Belle dame sans Mercy has taught us that such a gracious illness 
can scarcely kill]9 — a clear allusion to lines 265-6 where the Belle Dame firmly 
addresses the Lover. In story LVI Parlemente makes use of lines 267-8 to 
oppose Simontaut: 


Je scay...combien de foys vous vous plaingnez des dames; et toutesfoys, 
nous vous voyons si joyeulx et en bon poinct, qu’il n'est pas à croyre que 
vous avez eu tous les maulx que vous dites. Mais la Belle Dame sans Mercy 
respond qu'il siet bien que lon le die, pour en tirer quelque confort.*° 

[I know...how many times you have complained of ladies, yet neverthe- 
less we see you so joyful and healthy that it is not credible that you have 
suffered all the ills of which you speak. But, the Belle Dame sans Mercy 
retorts that it is the right thing to say, in order to derive some comfort 


from it.] 


38  (Eds.) Hult and McRae, 38. 
39  Heptaméron, (ed.) Gisèle Mathieu-Castellani (Paris: 1999), 211. 
40 Ibid., 585-6, emphasis added. 
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Chartier, ironically dubbed a “notable docteur” [noteworthy doctor] by 
Simontaut, is cited as an illustrious authority by Parlemente. The spirit of 
LBDSM is obviously still alive and well, but recollection of the actual text is 
limited to four lines from a single stanza. Most of the men in the assembly 
criticize the cruelty of women “sans merci” [without compassion], but in 
story XII Saffredent recognizes that men make use of courtly language as a 
“couverture” [cover-up | to obtain favors from the desired woman, and thereby 
sees the legitimacy of the Belle Dame's wary stance. Echoing the famous line 
304, “A beau parler closes oreilles” [to fair words, closed ears], he asks, “Car 
qui est celle qui nous fermera ses oreilles quand nous commancerons a 
l'honneur et à la vertu?” [for where is she who would close her ears when we 
begin to speak of honor and virtue? ].4 Story LVI gives rise to a discussion of 
the exact meaning of “merci” [mercy], a word that men and women do not 
hear in the same way: “car proprement mercy est accorder la grâce que l’on 
demande, et l'on sçait bien celle que les hommes desirent” [for, properly 
speaking, mercy is granting the gift that is solicited, and we all know well 
which one men desire].** Beyond the debate about the validity of courtly 
love, this exchange allows us to perceive Marguerite de Navarre’s ideal, 
namely a Platonic “honnéte amour” [honest love] built on esteem and the 
intercourse of souls. 

The exchange among those conversing in the Heptaméron brings to the sur- 
face some famous lines from Chartier's poem. In the wake of Pierre-Yves 
Badel* we can also observe the fate of line 238, “Les yeulx sont faiz pour 
regarder” [eyes are made for looking], which refuses the courtly (and Ovidian) 
metaphor of the gaze as arrows, and instead considers the gaze in terms of a 
strictly optical functionality, devoid of affect. This line, whether cited as is or 
modified, whether explicitly linked to Chartier or not, reappears in a variety of 
enunciative contexts. Badel identifies it from the very beginning of the “cycle” 
of LBDSM in Le Parlement d'Amour by Baudet Herenc (c. 1425),45 then in 
Le Champion des dames,*® in the Débat du Cœur et de l'Œil by Michault 


41 Ibid. 212. 

42 Ibid., 586. 

43 Fora detailed analysis see Nancy Frelick, “Love, Mercy, and Courtly Discourse: Marguerite 
de Navarre reads Alain Chartier, in Mythes à la cour, mythes pour la cour, 325-36. 

44 “Les yeux sont faits pour regarder”: Sur la fortune d’un vers d'Alain Chartier,” in “Ce est li 
fruis selonc la letre.” Mélanges offerts à Charles Méla, (eds.) Olivier Collet, Yasmina Foehr- 
Janssens, and Silviane Messerli (Paris: 2002), 99-109. 

45 Le Parlement d'Amour or Accusation contre la Belle Dame sans Mercy, wv. 217-8, in Le Cycle 
de La Belle Dame sans mercy, 134. 

46 (Ed.) Deschaux, tome 11, v. 7201. 
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Taillevent (c. 1444),*7 in the Procès du Banny à jamais du Jardin dAmours by 
Aymon de Montfalcon (1473), in Le Chasteau de Labour by Pierre Gringore 
(1499), and finally in the Plaidoyé de Amant doloreux by Guillaume Cretin (an 
undated text perhaps anterior to Gringore).*® Despite these different strategic 
redeployments, Badel concludes that “ces variations ont toutes le méme effet,” 
namely they “esquivent le tranchant”*? of the Belle Dame’s cynical formulation 
— a sign, perhaps, of the persistence of uneasiness about this figure. We find 
another occurrence in line 94 of a Farce nouvelle a six personnages (or Regnault 
qui se marie à Lavollée).5° We may add that Chanson L111 of Charles d'Orléans, 
“Fault il aveugle devenir?” [Must one become blind?], sounds like a response to 
the Belle Dame and like an attempt to reaffirm the ocular rights of courtly 
lovers: 


Les yeulz si sont fais pour servir, 

Et pour rapporter tout plaisir 

Aux cuers, quant ilz sont en martire (vv. 12-14).5! 

[Eyes are made to serve and to bring pleasure to hearts, when they are 
being martyred. | 


It is not surprising to see that it is principally the unorthodox pronouncements 
of the Belle Dame that gave rise to rewritings. Nevertheless, the Lover's more 
stereotyped voice, which inherited century-old conventions of courtoisie, was 
also reworked, for example in Chanson 1x by Clément Marot (c. 1538), “Quant j'ai 
pensé en vous, ma bien aymée” [When I think of you, my beloved].5? One has 
to read it completely to realize that it is a sort of lyrical summary of LBDSM 
reduced to the masculine point of view. A paralyzed lover tries to soften his 
“dame sans mercy” [merciless lady] (v. 16). Marot, a fervent admirer of 
Chartier, knew full well that the Belle Dame refused the arguments put for- 
ward (the rights of the smitten eye, the gift of the heart, the threat to die of 


47 Le Débat du Cœur et de l'Œil, v. 254, in Un poète bourguignon du xv° siècle, Michault 
Taillevent, Œuvres, (ed.) Robert Deschaux (Geneva: 1975), 203. 

48 Guillaume Cretin, Œuvres poétiques, (ed.) Kathleen Chesney (Paris: 1932), 190, v. 231. 

49 [these variations all have the same effect... {namely they} evade the curtness of a deci- 
sion]. Cited in “Les yeux sont faits pour regarder” 109. 

50 Recueil de farces françaises inédites du xv® siècle, (ed.) Gustave Cohen (Cambridge, Mass.: 
1949), 52. 

51 Charles d'Orléans, Poésies, (ed.) Champion, vol. 1, 236. 

52 Clément Marot, Œuvres completes, (ed.) François Rigolot (Paris: 2007), vol. 1, 175-6. 

53 The index of the Œuvres complètes of Marot ((ed.) Rigolot, vol. 11, 780) reveals several 
mentions of Chartier. 
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love). Chanson 1x seems, however, from a narrative perspective, to prepare the 
lover’s success in Chanson x (“Je suis aymé de la plus belle” [I am loved by the 
fairest]), but the love relationship then weakens in Chanson X111. 

Charles d’Orléans also composed a concentrated lyrical summary of 
Chartier’s poem in his Ballade cv11.54 Without explicitly citing its model, the 
Duke of Orléans imitates the introductory staging with the poet overhearing 
the conversation of a couple: “N’a pas longtemps qu’escoutoye parler / Ung 
amoureux qui disoit a s'amie” [Not long ago, I listened to the conversation of 
a lover who said to his beloved] (vv. 1-2). Next, one hears an echo of the des- 
perate voice of the lover that precedes the usual emotional blackmail in 
which he claims that he is going to die of love (vv. 3-5). Then, until the end of 
the ballade, “la plaisante aux doux yeux” [the pleasant one with sweet eyes] 
(v. 6) answers with the same caustic, dominating tone as in the older version. 
The refrain “Que m’aymez bien, et vous encores mieulx” [For you love me well, 
and yourself even better] denounces the latent narcissism of the aspiring 
lover who solicits her, above all with the aim of being loved himself. The sec- 
ond stanza develops the argument of lines 265-6 in LBDSM (“Si gracieuse 
maladie / Ne met gueres de gens a mort” [so pleasant an illness scarcely kills 
anyone]): “Tost se garist legiere maladie. / Medecine devez prendre d’oublye” 
[So slight an illness is quickly cured, you should take the remedy of oblivion] 
(vv. 12-3). The third stanza and the envoi state the woman’s distrust of the 
courtly statements, deemed unfounded, in keeping with the refusal of the 
“beau parler” [pretty words] in line 304 of Chartier’s poem: “Telz beaux parlers 
ne sont en compaignie / Qu’esbatemens, entre jeunes et vieulx” [such pretty 
words are, in society, but amusements between young and old] (vv. 25-6). 
This ballade is representative of the distance taken by Charles d’Orléans with 
respect to the conventions of courtly love (an attitude that will evolve into 
“nonchaloir” [indifference ]). 

Other rewritings result in more complex literary montages than the simple 
fixed form poem. In 1525 Anne of Graville, the lady-in-waiting of Claude de 
France and friend of Marguerite de Navarre, recasts the poem of master Alain 
into a series of 71 decasyllabic rondeaux centered on the dialogue between the 
Lover and the Lady. The corresponding eight-line stanzas of the model are pro- 
vided in the margin of the manuscript,55 inviting the reader to make compari- 
sons. According to Catherine Müller 6 the poetess aimed in this way to 


54 Poésies, (ed.) Champion, 167-8. 

55 Paris, BnF, fr. 2253. 

56 Catherine M. Miiller, “Anne de Graville lectrice de Maistre Allain. Pour une récriture 
stratégique de la Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ in Lectrices dAncien Régime, (ed.) Isabelle 
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“save courtly values” by softening the character of the Lady, whose statements 
become those of a governess, and by making the character of the suitor more 
refined. Even though these two individuals cannot form a couple, the ideal of 
a perfect love, with the court as the place of apprenticeship, persists. 

The confrontation between the Lover and the Lady had already appeared as 
a deviant form of the perfect love relation in a substantial lyric and narrative 
collection published in Paris in 1509 by Antoine Vérard under the title La 
chasse et le depart d'Amours. Despite the Parisian bookseller’s attribution of 
this work partially to Octovien de Saint-Gelais, in fact Saint-Gelais is the author 
only of some incidental poetry that opens the collection. What follows, two 
allegorical tales (“chasse” [hunt] and “depart” [separation]) adorned with 
poems mostly by Charles d’Orléans, is partially attributed to the Toulousan 
Blaise d'Auriol; however other compilers, including Vérard himself, may have 
been involved. This narrative framework allows for the description of the 
apprenticeship of the “Amant Parfait” [perfect lover] in service to Love. In La 
Chasse dAmours*” we find another trace of Chartier as well as that of the Duke 
of Orléans. The hunting allegory constitutes a scenario of initiation to love.58 
While the Amant Parfait throws himself into the hunt for the deer of love, the 
“Acteur” [author-narrator] notices a sad member of the group who does not 
participate in the hunters’ meal and instead goes to sit next to his “maistresse” 
[ladylove] in order to speak with her. It is the “Amant Oultrecuydé” [Prideful 
Lover] and the “Dame sans pitié” [Pitiless Lady] who will embark on a long 
debate derived from LBDSM (vv. 4733-5643).5° We can only give a sample of 
the verbal jousting, in which the pathetic complaints of the Amant Oultrecuydé 
and the stony responses of the Dame sans pitié are clearly reminiscent of the 
tone of Chartier’s poem: 


Brouard-Arends (Rennes: 2003), 231-41. See also Mawy Bouchard, “Les belles [in]fidéles 
ou la traduction de l'ambiguïté masculine: les Rondeaux d'Anne de Graville,’ Neophilologus 
88/2 (2004), 189-202. 

57 La Chasse dAmours, (ed.) Mary Beth Winn (Geneva: 1984). I thank Tatiana Clavier for 
bringing this text to my attention. He actually recycles, in this passage, the Débat sans 
conclusion, an earlier rewriting of LBDSM; see Piaget, “La Belle Dame sans merci et ses 
imitations,” Romania 34 (1905), 570-4. 

58  “L'amoureux-chasseur finit bien par devenir la proie d'Amour, car si ‘Amant chasse le cerf 
animal, les courtisans d'Amour chassent le serf humain” ((ed.) Winn, XLv1). The love 
metaphor of the hunt is a topos that one finds also, not surprisingly, in the mouth of the 
Lover (LBDSM, wv. 259-60). 

59 Starting with v. 4805, the dialogue has alternating octosyllabic, eight-line stanzas, as in the 
poetic source, but which rhyme abaabbcc. 
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L'Amant Oultrecuydé 

Je crie Mercy à haulx cris, 

Non pas pour pardon de péché, 

Car oncques vers vous ne mespris, 

Mais pour ce quAmours a compris 

Et secretement embusché 

Au tresor de vostre pitié 

La fin du dueil qui me maistrie, 

Suis je contraint que Mercy crie (vv. 5005-12). 


La Dame sans pitié 

Vous scavez plus avant que moy 

De mon vouloir, s’il est ainsi, 

Car vous dictes qu'en mon requoy 

A embusché une sçay quoy 

Pour vous donner fin de soucy; 

Si vous cuidez trouver Mercy 

Sur moy, fors qu’ainsi que aultres font, 

Vostre cuyder vostre heur confont (vv. 5013-20). 

[The Prideful Lover: I cry loudly to Mercy, not for forgiveness from sin, 
for towards you I have never done wrong, but because Love has seized 
and secretly hidden, in the treasurehouse of your pity, the end of the 
mourning that masters me. So I am forced to cry out to Mercy. 

The Pitiless Lady: You know more than I do of my desire, whether it is thus; 
for you say that in my tranquil interior I-don’t-know-what is hidden in order 
to put an end to your worry. If you think you will find Mercy in me, unlike 
that which others find, your mistaken belief destroys your happiness. ] 


We can observe the characteristic irony with which the lady reproaches the 
lover for presuming to know her wishes in order to extract her consent. The 
arguments used in LBDSM appear subtly throughout this whole exchange, 
sometimes in recognizable paraphrases without ever being explicitly quoted.©° 
The Amant Oultrecuydé pleads his loyalty, threatens to die of love, claims that 
only the lady can heal his sufferings, and accuses her of cruelty. In turn, the 
Dame sans pitié fears for her honor (vv. 4805-12), incriminates the mad love of 
her suitor (vv. 4837—44, 5141-8), advises him to love someone else to cure him- 
self (vv. 4856-60, 4972, 5132), claims to be “bonne amye à tous nommee” 


60 For example, vv. 393-5 and 673-4 of LBDSM have their homologues in wv. 5429-31 and 
5229-31, respectively, of La Chasse. 
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[considered by everyone to be a good friend] but not the “dame” [lady] of any- 
one (vv. 4937-8, 5381-3), refuses stereotypical lovers’ language (v. 5100), and 
proclaims her freedom (vv. 5384-8). The discussion is destined for failure, and 
the Amant Oultrecuydé concludes with a brutal declaration: “Je pry Dieu que 
toute enferree / Soyez en la bourbe enterree” [I pray to God that you might be 
thrown into irons and buried beneath the mud] (vv. 5491-2).6! A surprise turn 
of the deer hunt interrupts the verbal duel, but the Acteur does not hesitate to 
take sides (vv. 5572-643). He vigorously condemns the Amant Oultrecuydé as 
false and hypocritical, and agrees with the lady’s mistrust with some general 
observations about “les faulx tours d’amours” [love's false tricks] (v. 5637). 
However, this long episode inspired by BDSM does not invalidate the possibil- 
ity of a true love, since it only constitutes one moment between two phases of 
the initiatory hunt. 

Other allegorical narratives give a wink to Chartier’s poem without develop- 
ing a true strategy for rewriting it. In the first part of La Forêt de TristesseS? by 
Jacques Millet (c. 1459), the narrator-hero, having encountered a beautiful 
woman “sans merci” [without mercy], nearly drowns in the river of Refusal 
with the lover of LBDSM, before continuing on with his adventures. 

Theater paid homage to LBDSM, though without exploiting its full dramatic 
potential. Around 1480, the comic author Triboulet had in his repertoire a the- 
atrical monologue of Chartier’s poem.®? The poem was also featured on stage 
around the same time in the Istoire de Narcisus et de Echo.®* This anonymous 
play respects the overall framework of the myth recounted by Ovid in Book 111 
of the Metamorphoses, but it adds the character of a clowning fool who inter- 
venes as an ironic judge of the action and whose teasing turns the tragic adven- 
ture into comedy. The fool compares Narcissus, the handsome figure indifferent 
to love, to “la Dame sans Mercy” [the Lady without mercy] (v. 575): “Aussi croy 
je que cestuy cy / Sera ‘sans Mercy’ renommé” [So I believe that this one here 
will be nicknamed ‘without mercy’] (vv. 577-8). Indeed, Narcissus is “un bel 
homme sans merci” [fair man without mercy] avant la lettre. And doubly 
so, since he neither grants nor obtains “mercy,” and the play on the past parti- 
ciple “renommé” (i.e., renown, and re-named) expresses the phenomenon of 


61 This declaration recalls the infamous death ascribed to the Belle Dame in certain of the 
most virulent poems in the “cycle” of LBDsM, in particular L’Hépital dAmours by Achilles 
Caulier, where she lies on the ground itself with no casket. 

62 This allegorical tale is also included in Le Jardin de Plaisance. 

63 See Les vigiles de Triboulet, vv. 269-70, in Le recueil Trepperel. Les sotties, (ed.) Eugénie 
Droz (Geneva: 1974), 233. 

64  (Ed.) Alfons Hilka, Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 56 (1936), 275-321. 
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re-naming, while at the same time underlining the novel celebrity he acquires 
from this identification with the Belle Dame.® The fool, who ironically adopts 
the discourse of reason (vv. 832-43), recalls the crisis of confidence that under- 
mined the 15th century notion of loyalty in love, a crisis that many authors, 
including Chartier, wrote about. Has love, then, become a “tale told by an 
idiot’? The superposition of the masculine and feminine figures of Narcissus 
and the Belle Dame provokes a blurring of genders and points up a worrisome 
battle of the sexes.$6 The play concludes at the moment of the death of 
Narcissus with a double address to men and women in the audience that obvi- 
ously makes one think of stanzas xc1x and C in LBDsM. 

In a play composed before 1465 entitled Jeu a.iiii. personnaiges, it is Nature 
who instigates the lover to court the lady. The beginning of the confrontation 
between these two characters adopts its formal structure from the octosyl- 
labic, eight-line stanza with the rhyme scheme ababbcbc (vv. 261-332), and 
very quickly textual echoes from LBDSM revive the position of Chartier’s hero- 
ine. The lady declares the “beau parler” [fair speech]®® (v. 261) of the lover vain 
and proclaims her freedom (“franche suis et franche veul estre” [I am free and 
free I wish to be] (v. 274)).5° If she makes “bonne chiere a tous” [a fair welcome 
to all]7° (v. 380), it is by indifference; and toward the lover she does not want to 
“bailler amer ne doulx” [show either bitterness or sweetness] (v. 378).7! The 
lover can claim his sincerity all he wants and threaten that he will die of love, 
but in the end he will only be able to complain to Nature. A “Fol” [fool] also 
intervenes in this play to mock the ingenuousness of the Lover. 

Finally, Chartier’s poem has been invoked or repurposed as a means of 
protest. The introductory quatrain of Congé d'Amour (c. 1440) by Michault 
Taillevent, dedicating the poem to “amans mallades” [ailing lovers],”? 


65 Achilles Caulier, in L'Hôpital d'Amour, also has Narcissus and the Belle Dame together in 
the mass grave of those excommunicated from Love (vv. 462-3 and 466-7). The coupling 
of the ancient and new myths, of Narcissus and the Belle Dame, seems to constitute a 
discrete but significant mytheme of the crisis of fin amor at the end of the Middle Ages. 

66 The fool imagines that Echo, another belle dame sans merci, is punished for her indiffer- 
ence toward a former suitor (vv. 808-16). 

67 Text edited by Félix Lecoy, “Farce et ‘jeu’ inédits tirés d’un manuscrit de Barbantane,” 
Romania 92 (1971), 178-97. The rest of the confrontation is presented in decasyllabic, ten- 
line stanzas (vv. 368-505). 

68 Cf. LBDSM, v. 304: “A beau parler closes oreilles.” 

69 Cf. ibid., v. 286. 

70 Cf. ibid., v. 393. 

71 A recurring argument in LBDSM, VV. 249-51, 281, 522. 

72 Le Congé d'Amour, v.1, in Un poète bourguignon du XV° siècle, 251. 
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recalls line 25 of LBDSM: “Je laisse aux amoureux malades” [I leave to ailing 
lovers].73 The following ballades convey the voice of a lover who has recov- 
ered from the illusions of courtly love, “Pour ce qu’en Amours foy n’a nulle” 
[Since there is no faith in love] (Congé, v. 12). The refrain of the second 
ballade, “Je ne veul amer qu’a mon aise” [I do not wish to love but at my 
leisure], a response to a bitter admission of failure, stands in opposition to 
the lover of the Belle Dame who wallowed in his suffering. Villon, again, 
adopted an analogous posture while singling out the same passage from 
Chartier’s poem.”4 


Item, donne aux amans enfermes, 

Oultre le laiz Alain Chartier, 

A leurs chevetz de pleurs et de lermes 

Trestout fin plain ung benoistier.”> 

[Likewise, I give to disabled lovers — besides the /ays of Alain Chartier — at 
their bedside a font entirely full of tears and of weeping. | 


With the adjective “enfermes” [disabled], the love sickness degenerates into 
impotence, and the display of a holy cup hyperbolically filled with tears stig- 
matizes the whining tone of courtly poetry. Villon feigns at least to not notice 
that Chartier had already used declarations of the Belle Dame to refuse this 
pained posture. Starting with stanzas 111—-v1 of the Lais (1456),76 Villon depicts 
himself with the traits of an “amant martir” [lover-martyr] (v. 47) who falls 
victim to a beautiful, perverse hypocrite — a caricature of the Belle Dame? But 
this is a pretext for freeing himself from the courtly tradition, and the conclud- 
ing ballade of the Testament affirms in a resolutely carnavalesque atmosphere 
that the “povre Villon” [poor Villon] “en amours mourut martir” [died a martyr 


73 The formulation will also be imitated by Pierre de Hauteville in La confession et testament 
de l'amant trespassé de deuil (c. 1441-1447): “Je laisse aux povres amoureux / qui sont 
courcez et douloureux / [...] / Faire rondeaux aventureux” (cited by Poirion, Le Poète et le 
prince, 268). 

74 A relation discussed by Frank-Rutger Hausmann, “Car en amours mourut martir’: 
Francois Villons Kleine Testament und seine verschiedenen Interpretationsméglichkeiten,” 
in Musique naturele. Interpretationen zur französischen Lyrik des Spätmittelalters, (ed.) 
Wolf-Dieter Stempel (Munich: 1995), 454. See also Jean Devaux, “Villon et La Belle Dame 
sans Mercy,’ in Villon entre mythe et poésie, (eds.) Jean Dufournet and Marcel Faure (Paris: 
2011), 201-15. 

75 Testament, vv. 1804-7, in Poésies completes, (ed.) Thiry, 235. 

76 We may note in passing that Villon adopted in the Lais as well as in the Testament the 
octosyllabic, eight-line stanza rhyming ababbcbc put forward in LBDSM. 
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of love].77 Villon’s poetry indulges in a joyous game of destroying fin'amor. 
The lover-martyr as “bon follastre” [good fool] becomes the “paillard” [ribald] 
supporting the grosse Margot.’8 The figure of the prostitute dethrones the 
courtly lady, and Platonic patience is eclipsed by a call to the pleasurable 
enjoyment of bodies, hic et nunc.”9 

In yet another inversion of the set up of LBDSsM, Jean Vaillant’s Le Débat des 
deux sœurs (or Lembtiche Vaillant, 1451) shows that women can also be 
manipulators who use the mechanisms of fin'amor to take advantage of their 
suitors with ruses. The poem, composed of 125 octosyllabic, eight-line stanzas 
rhyming ababbcbc, dramatizes a dialogue between a rake (the older sister) 
and an innocent (the younger). The older sister (a descendant of the “Vieille” 
[old woman] depicted by Jean de Meung in the Roman de la Rose) declares 
cynically to her sister that besides the “amy parfait” [perfect friend]®° whom 
she has chosen for her pleasure, she keeps at hand four or six others just in 
case, whom she lures with sweet words, and cynically fleeces.$l Whereas in 
Chartier “Faux Semblant” [False Seeming] (another inheritance from Jean de 
Meung’s Roman de la Rose) was the constant worry of the Belle Dame (see 
stanzas XLVI and XCIV), here he is embodied in the older sister, much to the 
horror of the younger sister, who criticizes her sibling’s falseness (v. 764). As 
in LBDSM, the controversy grows out of a crisis of language and values. “Mal 
appelez ce qui est bien, / Pou congnoissez les fais mondains” [you call bad 
that which is good, you know little of the ways of the world], says the older 
sister to her younger sibling (vv. 233-4).82 At the beginning of the poem 
Vaillant claims to have been a secret witness to this exchange. This is a clear 
hint to anyone who knows LBDSM that the imitation is deliberate.88 Vaillant 
innovates fancifully in the epiloque (stanzas Cxx1I—cxxv) when he explains 


77 Testament, vv. 1997 and 2001. 

78 Testament, wv. 1583-1627. 

79 See the speech of the “Belle heaumière, Testament, vv. 453-560. 

80 Le Débat des deux sœurs, v. 139, in Les œuvres de Pierre Chastellain et de Vaillant, poètes du 
Xv® siècle, (ed.) Robert Deschaux (Geneva: 1982), 121. 

81 She acts here as the cousin of the character Guignarde who, in the Cent Ballades by Jean 
le Sénéchal (c. 1388), rejects loyalty and advises the young lover to court several women at 
the same time in order to multiply his chances for success in love. In the context of the 
debate over LBDSM, the anonymous author of La Dame loyale en amour recalls this char- 
acter (Le Cycle de La Belle Dame sans mercy, 214, V. 538). 

82 To be compared with vv. 425-6 of LBDSM. 

83 The position of the poet “embusché” [hidden] served as a formal disculpation for Chartier, 
who claimed only to be relating impartially a discussion he overheard. Subsequently, this 
posture that we have already encountered functions as a convenient topos for opening a 
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that, having fallen asleep, he then fell noisily out of his hiding place. No mat- 
ter, the two sisters insist that he relate everything he has heard... and like 
Chartier, Vaillant abstains from taking sides in the debate. 

It is clear that LBDSM served to focus the attention of authors who, follow- 
ing master Alain, were meditating on the validity of courtly codes, on the 
decline of their values, and on the consequences for the relations between 
men and women. This also affected the reception of some other Chartier 
poems such as the Livre des quatre dames (LQD). Marguerite de Navarre was 
clearly inspired by it in her composition of La Coche (1541), but she confined 
her attention to the debate’s amorous dimension. The general structure of the 
poem is calqued upon that of Chartier. We see the country stroll of the poetess 
in the grip of sadness, an encounter with three women in distress who relate 
their pain and debate who is the most unhappy, and the choice of another 
woman (the Duchess d’Etampes) to determine the outcome of the debate at a 
later moment. In both poems the harmony of the bucolic setting contrasts 
with the affliction of broken hearts. Marguerite commits herself “Par une 
sente où l'herbe estoit plus basse” [to a path where the grass was shorter],°* 
just as Alain does in lines 149-52 of the LQD. Like her predecessor, who came 
across “Une pastoure et un pastour” [a shepherdess and a shepherd], our poet- 
ess encounters a peasant.®® The arrival of three ladies prompts the intertex- 
tual reminiscence: 


Lors quant je vey ung si piteux object, 

Pensé en moy que c’estoit ung subject 

Digne d’avoir ung Alain Charretier (vv. 49-51) 

[Then, when I saw such a piteous thing, I thought to myself that it was a 
subject worthy of a {poem by} Alain Chartier. | 


The first lady complains of being neglected by the man who claims to be her 
beloved while she remains entirely faithful to him. The second has been aban- 
doned by her beloved who, moreover, confesses he is now courting the first 
lady. The third, out of solidarity with her two companions, believes she has no 
choice but to renounce her own aspirations for happiness in love. Marguerite 
intensifies the dilemma by intertwining the fortunes in love of the three ladies, 
and yet uniting them around what the fashionable neo-Platonism of the time 


debate (a little like the “dream-frame” was able to do, in the wake of the Roman de la Rose, 
for triggering an allegorical dream tale). 

84 La Coche, (ed.) Robert Marichal (Geneva: 1971), V. 23. 

85 LQD, v. 161, in The Poetical Works, 203. 
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called an “amitié d'alliance” [friendship of alliance].86 But the attitude of the 
lovers is totally disconnected from their behavior in war, whereas Chartier had 
cleverly set the debate between the four lovers within the then-current mili- 
tary setting post-Agincourt.87 The most unhappy of all was the one whose 
beloved had behaved without dignity in battle (by fleeing), and therefore the 
discussion became an examination of the decline of courtly and knightly 
mores, and thereby doubled as social and moral criticism. Marguerite de 
Navarre set aside this political dimension to craft a tighter poem (1401 lines as 
compared to Chartier’s 3531) built out of love arguments which, admittedly, are 
no longer those of the medieval court of Love, but which are in certain ways 
just as artificial, if not more so. The third lady’s renunciation of her perfect 
beloved appears particularly strange since it casts doubt on the solidity of the 
link that united her to him. 

Finally, Le Debat des deux fortunés damours (DDFA) pits a happy man who 
professes “Qu’en amours a plus joye que douleur” [that in love there is more joy 
than sorrow]*® against a bitter skeptic convinced of the opposite view. This 
work must have contributed (along with other possible sources on the same 
topic) to the inspiration of Jehan du Prier and his Debat du content et du non 
content damours. The happy lover and the lover rebuffed by his lady (following 
the model of LBDSM) exchange their arguments in the presence of the Acteur 
and conclude with statements that define each of them in clear connection to 
Chartier’s poem. “En amours suis bien fortuné” [I am truly lucky in love], says 
the one, while the other judges himself “Comme meschant infortuné” [as a 
lowly unfortunate one].8° The Acteur participates in the discussion and ends 
up transcribing the debate, but he claims that “guerres ne [s’]enten[t] / Es faiz 
d’amours” [he understands barely anything of love],9° a position that echoes 
Alain’s remark, “Qui parle ainsi d’amours par ouir dire” [who speaks thus of 
love by hear-say].°! And here too, the conclusion will be left to the judgement 
of the reader. 


86 See La Coche, (ed.) Marichal, introduction, 31-4. 

87 The Dit de Poissy (1401) by Christine de Pizan already considered as its military horizon 
the battle of Nicopolis in order to introduce a debate between a woman whose beloved 
was imprisoned by the Turks and a man rejected by an indifferent woman: which one is 
more unhappy? 

88 Le Debat des deux fortunés d'amours (DDFA) v. 670, in The Poetical Works, 178. This debate 
is also entitled Le Gras et le Maigre in certain manuscripts. 

89 Paris, BnF, fr. 1685, fol. 10v. 

go Ibid. fol. 6. 

91  DDFA, v.1246, in The Poetical Works, 195. 
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The Committed Moralist 


Posterity has come to view Alain Chartier as a “maistre” [master] of wisdom on 
the basis of being a committed witness to his troubled times. The term “ora- 
teur” [orator], often used to describe him, has an ethical dimension.°? The con- 
vergence in his case of stoic philosophy, humanism, and Christian moralism 
makes Chartier a defender of those values that serve a nation in danger. Among 
these are the defense of the common good and of the “chose publique” [public 
realm], justice, virtue, and political realism. Several major texts stand out from 
among the works of Chartier, notably the Quadrilogue invectif (Q1), the Breviaire 
des nobles (BN), the Lay de paix and, to a lesser extent, the unfinished Livre de 
UEsperance.%3 

The dialogic structure, whose productiveness was evident in the courtly 
domain, also proved useful in debates about political ideas. The Qr, which fea- 
tures a confrontation between France and her three children (People, Knight, 
and Clergy), is emblematic of this mode of polemical reflection; this structure 
is also echoed in the Debat du herault, du vassault et du villain (or Débat patrio- 
tique). In 1461 Gauvain Quiéret elaborated a Trialogue in which France, 
“Prouesse” [Prowess], and “Bonne Renommée” [Good Reputation] appear to 
the author in a dream. After lamenting the death of Charles v11, various moral 
and political considerations about how to establish good government are pre- 
sented.% This second part borrows several arguments from the Q7, notably 
about military discipline. Examples from antiquity are appropriated from 
prose IX of the Livre de l’Esperance. The character Prouesse recalls one of the 
virtues that speaks in the Bw (vv. 148-87). The Débat du laboureur, du prestre et 
du gendarme (1480) by Robert Gaguin, comprised of 39 decasyllabic, eight-line 
stanzas rhyming ababbcbc, likewise took its inspiration from the structure of 
the qz in order to allow each estate to express itself. In this poem however, the 
estates speak in the order proposed by the title, without engaging in a true 
debate.” The laborer and the priest object to the exactions of the man of arms, 


92 See the definition of the orator by Christine de Pizan in La Mutacion de Fortune, (ed.) 
Suzanne Solente (Paris: 1959), vol. 11, vv. 8033-40. See also Estelle Doudet, Poétique de 
George Chastelain (1415-1475). Un cristal mucié en un coffre (Paris: 2005), 47-72 (“Naissance 
de l’orateur”). 

93 The format of this study does not allow us to take into consideration Chartier’s Latin texts. 

94 This text, known in only one manuscript, is not published. However, we can imagine its 
contents thanks to the article by Marc-René Jung, “Le Trialogue de Gauvain Quiéret (Ms 
Arsenal 4655), Romanica vulgaria quaderni 10/11 (1990), 209-31. 

95 Laborer: stanzas I-X; priest: XI-XX11; man of arms: XX111-XXXIx. See Louis Thuasne, (ed.) 
Roberti Gaguini Epistoles et Orationes (Paris: 1903), 350-65. 
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but the latter shrugs them off by pointing out the risks of his profession. The 
tone remains accusatory, invectif, even though the English threat is no longer 
current (v. 292). An anonymous text in verse, Complainte de France,9° appeared 
in 1491 during the war of Charles vi11 against Naples. It partially adopts the 
structure of the Q7 with an introduction by the Acteur who is granted a vision 
during his sleep in which Lady France addresses her grievances to God before 
“Francois de tous estas” [French of every estate]. She then attacks successively 
members of the Church, Nobility, and Laborers. The Acteur inserts a brief tran- 
sition each time France changes interlocutors and concludes his “traictié” 
[treatise] by explaining that upon awakening he decided to set down his vision 
in writing “Pour nobles cueurs exciter et mouvoir / A la raison qui les doit 
esmouvoir” [in order to excite and move noble hearts to embrace the reason 
that ought to motivate them]. The tone of France is invectif, but none of the 
three estates is given the opportunity to speak in its defense. The siege of Paris 
by Henri Iv in 1590 offered a new dramatic military context for the treatise of 
Guillaume Du Vair, La constance et consolation és calamitez publiques (1594). 
Here the author and three friends (given the humanist pseudonyms Musaeus, 
Orpheus, and Linus) discuss the different forms of constancy that are of value 
in the face of adversity. The treatise opens, like the Q7, with an evocation of the 
author's worry, and then each of his friends presents his views. This debate is 
no longer invectif, but instead a philosophical consolatio inspired by Christian 
and humanist moralism analogous to what one finds in Chartier. It is possible 
that the author, a brilliant magistrate, master of requests under Henri Iv, 
and an expert on Greek and Latin literature, had read the Norman master. 
Several themes and formulations are close to those found in the Qz, notably the 
arguments of France and the Clergy about the climate of civil war that exists in 
France,” the “amour naturel” [natural love] owed to the nation,8 the pros- 
perity and decline of kingdoms,’? the health and sickness of societies,©° and 
the role of Providence.!! This possible influence remains discreet, however, 
and the work produces a quite different overall effect. 

Just as LBDSM elicited a variety of poetic responses, many of Chartier’s mor- 
ally engaged writings likewise prompted replies from other writers. Besides the 


96 In Recueil des poésies françoises des XV° et XVI* siècles, (ed.) Anatole de Montaiglon (Paris: 
1868), vol. VIII, 74-90. 

97 See Jacques Flach and F. Funck-Brentano, (ed.) (Paris: 1915), 58. 

98 Ibid. 76. 

99  Jbid., 108-9. 

100 Ibid. 112, 116, 198. 

101 Ibid. 144-5. 
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Qi (51 mss), the most widely circulated of Chartier’s texts were the BN 
(53 mss) and the Lay de paix (48 mss). The title of Michault Taillevent’s 
Psautier des Vilains (from before 1451) underscores the intertextual relation 
built on the dual mode of imitation (breviary/psalter) and antithesis (nobles/ 
commoners).!0? Far from contradicting his predecessor, Taillevent imitates in 
part the structure of his poem and borrows some ideas, strengthening the dis- 
tinction between noble birth and personal virtue independent of birth. The 
two poems were considered to be complementary in the manuscript tradition 
(only one manuscript of the Psautier does not contain the BN), and they are 
the two models that Guillaume Alexis names as his sources of inspiration for 
his L'ABC des doubles (1451).!°3 Similarly, the Lay de guerre (1429) by Pierre de 
Nesson replies to the Lay de paix. Here again the opposing titles are not to be 
taken as the sign of a fundamental disagreement. On the contrary, by adopting 
the point of view of a personified War who finds the vision of future peace 
intolerable, Pierre de Nesson reaffirms in an original way his predecessor’s 
desire for peace.l04 

Peace, an important preoccupation for Alain Chartier, remained the con- 
cern of subsequent generations as well. The chanson royale “Priés pour paix, 
doulce Vierge Marie” [Pray for peace, sweet Virgin Mary] by Charles d'Orléans!95 
echoes lines 210-1 of the Lay de paix in which there is discussion of “bons 
cuers” [good hearts] who “pour la paix prient” [pray for peace]. Stanzas 2, 3, 
and 4 devoted to clerics, princes and knights, and the people, respectively, 
recall the three-part structure of society presented in the qr. Here one finds 
again certain ideas put forward by Chartier, including the fact that “meschans 


102 See Winthrop H. Rice, “Deux poèmes sur la chevalerie. Le Bréviaire des nobles d'Alain 
Chartier et le Psaultier des vilains de Michault Taillevent,” Romania 75 (1954), 54-97. At 
the end of the 15th century, the Bw also provoked an anonymous abridged rewriting under 
the title Les douze vertus de Noblesse. The character Bonne Renommée, mentioned in con- 
junction with the Trialogue, was perhaps borrowed from the Psautier des vilains (last 
ballade). 

103 Œuvres poétiques, (eds.) Arthur Piaget and Émile Picot (Paris:1896), vol. 1, vv. 20—4. In fact, 
the imitation does not go beyond the mere mention of these two prestigious moral garan- 
tors. The Miroir des nobles by George Chastelain is also not, despite its similar title, a for- 
mal imitation of the BN, but remains an analogous moral injunction that nobles show 
themselves to be such by their acts and not by their titles only. 

104 See Isabelle Bétemps, “Guerre et paix dans la poésie lyrique du xv¢ siècle: Alain Chartier, 
Pierre de Nesson, Charles d’Orléans,” in Images de la guerre de Cent Ans, (eds.) Daniel 
Couty, Jean Maurice, and Michèle Guéret-Laferté (Paris: 2002), 13-23. See also the contri- 
bution of Deborah McGrady in this volume. 

105 Poésies, (ed.) Champion, 123-5 (Ballade LXXVI). 
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surmontent gentillesse” [the wicked overcome nobility] (v. 24),!°° and the 
insecure situation of merchants (vv. 35-9).107 The introductory verse of the Lay 
de paix evokes “Paix eureuse, fille du Dieu des dieux” [happy peace, daughter 
of the God of gods], a glorification repeated in 1468 by George Chastelain in Le 
livre de Paix (on the occasion of the Treaty of Péronne): “Vraye Paix, elle est 
divine et celeste, elle est vraye fille de Dieu et sœur aux angles” [True Peace, she 
is divine and celestial, the true daughter of God and sister of the angels ].!°8 The 
theme of peace circulated so widely in French literature at the end of the 
Middle Ages that it is difficult to identify which texts have a specific debt to 
Chartier! because all of them use more or less the same words and the same 
arguments. 

Peace remained a central concern because, for various reasons, war returned 
relentlessly to center stage. In 1562-3, at the time of the first Wars of Religion, 
Ronsard published a series of alexandrine poems under the title Discours des 
Misères de ce temps. He took the side of the king and Catholicism, and opposed 
the Reformation whose progress, in his view, was threatening the cohesion of 
the kingdom. Even though he always avoided imitating medieval poets, 
Ronsard shows himself to be an attentive reader of the gz, borrowing several of 
its elements, including images, descriptive techniques, and arguments!10 — 
evidence that despite a cultural context that had become unfavorable towards 
the literary heritage of the Middle Ages (which it was fashionable to disdain), 
Chartier’s legacy imposed itself even on the leader of the Pléiade. 

The personification of France is one of the elements Ronsard borrowed 
from Chartier. If Chartier was not entirely original in giving a body and voice to 
France," he nevertheless gave the mother of the three estates such an emo- 
tional presence at the beginning of the Qz that subsequently it would be imi- 
tated many times. Who better than France herself might express the critical 
state of the country and recommend the civil concord necessary for its restora- 
tion? At the beginning of his epistle Audite celi (1435), Jean Juvénal des Ursins 


106 Cf. Lay de paix, v. 107. 

107 Cf ai, (ed.) Bouchet, 27: “Marchandise ne treuve chemin qui la puisse sauvement 
adrecier.” 

108 (Ed.) Tania Van Hemelryck (Paris: 2006), 108. 

109 Tania Van Hemelryck notes (Livre de Paix, 156) that Pierre Gringore imitated the begin- 
ning of the Lay de paix in Les Fantasies de mere sote ((ed.) R.L. Frautschi (Chapell Hill: 
1962), 109, which I was unable to consult). 

110 Fora detailed analysis, see Florence Bouchet, “Lintertexte oublié: Ronsard et Chartier,” 
Nouvelle Revue du xvr° siècle 17/2 (1999), 205-18. 

111 See Colette Beaune, Naissance de la nation France (Paris: 1985), 314-8; Florence Bouchet, 
translation of the Quadrilogue invectif (Paris: 2002), 17-8. 
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evokes, in a nocturnal vision, the appearance of France between England and 
the Holy Church: 


L'autre dame estoit terre propre nommee France, qui estoit toute deschev- 
elee, dessiree, dissipee, gastee et desrompue, accompaignee de Tribulacion, 
Affliccion, Inpacience, Murmuracion, Division et Dissimulation, de 
Humilité et Esperance et Delaissement ou Oblivion de choses passees et 
Accomplissement de possibilité." 

[The other lady was the very land named France, who was all disheveled, 
broken, destroyed, ravaged, torn apart, accompanied by Tribulation, 
Affliction, Impatience, Grumbling, Divisiveness and Dissimulation, by 
Humility and Hope and Abandonment or Forgetfulness of past things, 
and Achievement of the possible. | 


Many words used by Chartier reappear here in the description of the degrada- 
tion of the country. But in the extremely detailed juridical dispute that follows, 
there is hardly any room for the emotion specific to the civic mater dolorosa 
depicted in the Q7. Here a France as legal expert speaks coldly, intent above all 
on making her legitimate right triumph. 

The pathos reappears in France’s long complaint voiced by Franc Vouloir in 
Martin Le Franc’s Champion des dames.'3 Martin Le Franc revived Alain 
Chartier’s desolate vision while accentuating the contrast between past power 


and present misery: 


112 


113 


Il m'est advis que je la voye 

Celle jadis puissant royne, 

Errant sans sentier et sans voye, 

En habit de povre meschine, 

Toute couverte de ruine, 

Noire de cops et de battures, 

Criant le murdre et la famine, 

Jettee aux males aventures (vv. 3121-8). 

[It seems to me that I see her, she, formerly a powerful queen, wandering 
without a path and without direction in the garb of a poor maid, covered 
in ruin, blackened by blows and beating, denouncing murder and famine, 
cast into evil circumstances. | 


Ecrits politiques de Jean Juvénal des Ursins, (ed.) Peter S. Lewis (Paris: 1978), vol. 1, 149; cf. 
Q1, (ed.) Bouchet, 10-2. 
(Ed.) Deschaux, vol. 1, vv. 3113-360. 
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France, later designated as a “bonne et piteuse mere” [good and pitiful mother] 
(v. 3192), repeats several ideas and examples presented in the qr. At the begin- 
ning of Book 1 of his Chronique (1455), Chastelain also makes use of a poignant 
evocation of the nation: 


O malheurée et trés infortunée France pour cely temps! dame toutes- 
voies par avant spécieuse en beauté, resplendissant en divine faveur, et 
sur toutes terriennes régions obtenant le triomphe de salut, povre dame 
esplourée, princesse maintenant changée d’habit, muée de couleur, 
déclinée d’estat, des mesmes yeux dont autres fois as contemplé la haute 
gloire de ton trosne, regarde, te prye, la désolable infélicité de ton siège, 
que Dieu, ou pour ton propre chastoy, ou pour le pechié de ton peuple ou 
pour l'orgueil de tes enfans, t'a fait naistre aujourd’huy en ce souillement 
[...] O povre défigurée royne! en faisant tes lamentations, en vydant tes 
pleurs, tes cris, tes amertumes, tes infinies douleurs, si tu veux satisfaire a 
ton martyre et a la rage de ton mal, crye doncques tousjours [...] Pleure! 
povre attristée mère; crye ton infortune!!!+ 

[O unhappy and very unfortunate France of these times! Lady neverthe- 
less formerly stunning in beauty, resplendant with divine favor, and over 
all earthly regions maintaining the triumph of prosperity, poor tearful 
lady, princess now changed in dress, discolored, fallen from her rank; 
with the same eyes with which formerly you contemplated the lofty glory 
of your throne, observe, I beg you, the deplorable unhappiness of your seat, 
for God, whether for your own punishment, or for the sins of your people, 
or for the pride of your children, has begotten you today in this blemished 
state [...] O poor disfigured queen! In making lamentations, in pouring 
out your tears, your cries, your bitterness, your infinite sorrows, if you 
wish to complete your martyrdom and the fury of your evil, cry out, then, 
forever [...] Weep! poor sorrowful mother; cry out your misfortune! | 


We may recall the description and the prosopopeia of France in Gauvain 
Quiéret’s Trialogue and in the Complainte de France mentioned above. And 
when Agrippa d'Aubigné decided to “peindre la France une mere affligee” 
[depict France as a suffering mother] (book 1, 97) in Les Tragiques (1616), must 
he not have had in mind the maternal image from the Q7 of France discussing 
her three children? 

In the gr the misfortunes caused by war are also poignantly expressed 
through the mouth of the People. Credit must likely be given to Alain Chartier 


114 (Œuvres de Georges Chastellain, (ed.) Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels: 1863), vol. 1, 37-8. 
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for being one of the first to give such a vehement voice to the people. Michault 
Taillevent retained several striking formulations that he attributes to the 
emblematic character “Povre Commun” [the poor commoner] in the opening 
of the Moralité d'Arras (1435): ‘Je mœurs tout vif sans contredire, / Je vis en 
morant, grief martir” [I am dying alive without contradiction; I live in dying, 
weighty martyrdom],"5 “Et m'a on osté et fourtrait / Jusques au cler sanc ma 
substance” [And they have removed and taken away my subsistence, down to 
the blood],"6 “Ceulx vont quitte qui ont fourfait / Et j'en porte la penitence” 
[They go about absolved, those who have sinned, and I bear the punishment].!” 
The grievances of Povre Commun culminate in a fervent call for peace, a central 
preoccupation in Chartier’s writings. And it may be a reading of the Qz that 
sensitized Jean Juvénal des Ursins to the question of the people. In the first 
part of his Loquar in tribulacione, a long epistle addressed to the king in 1440, 
he describes “les tirannies cruelles, dampnables et detestables que seuffre le 
peuple” [the cruel, damnable, and detestable tyrannies that the people 
suffer]."8 The situation is all the more scandalous and deplorable since it is 
largely caused by those who ought to be protecting the people: “Et Dieu scet les 
tirannies que a souffertes le povre peuple de France par ceulx qui les deussent 
avoir gardés” [and God knows the tyrannies that the poor people of France 
have suffered at the hands of those who ought to have protected them].""9 The 
same accusing analysis occurs in the epistle Tres reverends et reverends peres en 
Dieu composed on the occasion of the assembly of the three estates in 1433: 


Helas, helas, helas, nous veons les troys crueulx et merveilleux flagelz 
desquelz Dieu nous pugnit en ce royaulme, c'est assavoir guerre, famine 
et mortalité, lesqueulx regnent comme partout en ce royaulme; et ceulx 
mesmes qui deussent garder le pouvre peuple sont causes desdictes 
afflictions, et sont plus cause de la destruction du royaulme que les 
ennemis.!20 


115 Moralité faicte par Michault Taillevent, vv. 13-4, in Un poète bourguignon du xv° siècle, 88; 
cf. QI, (ed.) Bouchet, 28: “Je vif en mourant.” 

116 Ibid., 90, vv. 75-6; cf. Q1, (ed.) Bouchet, 27: “les esploiz sont contre moy a la destruction de 
ma povre substance et de ma miserable vie.” 

117 Ibid. 90, vv. 78-9; cf. Qr, (ed.) Bouchet, 26: “d’autruy coulpe je porte la tresaspre 
penitence.” 

118 Écrits politiques de Jean Juvénal des Ursins, (ed.) Lewis, vol. 1, 307. 

119 Tbid., 309. Cf. Q1, (ed.) Bouchet, 27: “Ilz me deussent garder des ennemis, helas, helas, et ilz 
me gardent bien de menger mon pain en sceurté.” 

120 Ibid., 58. This entire epistle seems nourished by recollections of the Q7 in both its argu- 


ment and formal presentation. 
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[Alas, alas, alas, we see the three cruel and marvelous flails with which 
God punishes us in this kingdom, that is to say, war, famine, and plague, 
which reign everywhere in this kingdom; and the very ones who should 
protect the poor people are the cause of the aforesaid afflictions, and are 
more the cause of the destruction of the kingdom than the enemies. | 


The laborer who speaks out at the beginning of the Débat du laboureur, du 
prestre et du gendarme (mentioned above) by Robert Gaguin, enumerates his 
sufferings as well. An echo of Chartier’s formulations is attenuated, but the 
foundation of the argument remains. 

Finally, we may note Chartier’s emotional commitment to serving the 
nation manifested from the opening scene of the Q7 and the Livre de Esperance 
in the self-portrait of the meditative author.!#! This figure is subject to melan- 
choly and to the painful thoughts engendered by the misfortunes of his com- 
patriots and of the age. These thoughts are embodied allegorically by means of 
a vision. This manner of representation is not simply a thematic posture 
coherent with that of the melancholy lover in the courtly writings of Chartier 
(LQD, LBDSM). It attests also to the sincerity of a form of political engage- 
ment.!22 Several authors will imitate it at the beginning of their texts in order 
to anchor their commitment in a demoralizing historic present that often 
weighs on their vocation as writers. We can only mention the most important 
here: the opening of the epistles Audite celi and Loquar in tribulacione by Jean 
Juvénal des Ursins; the prologue of the Chronique by George Chastelain?’ and 
the opening scene of his Exposicions sur Verité mal prise!*4 (between 1459 and 
1461); the beginning of La Ressource du petit peuple (1481) by Jean Molinet;!25 


121 This meditation makes use of the old elegiac and philosophical motif Ubi sunt? in the er 
((ed.) Bouchet, 5-6); George Chastelain imitates this passage in his Complainte de Fortune 
from 1477 (Œuvres de Georges Chastellain, (ed.) Kervyn de Lettenhove, vol. vit, 1866, 325-6). 

122 See Florence Bouchet, translation of the Q7, 1-3 (“Ecrire ‘de sentement’”), as well as the 
contribution of Jean-Claude Miihlethaler in this volume. 

123 (Ed.) Kervin de Lettenhove, 1-12. See Virginie Minet-Mahy, “Pouvoir et critique de la rhé- 
torique d'Alain Chartier au Séjour d'Honneur d’Octovien de Saint-Gelais,” Medium Ævum 
LXXVI (2007), 285-304, in particular 287-8. 

124 (Ed.) Jean-Claude Delclos (Paris: 2005), 28-33. Four accusers rise before the author: 
Indignation, Reprobation, Accusation, and Vindication. This echoes the appearance of 
Melancholy, Dread, Anger, and Despair in the Livre de l’Esperance. The trial of the author, 
that leads him to defend himself, also goes back to maitre Alain’s model in the Excusacion. 
See Doudet, Poétique de George Chastelain, 432, 648. 

125 In Les Faits et Dits de Jean Molinet, (ed.) Noël Dupire (Paris: 1936), vol. 1, 137-61. This time 
it is Tyranny, Truth, and Justice that appear before the author. 
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section Li of Séjour d'Honneur by Octovien de Saint-Gelais!2° (1489-94); and 
the first page of La constance et consolation ès calamitez publiques by Guillaume 
Du Vair.!2” 

At the end of this necessarily incomplete survey of imitations that derive 
from Alain Chartier’s writings, we can grasp the degree to which his works 
remained alive in the memory of readers and in texts of other writers, includ- 
ing those undeclared imitators of the Norman master.!?8 The editorial co- 
presence of Chartier and several other authors from the 15th century 
corroborates their literary kinship.2° LBDSM first launched, via polemic, the 
reputation of Chartier. But in the long run, it was more the figure of the erudite 
and moral cleric which held the attention of readers for reasons of political 
usefulness.13 Claude Fauchet!! and Etienne Pasquier!®? attest to this in the 
second half of the 16th century, as does Jean Besly!%3 in 1616. This praise of the 
patriotic writer adds to the praise of Chartier as a sharp and serious master of 
rhetoric. As the codes of poetic art evolved, Chartier’s works in verse receded 
into the background,!** and yet his prose has always been recognized as excel- 
lent. It is this double criterion, both ethical and stylistic, that allowed Charles 
Sorel to contest the attribution to Chartier of the Histoire de Charles vi et de 
Charles vir in the André du Chesne edition, as he is “un Autheur qui paroist fort 
iudicieux dans ses Oeuvres en Prose, & fort elegant pour son Stile” [an author 
who seems very judicious in his works in prose, and very elegant in his style] 
and from whom one may expect “quelques traits de Morale & de Politique” 


126 (Ed.) Frédéric Duval (Geneva: 2002), 15-21. See Minet-Mahy, “Pouvoir et critique de la 
rhétorique.” 

127 (Eds.) Flach and Funck-Brentano, 53. 

128 Estelle Doudet has remarked that George Chastelain systematically avoids naming 
Chartier (Poétique de George Chastelain, 703, 708). She specifies that the political diver- 
gence between the Burgundian civil servant and the faithful supporter of the Armagnac 
camp is not a sufficient explanation for this silence (ibid., 708-9). The other flagrant case 
of concealment is that of Ronsard: the self-promoting discourse of the Pléiade poets, who 
emulated their Greek and Latin predecessors in order to found a new French poetry, pre- 
vent them from recognizing their indebtedness to a medieval author. 

129 For example, the epistle Audite celi by Juvénal des Ursins comes after five works by 
Chartier in manuscript BnF, fr. 5022; Lembiiche Vaillant is placed near Chartier in four 
manuscripts (see (ed.) Deschaux, 13-4); Le Régime de Fortune by Michaut Taillevent is 
included in old editions of Alain Chartier. 

130 One is surprised on this count that Montaigne never cites Chartier in his Essais. 

131 See Hoffman, Alain Chartier, 251-3. 

132 See ibid., 256-8. 

133 See ibid., 259-60. 

134 Note the absence of Chartier in Boileau’s Art poétique (1674). 
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[certain features of ethics and politics ].!°> Given these fluctuations of interest 
during the Old Regime (with a clear falling off starting in the 17th century), the 
numerous literary imitations of Chartier are the best homage to a maistre who, 
though often imitated, remained unsurpassed.6 


135 La Bibliotheque françoise de M.C. Sorel (and ed., Paris: 1667), 325. 

136 Alain Chartier himself formulates this ambition at the beginning of his Dialogus familia- 
ris amici et sodalis: “Eloquencie prudencieque melioris plures sequaces, paucos equales 
habes” [You have many imitators who have improved thanks to your eloquence and wis- 
dom, but few equal you.] (Les Œuvres latines d'Alain Chartier, (ed.) Pascale Bourgain- 
Hemeryck, Paris: 1977, 246). 
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